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Tomorrow’s dream’ is our job today! 


There’s more to the car of tomorrow than just futuristic styling! Automotive engineers are 


working to perfect completely new power plants — like turbine engines —to achieve yet- 
unheard-of performance and economy! 


And they demand bearings that are as advanced as 
their thinking 


This is no new challenge to Bower engineers. A glance at the design 
features listed at right will tell you a few of the many original Bower contributions to bearing 
performance which have reduced bearing maintenance and failure to a practical minimum. 
There are many more in the making. x If your product is one which needs advanced bearings 
today plus realistic planning for the future, specify Bower. There’s a complete line of tapered, 


straight and journal roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 


FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. e@ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 
REDUCES WEAR 


Sphericaily generated roll heads * Higher 


flange with larger two-zone contact * Larger 
oil groove * Honed races. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 














IN BUSINESS THIS W E E K Janvary 26, 1957 


GENERAL BUSINESS ECONOMIC POLICY TAKES NEW TACK. The President's economic report 
to Congress sees good business ahead but concludes that credit controls alone 
Page won’t stop price increases 


a ee JULY HEAT FOR JANUARY SHOPPERS. Heat pump system at Southdale 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 41 
OCTERAAMONA, OURGCE 168 Shopping Center stores summer heat for winter use 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 177 CAN OILMEN HOLD THE PRICE GAIN? The industry begins to have doubts 


THE TREND 196 as it looks ahead to Washington probes, gasoline surplus, Suez opening 


NO OF Oe ae 8 FLOATING HIGHWAY SETS SAIL FOR FRANCE. A new ocean freight serv- 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 60 : . ‘ 
ice gets under way—hauling loaded truck trailers to Europe 


READERS REPORT 5 
NEW CONGRESS LOOKS WITH FAVOR ON MOST EISENHOWER 
GOALS. The outlook for the White House legislative program is good 
DISASTER POOL is set up by Italian, Swedish lines to meet crash claims 


SECOND DIVISION SETS PACE. in steel, the bottom half of the top 10 com- 


panies are growing the most 


WHEN RAILROAD PRESIDENTS MEET, THEY DRIVE A GOLDEN SPIKE. 


A rare ceremony—the joining of rails on a new mainline track 


IN BUSINESS. News about the brothers Firestone, resignation of Equitable’s 
president, Supreme Court rulings on strikes and tax write-off refunds 








THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: _ Russia Is Favorite as Nasser Gets Ready to Choose Sides. Signs from Cairo indicate 
Egypt may move into Soviet orbit 
Gulf Pulls Out. No more mainiand Italy operations under the new oil law 
In Business Abroad. News about more atom power for Britain, limit on Japanese 
cotton cloth exports, private owners for Volkswagen 


COMPANIES: El Paso Gas Pushes New Frontier. Acquisition of Pacific Northwest Pipeline puts 
company in possession of entire Far West gas market (cover) 


Betting on the New Highways. A Kansas group hopes to cash in with motels 
FINANCE: The Big Board Looks Ahead to a Bigger, Boomier Decade. Stock market prophets, 

busy with one boom, foresee an even greater one by 1967 

A Comeback for Ford Stock? It’s still about $10 below the year-ago price 


GOVERNMENT: In Washington. News about federal buildings, excise tax refunds, missiles 
Patent Law Reforms Take Shape 


LABOR: Senate Spotlight on Labor Rackets. McClellan committee trains fire on some union 
giants, including Teamster leaders 


Tax on Organizing. Supreme Court will rule on case of Georgia town requiring 
union agents to register and buy licenses 


In Labor. News about skilled auto workers, Miami Beach peace, janitorial ruling 


MANAGEMENT: Now the Brass Is Always Roving. Executives travel more and more 
In Management. News about bait for grads, A. M. Byers, money vs. leisure 


MARKETING: In Marketing. News about “good faith” bill, softgoods, merchandising probe... . 
A Place for Small Foreign Cars. Detroit begins to think about it 


Acrilan Wins a Second Chance. How Chemstrand Corp. sold its market over 
again after the fiber developed a flaw a few years ago 


THE MARKETS: Street Hopes for the Best. At midweek, stock prices had stopped falling, and the 
Street felt somewhat more chipper 
Wall Street Talks 


PRODUCTION: _ Titanium’s Suffering the Pangs of Growth 
New Products 


REGIONS: Another Boost for State Taxes. That’s the prospect as 45 legislatures meet 
Tax Comes Down. Bayonne prunes swollen payrolls after Esso threat 
Eh oan hd aMERGSee Sencseceedace cecdeqactesescsuennwheneade 


RESEARCH: Putting the Sun’s Heat to Work. While commercial uses lag, researchers find solar 
energy valuable in producing very high temperatures for testing 
The Research Pattern. The argument for basic research 
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Broadway, 44 Entered as second class matter Dec. 1936 ¢ ot the Post 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 

Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............-eeeeeees 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 

Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally es 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Puls Ghee Gaps? GRE WESTON, VE)< 6:0 000s ctccecscccccccccccccccccccees 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)...... cece cee eeneeceees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............. 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)...... A SSR ES Sa tee Fe pe 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Cost of living (U.S. Dept of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Import (in millions) 


December 
November 


* Preliminary, week ended January 19, 1957. Estimate. 


t Revised. 


THE PICTURES—Bettman Archive—132 (top); Chemstrand Corp.—53; 
News Service—38; Franke Keating—36; Herb Kratovil—119 (top); 
132 (bot. It.); 


—152; W. W.—95, 96, 142; Mohammed Youssef—158, 159, 160, 162. 


Gene Pyle—46, 47; Mike Shea—27, 28, 133 (top & bot. rt.) 


1946 


Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


311.9 
tt73.2 
tt75.4 

17.5¢ 
tt76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
*30.56¢ 
$1.51 


+t45,820 
tt71,916 

tt9,299 
tt49,879 


$3F Ten designated markets, middling 14 in. 


Grant Compton— 


# insu 


Year 
Ago 


150.4 


2,472 
176,488 
$66,368 

11,521 

7,045 

1,773 
293,186 


403.7 
99.5 
75.0 

20.5¢ 

155.8 

$50.83 
43.985¢ 
$2.25 
35.36¢ 
$1.76 


58,572 
85,467 
26,322 
29,509 
25,872 


1946 
Average 

83.4 

$412 


,_ 31, 106, 107; 


Month 
Ago 


155.7 


2,322 
189,826 
$72,283 

12,227 

7,376 

1,782 
280,141 


440.7 
99.8 
82.3 

18.8¢ 

169.3 

$63.50 
35.931¢ 
$2.36 
33.15¢ 
$2.20 


58,148 
87,704 
31,266 
26,578 
27,223 


Year 
Ago 


114.7 
$1,065 


° N Oo 


Week 
Ago 


1153.9 


+2,467 
+177,542 
$62,716 
12,327 
7,396 
+1,483 
277,588 


+57,760 
86,198 
$30,753 
26,272 
26,809 


Month 
Ago 

117.8 

$1,120 


2,496 
179,429 
$57,132 

12,556 
7A31 

1,727 
278,737 


355.2 
449% 
3% % 


58,523 
86,503 
30,595 
26,823 
25,954 


Lotest 
Month 


118.0 
$983 


gate [er "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
cient trading to establish a price. 


Esso Standard Oil—70; Firestone 
Ivan Massar—cover, 76, 77; Ed Nano—1890, 181; New York Public Library— 
); Fred Swartz—119 (bot.); Joan Sydiow—91; Bob Towers—118; U. P. 
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Ring up another resounding triumph 
for the communications industry— 
this time, the world’s longest “‘speak- 
ing tube’’—the 2,250-mile telephone 


cable laid under the Atlantic Ocean. 


For the first time in history, your 
voice can speed between the conti- 
nents, unaffected by the crowded 
radio spectrum, free from the inter- 
ference of electrical storms. Two 
cables with a capacity of 36 simul- 
taneous telephone conversations now 
stretch between North America and 
Europe. 


Scientific research led to the devel- 
opment of many essential devices, 
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PROGRES S* 


Voices on the ocean floor 
—first telephone cable links U.S. and Europe 


including complex amplifiers capable 
of operating for at least 20 years un- 
attended on the ocean floor; casings 
of new polyethylene impervious to 
the corrosive action of sea water— 
striking examples of the ingenuity 
that wired together the telephones of 
two hemispheres. 


The success of this venture, which cost 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. Rector 2-8900 


$42 million, demonstrates the extraor- 
dinary energy and purpose of free men 
working for the common good, Con- 
tinued progress in communications 
relies, in part, on the financial serv- 
ices provided by banks. Many of the 
ways we and our correspondent banks 
work with the communications indus- 
try may be of help to you and to your 
industry. Tell us about your needs. 


Member 
Feder al 
Depo sit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


Oriesen.t.co 





How come one of the world’s most important 


insurance companies is located in Wausau, Wisconsin? 


The fishing’s good near Wausau. It’s only 
a stone’s throw to where the deer run. 
Once in a while, they say, a lynx comes 
down from the north. 

And it's the home of one of the world’s 
most important insurance companies. 

How come? 

This was lumber country once. And 
lumbering was a hazardous business. 46 
years ago a group of lumbermen joined 
together to pay the claims of injured 
sawmill workers under Wisconsin’s new 
workmen's compensation law. The group 
came to be called The Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. 


Wausau is no longer lumber country. But 
Employers Mutuals has stayed. So have 
the men who guided the company from 
the very beginning. 

How come? 

Because they knew that something good 
had grown up there. A certain way of 
doing business that was good. An almost 
personal character. A fairness that bent 
over backward rather than forward. 
Policyholders and their employees kept 
saying that Employers Mutuals were 
“good people to do business with.” 

There was a “Wausau personality” about 
us that people seemed to like and we didn’t 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


want to lose. We're a large company today. 
We write all types of casualty and fire 
insurance, and are one of the very largest 
in workmen’s compensation. We have two 
reputations, borr and raised in Wausau, 
that we aim to hold. One is unexcelled 
service on claims. The other is an accident 
prevention program that means lower 
costs to policyholders. 

We're still “Wausau.” But today there 
are offices. of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau in 101 cities. “A little bit of 
Wausau” is near you, wherever you live. 
And we're still good people to do busi- 
ness with. 
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READERS REPORT 





Educational TV 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on an excellent 
summation of the status of educa- 
tional television today |BW—Dec. 
22°56,p34—TV Teaching Gets Set 
for Boost}. 

It is good to read in this day of 
emotional reaction to the introduo- 
tion of television teaching into the 
classroom, a factual story of the 
progress being made by dedicated 
individuals working under the 
handicap of inadequate funds... . 

In connection with classroom 
reception of educational telecasts, 
the concept of large group viewing 
by groups larger than the tradi- 
tional 30-35 students per room is 
receiving serious educational con- 
sideration. Impetus to this con- 
sideration is coming from the in- 
creasing pressures of teacher short- 
ages, school population growth and 
further use of intramural closed- 
circuit television facilities. 

Some impetus to large group 
viewing already has resulted from 
our development of projection tele- 
vision equipment which provides 
pictures of wall size for viewing 
by hundreds. . Above is a pic- 
ture of the Nebraska Psychiatric 
College installation illustrating large 
group learning. . 
NORMAN WICKS 
MANAGER—INSTITUTIONAL 

TELEVISION 
GENERAL PRECISION 

LABORATORY, INC. 
PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 


Never Again 


Dear Sir: 
I never thought it would happen 
. but apparently it has . . . the 


5 








What It 
All Stopped 


Don't Worry. They Won't. 


But if they did, America’s transportation would come to a 
grinding halt. Hundreds of passenger and freight trains would 
stop. Tractors on thousands of farms would become 
suddenly powerless. America’s highways would be clogged 
with stalled trucks and buses. And on the world’s 
waterways thousands of our vessels would drift helplessly. 


We've lost the exact count, but hundreds of thousands of 
vehicles depend on crankshafts by 
Ohio Crankshaft—the world’s 
largest independent producer 
of crankshafts and camshafts 


for heavy-duty engines. 

















Crankshatts by OHIO 


turning At 


Once? 


A Million Miles With One Crankshaft 


Into crankshafts by Ohio go over 35 years of experience in precision manufacturing, plus millions of 
dollars worth of the most modern production equipment. But in addition to precision equipment 
and years of know-how, most crankshafts by Ohio have the important added advantage of our TOCCO* 
process of induction heating which produces super-hard bearing surfaces without affecting the 
tough, ductile core of the crankshaft. We have many cases of almost unbelievable service records—more 
than a million miles with less than 1/1000 inch bearing wear on a Diesel locomotive, for instance. 


TOCCO Induction Heating Can Heip Your Product, Too 


The TOCCO* process was developed for the specific pur- 
pose of surface hardening our crankshaft bearings. During 
the last 15 years, however, this process has grown into a 
major Division of our company. Thousands of TOCCO 
Induction Heating Units are used today in all branches 
of the metal-working industry for surface hardening, 


Trademark Registered U.S. Patent Office 


brazing, annealing and heating for forging all kinds of 
metal parts. 

Almost always the use of TOCCO, instead of conven- 
tional heat treating methods, means better products, 
faster and at lower cost. 
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The Ohio Crankshaft Company 


3800 Harvard Avenue 


. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Which is the best way to air condition a building? 


That depends on the building. Its size, age and shape are important. 
Its construction details, such as windows, walls and columns, 

affect the location of individual units. Carrier has all the answers— 
here’s the newest! Modular Weathermaster* units. Based on the 
“building block” principle, they adapt to windows and wall construction 
in both new and old buildings, provide individual climate control 

in each room. Only Carrier makes Modular units like these to fit any 
building problem. Here are six of many combinations—note how 


flexible they are. For complete information, call your nearest Carrier office. 


Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. Gz? 
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For column-to-column treatment, trim wall-hung For a clean, continuous appearance, two well- 
units with standard prefabricated enclosures, acces- proportioned Weathermaster base units separated by a 
sories-and shelving are “‘tailored”’ to fit building modules. filler piece look good, make future partitioning easy. 























For pleasing corner assemblies, a wall-hung Mod- % 2 For floor-fed services, a pedestal arrangement attrac- 
ular Weathermaster unit with prefabricated cabinet ernahs tively conceals air and water risers. This method of 
and run-out enclosure is both attractive and economical. ¥ distribution eliminates the need for furred-in risers. 














For harmony with custom interiors, a decorative For modern, all-glass buildings, a “foot-high”’ col- 
furred-in arrangement with base unit, inlet panel and umn-to-column arrangement is extremely flexible and 
discharge grille matches any interior treatment. blends well with modern architecture and furnishings. 





RUBATEX OVERCOMES MOISTURE 
PROBLEMS — ALLOWS SIMPLE 
DESIGN— CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 


Reasons why Gibson Refrigerator Company 
switched exclusively to Rubatex on 19 separate 
parts for their room and commercial air 
conditioning units. 


“Cibson window units dehumidify and remove 

up to 12 gallons of moisture from the air daily. 

With Rubatex at sealing points—there’s no 

danger of water leaking into room or dripping 

on side of building. If we used anything else 

in place of Rubatex, we would need a more 

elaborate design to handle the problem of 

moisture control.” 

James M. Sweedyk, Chief Air Conditioning Engineer, 

Gibson Refrigerator Company, Greenville, Michigan 

Gibson was faced with a 

problem of finding a product 
that would provide an air seal 
which would prevent sweating 
and accumulation of moisture, 
plus a material to act as a 
sound deadener as well. 


Rubatex Closed Cellular 
Rubber met test operations on 
every count and was specified 
for 19 Gibson air conditioning 
unit parts. 


Five years of exclusive use 
of Rubatex still convinces 
Gibson engineers that Rubatex 
offers them the most effective 
sealing material they can buy 
—efficient moisture control, 
excellent sound deadening 
qualities, plus considerable 
savings in simple design and 
quick, easy production methods, 


Earl Palmer, Manager of 

Gibson's Heating and Central 

Air Conditioning, points to the 

Rubotex strips used to seal 

door on their commercial cen- 

tral air conditioning unit. He 

says, “Rubatex with its closed ee uU al AT e x 
cellular structure repels water 

indefinitely. Water cannot CLOSED CELLULAR RUBBER 
penetrate even at cut edges. 
And that's important toward SEALING STRIPS 
ong lasting efficiency of our 
air conditioning units.” 


RUBATEX DIVISION, Dept. B-2 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Bedford, Virginia Send for 
Free Sample 


For full details and sample of the new 
Rubotex Closed Cellular Rubber Sealing Strip 
print y me m space below ottach to 


and 
full details 


pur Company letterhead and ma 





government has changed the cal- 
endar! “. . . thus, on your return 
due April 31” |BW—Jan.12’57, 
p158}. 

JaMeEs P. KING 
RADFORD, VA. 


¢ The government didn’t do it. 
We did, but we won’t do it again. 


Joining the Hunt 


Dear Sir: 

Concerning your article Retailers 
Join the Talent Hunt |[BW—Dec. 
22’56,pli1} 1 want to con- 
gratulate you on the last para- 
graph in which you state “few 
stores are doing anything about 
further training for executives they 
already have.” 

Having conducted a training 
program in one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the midwest, I 
found among these newcomers that 
50% were already planning to 
leave. Whereas the man who had 
invested five or ten years and had 
family responsibilities wanted to 
build his future career with the 
company, but little was being done 
to develop him. 

Over 250 men in the three top 
echelons of fone] company are 
now being processed in groups of 
36 per three-week session in the 
advanced management program 
Northwestern University has de- 
signed. This group has reached the 
point where they have proved 
worthy of future investment. This 
is an immediate corps of executive 
talent, available and eager for 
growth. 

EDWARD M. BARNET 
PROF. OF MARKETING, SCHOOL 

OF BUSINESS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTOWN, ILL. 


Surprise! 


Dear Sir: 

I always enjoy reading 
BUSINESS WEEK—even though it 
belongs to the man of the house— 
but I never expected to see an ar- 
ticle on children’s art |BW—Dec. 
29°56,p31—Moppets’ View of a 
Steel Mill]. 

As an art teacher of some 13 
years, I was so pleased to see the 
drawings you reproduced. ... 

Mrs. CHARLES F. GRISHAM 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Innocent Victims 


Dear Sir: 

The Boston Massacre occurred 
in March, 1770. Each March, this 
massacre is repeated. Corporations 
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Fire occurred in this section of work room when incinerator door opened 


and dropped blazing paper on other waste. Note location of the Grinnell 
Sprinkler which doused flames, averting a serious fire. 


Pre-Revolutionary building of wood-frame construction in which 
the Vineyard Gazette is published. 


Work room of newspaper, on ground floor of 
building, where fire broke out. 





Sprinkler Saves Island 
Newspaper From Fire 





Single Grinnell Sprinkler Douses 
Blaze In 200-Yr.-Old Building 
On Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


Editor and publisher Henry 8. 
Hough stands in front of historic home 
of Vineyard Gazette, a weekly news- 
paper, established in 1846, devoted to 
the interests of the six towns on the 
Island of Martha's Vineyard. 


What about you? Could your business survive a 
serious fire? Would insurance fully reimburse you 
for the loss of your buildings, equipment, records, 
trained personnel — in short, your ability to produce? 

Grinnell Sprinklers stand ready day and night, 
year after year, to stop fire when it starts . . . during 
those first few moments when a /ittle water will do 
what fons of water often cannot accomplish later on. 

When you consider that the installation of a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System reduces fire 
insurance premiums from 50% to 90%, it becomes 
an investment that pays for itself within a few years, 
and then starts paying you substantial cash dividends. 

We shall glady survey your property and submit 
an estimate, without cost or obligation. Write or 
phone Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange 
St., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


iy GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





PORTABLE 


OFFICE 
MACHINES 


AIRCRAFT 
COMPONENTS 


HOME APPLIANCES 


Small Motor... 


BIG idea 


FOR YOUR MOTOR-DRIVEN PRODUCT 


This motor is representative of the many 
motors specially engineered to provide: 


Lamb Electric 


(1) the dependable power and smooth, efficient operation 


required for top product performance. 


(2) the low weight and compactness required for easy 
portability and good product appearance. 

These advantages are standard with Lamb Electric Motors, 

at no increase in cost, because our plant is equip and 

organized to custom manufacture on a volume basis. May we 


demonstrate? 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC._COMPANY ¢ 


KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lomb Electric—Division of Songaomo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


Lamb Elect 
fractiona nosserowee MOTORS 


Army tank ventilating Motor parts for 
blower motor. portable electric tools. 








Motor for air 
conditioning applications. | 





and stockholders alike are the in- 
nocent victims. 

The situation is the result of an 
archaic law peculiar to . . . Massa- 
chusetts. Companies incorporated 
in this state must hold their annual 
meetings within 90 days of the 
close of their fiscal year. The fiscal 
year and the calendar year coincide 
for most corporations, namely De- 
cember 31. Consequently, most of 
the annual meetings held in Massa- 
chusetts fall within the first three 
months of the year... . 

The solution to this awkward 
situation is simple. Have the legis- 
lature lengthen the period during 
which the meetings may be held. 
This change would lessen the pres- 
sure On corporations and release 
them from the present time strait- 
jacket to which they are subject 
It would give both stockholders 
and the press an opportunity for 
more adequate and intelligent cov- 
erage because of a better spacing of 
meetings. 

THoMAS J. HUGHES 
PRESIDENT 
STATISTICS INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Real Defense 
Dear Sir: 

Your Trend Guard Against 
Communism BW — Dec.22'56, 
pi20] concludes that “education by 
itself is not a safeguard against 
Communism” and that the real 
defense “is for the educated to 
show intelligence.” 

I certainly hope that the intelli- 
gence you expect is not the kind 
you show in this editorial. The 
magnetic appeal you try to explain 
that Communism has for young 
scientists, journalists, etc. may be 
badly confused with the objec- 
tions our educated youth have with 
certain elements of politics, busi- 
ness and race relations which they 
find disagreeable. These objections 
have been exploited by Communists 
to the extent that uneducated people 
are too quick to associate them 
with Communism. 

Your editorial furthermore re- 
flects a superficial understanding 
of the meaning of education. Judge 
Holtzoff has said in effect that the 
young pure scientist lacks educa- 
tion. How else could you describe 
a person who was ignorant of the 
historical and economic effects op- 
erating in our modern society? 

I sincerely believe that the real 
defense against Communism is for 
the uneducated to show intelligence. 

S. G. SOuURELIS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New J-M Imperial Marinite Movable Walls create handsomely 
designed offices that are easy to dismantle and re-erect. 


Marinite ° Movable Walls 
combine flexibility with 
dignity and beauty... 


New Johns- Manville Imperial Marinite Asbestos 
Movable Walls create truly distinctive offices for the 
discriminating business executive. 


Imperial Marinite Walls are noncombustible. They 
are not only easy to dismantle and re-erect, but are also 
specifically designed to meet the most exacting decora- 
tive and architectural standards. The panels are flush 
and projection-free, come in standardized and inter- 
changeable units to insure maximum flexibility. A 
different finish or panel arrangement may be used on 
opposite faces of each partition. 


J-M Imperial Marinite Movable Walls are pre- 
finished in three standard stippled, textured colors: 
light green, light tan and light gray. Also they are 
supplied, on order, in stippled solid colors and many 
other textured colors. This special hard, tough finish 


is scratch- and stain-resistant, easy to clean and touch 
up if damaged. Imperial Marinite Walls are also 
available in the natural asbestos cement gray finish 
for field decoration. 


Undivided responsibility for a complete job 


Imperial Marinite flush or glazed partitions are 
furnished and erected by the Johns-Manville Con- 
struction Department, complete with doors, door 
hardware, glass and trim. 


Johns- Manville Movable Walls are available in 
several other types to meet varying budget and archi- 
tectural considerations. For free brochure describing 
new Imperial Marinite Walls, write Johns-Manville, 
Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 565 Lake Shore Road East, Port Credit, Ontario, 


See “MEET THE PRESS" on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manvilie 


JM 


Johns-Manville 
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Working docks of a rail-truck terminal, a powerful Clarklift scoots up a ramp. Said management: “‘Best demonstration 
of a fork truck we’ve seen yet. Even more impressed are the men who drive the trucks... 


HERE’S WHAT CHICAGO THINKS OF 
THE NEW CLARKLIFT 


Over 35,000 freight cars roll 
into Chicago daily; 12,000 
trucks deliver to 500 termi- 


nals. Within this market place 


of the nation, thousands of 
companies are pitting smart 
business sense against the 
problem of moving materials 
at the lowest possible cost. Al- 
ready many of these companies 
are benefiting from the new 
performance standards possi- 
ble with Clarklift. 

Clarklift is exciting news to 
men whose business is to 
wrestle with costs. Said one 


plant engineer: ‘““We know how 
to manufacture on a close mar- 
gin; we must handle material 
as profitably. From what I’ve 
seen, this new Clarklift truck 
of yours is going to make news 
about cutting this overhead 
burden.’’ A company presi- 
dent: ““My engineers thought 
so highly of this Clark truck’s 
possibilities that they asked 
me to watch a demonstration. 
At first glance its styling im- 
pressed me... but after seeing 
it work, I am doubly impressed 
by its efficiency of operation.” 





These are men who are re- 
sponsible for controlling one 
of the world’s largest concen- 
trations of materials move- 
ment. Many of Chicago’s pro- 
gressive companies know the 
Clarklift. How about you? For 
details call your local Clark 
dealer, or write us direct. 


tndustrial Truck Division 


CLARK 
CLARK’ 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
EQUIPMENT 


Battie Creek 42, 


Michigan 
CLARKLIFT is a trademark of Clark Equipment Company 








and to us that’s important.” 














» he Ape 


Clean air cools the engine. Clarklift’s exclusive air-scoops work seat high... don’t pull air off the floor, vacuum-cleaner 
fashion. Five internal filters and a special radiator screen keep working parts clean—ridding industry of a major problem. 
Said one foreman: “Biggest problem of a foundry is keeping grit out of working equipment. This Clarklift is the answer.” 


“This truck is a snap—most accessible I’ve ever seen. Swing 
back the hood and you’ve got the whole motor in front of 
you. So far I’ve only done some preventive maintenance, but 
here’s the gimmick; with this truck it’s easy.”’ 


“Drives like my car. From the size of this truck you might 
think it was hard to handle. With power brakes, power 
steering and no clutch pedal—it’s a cinch.” 


“Close quarter inching, sensitive brakes, good visi- 
bility, economy of operation, driver comfort . . . these 
are important factors which we considered when we 
bought our Clarklifts,”’ said a plant manager. ‘‘We’re 
more than satisfied—are ordering two more.”’ 


“After driving fork trucks for fl song I can feel the 


difference. This truck is easier to drive, more comfort- 
able, a lot easier on me. It’s not only easier, but I’m 
getting more work done.” 
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the new ! 


New Year...new homes... new growth 
...New opportunities for 
communities and business 
throughout General’s 30-state area. 


BUILDING A HOME? Save money and trouble 
by planning built-in telephone facilities. 
Ask any of our offices for a free copy of the 
booklet “Telephones Need To Be Planned, Too.” 


See AGENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


| 
\ SYSTEM / ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS * 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Frank P. Downey, Vice-President, American Machine & Foundry Co., 


Says: 


‘“‘He sets up 6,324,500 games a week!”’ 


“The pin boy has been replaced in over 20,000 bowling alleys 
by our ‘Mr. Pinspotter. 

He’s the symbol for AMF’s completely automatic unit 
that sets the pins up and returns the ball in a matter of 
seconds! 

“In many places ‘Mr. Pinspotter’ works 24 hours a day! 
‘He's always on the job for one good reason—, } 
“When an AMF automatic pinspotter needs spare or re- 


—__—_ & Air Express 


placement parts, they leave our Shelby, Ohio, factory for every 
state in the country—even Hawaii and Alaska—by Air E 
Radio-controlled trucks cut pick-up time, often in half. 
Express private teletype keeps an eye’ on the shipment. 
Yet, with all this speed and service, AMF actually saves 
money with Air Express. A typical 15-pound shipment goes 
from Shelby, Ohio, to Philadelphia for $3.71. That's $3.94 


less than any other complete air service!” 


—>y— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS .... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





HOW PERS HELPS... 


... ENCOURAGE TOMORROW'S FARMERS 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS—Six national winners in 
the 4-H Entomology Program are pictured with 
Hercules Vice President Paul Mayfield. Hercules 
sponsors this program each year to promote a 
better understanding of insect life and its relation 
to health and national wealth. Awards include 
6 college scholarships, state and county prizes. 


FOAM CONTROL is important in many industries, 
including paper making. To assist in solving 
problems, Hercules developed this foam tester, 
which can be used in mills to determine which 
of the many Hercules defoamers best fits the 
exact requirements of the mill. 


TUMBLING COMPOUNDS play a key role in preci- 
sion barrel finishing of metal parts. Metal clean- 
ers based on Hercules® CMC are used in tum- 
bling compounds to improve quality and lower 





cost. This is just one example of the usefulness 
of CMC—the versatile film-former, suspending 
agent, water binder and viscosity control agent. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


lal ER & eS a ES 968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


357-1 
SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVA- 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY TIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS 
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Stockholders felt tight money late in 1956—and it’s a development that 
may have real meaning for our whole economy. 


Simply put, Santa Claus wasn’t so good to stockholders at Christmas as 
he had been the year before. This cut deeply because these yearend divi- 
dends always are by far the fattest of the year. 


Now a one-month shortfall could be accepted, even though the month 
happened to be December. But we may not have seen the end of it. 


Corporations worried increasingly, as 1956 wore along, about how to 
pay the steadily rising bills for new plant and equipment. 


* Tight money made borrowing difficult, even as a partial answer. 


* Retained earnings weren’t going to be large enough. (Depreciation 
hadn’t been liberalized and taxes hadn’t been cut.) 


There was one way to keep more out of earnings, of course. That was 
to give stockholders less—and near the end of the year management reluc- 
tantly decided to take that course (BW—Nov.24’56,p47). 


Many corporations tried to make it up to stockholders; where cash 
dividends were smaller than in 1955, some paid “extras” in stock. High- 
bracket investors often prefer this, but the rank-and-file stockholder likes 
nothing quite so much as cash. 


Publicly reported cash dividends totaled up by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission came to a very respectable $2.2-billion for December. Yet that 
was more than 8% under the previous Yule’s largess. 


Manufacturers, who feel the pinch of money for expansion particularly, 
paid stockholders nearly 18% less than the year before. 


The year as a whole, of course, set a record (due to lush payments ear- 
lier). The total was $11%4-billion, up 8%. 


Smaller cash dividend payments, if the trend persists for any length 
of time, will push investors toward bonds. 


In recent months, there has been no doubt that higher bond yields 
were competing with the stock market for smart money. (This lure is mini- 
mized if stocks are rising—affording capital gains.) 


Today, with stocks hesitant and dividends shrinking, good tax-exempt 
bonds on a 342% basis and corporates at 442% must prove attractive. 


Management’s first concern, naturally, is for the stockholder. But invest- 
ment in new plant (even if it means smaller dividends) is calculated to bring 
the owners of the business more in the long run. 


Yet if skimpy short-run returns on their money turn the owners irate— 
if they say, “This expansion costs too much; drop it,”—management’s best 
planning goes to waste. 


Besides, if expansion is cut, the whole economy suffers. 
— ae 


Money should neither tighten nor loosen any time soon. 


The Federal Reserve’s shift from “restraint” to “neutral” was percep- 
tible two months ago (BW—Nov.17’56,p39). That policy became more 
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clearly visible this month (BW—Jan.12’57,p20). And now it becomes official 
—on no less authority than that of the White House (page 25). 


President Eisenhower’s annual economic report to Congress strongly 
suggests opposition to any further tightening now. 


Bankers and businessmen must be cautious, at this stage, not to read 
too much into the present phase of credit policy. 


The flood gates have not been opened to pour out money. 


Any exuberance surely will be quickly discouraged. It may, in fact, 
be necessary for the Federal Reserve to reel in on the banks—some 
premonitory tightening that will be more statistical than real. 


— 
All bonds of the better grades have scored good price recoveries 


recently as dealers began to feel reassured on credit policy. This has 
nibbled decimals—rather than percentage points—off borrowing costs. 


Even with this improvement, however, no bidders appeared for a 
city of Miami Beach issue this week. Underwriters wouldn’t touch the 
bonds because the interest rate was limited to a maximum of 34%. 


Steel output for the first quarter, at best will come close to the new 
high posted in the final three months of 1956. Fewer days in the current 
quarter, however, make another record unlikely. 


If operations near 98% of capacity can be maintained, output through 
Mar. 31 would go just over 32-million tons. 


Last quarter’s record is officially figured at 32,444,000 tons. 


High-level operations right through the first quarter still are expected 
by the steel mills— and maybe well into the second. 


Yet there is no longer any inclination to hide disappointment over 
automotive volume. Autos and some other lines of consumer goods aren’t 
taking so much steel as expected. 


Even so, many mills insist that other users are stepping right up 
to take any metal that becomes available. 


Iron Age declares some producers have sheet capacity open for March 
but that others already are booked well into April. 


Major copper producers pondered price problems this week. 


Quotations have been shaded for some time in the “outside market.” 
That is to say, small refiners have been cut-rating even while sitting under 
36¢-a-lb. price umbrella held by the big boys. 


Moreover, copper in London was cheaper than in New York. 


Before long, copper volume ought to be picking up after close to seven 
months of slack business. But big producers are afraid they won’t get 
their share of any revival if their prices are out of line. 


Betting was about even at midweek that they will cut prices, if neces- 
sary, to improve their volume. That would be better, the trade opined, than 


holding down production to support a nominal 36¢ price. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 26, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


























An economical answer to reducing the cost of timing gear housings for tractor engines. 


A group analyzed what was involved in machining timing 


gear housings for Caterpillar D9 Tractors. Their combined think- 
ing and experience devised a unique fixture. It held this fragile 


” 


part in a new way that permitted milling to within .00§ 


nz INGERSOLL 


MILLING MACHINE COMPANY ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Specially designed and built 
for Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


in Ingersoll Rotary Milling 
Machine for rough and 

finish milling timing gear housings 
using magnetic fixtures for 


clamping and supporting the part, 

















Countertops, Work Surfaces, Dinette, Cab- 


net Faces, Wo Laminated Plastic. 
Twin sinks—Polyester Fiberglass. 
Folding Door—Vinyl. 





Cabinet Drawers—Polystyrene (vacuum formed). 
Wallpaper—Plasticized. 
Plumbing Hardware—Nylon and Urea. 





Refrigerator—All Plastics. 


Luminous Ceiling—Plastic Panels. 


Honeycomb Flooring 


Laminated Plastic. 
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St. Regis presents: 
the most modern 
kitchen in the world 


MADE 
ENTIRELY 
OF 
PLASTIC 


Here is America’s first all-plastic 
kitchen. Imaginative engineering, 
versatile production facilities and 
years of experience in plastics, 
make this kitchen possible. 

As one of America’s most diver- 
sified producers of plastic prod- 
ucts, St. Regis maintains six 
plants where virtually every type 
of plastic is fabricated for use by 
every industry. It was St. Regis, 
for example, who developed Pan- 
elyte—the decorative laminated 
plastic used throughout this 
kitchen. 

If you have a manufacturing 
problem, St. Regis will help you 
“plan in plastic” with no obliga- 
tions. Write Dept. BW-126, 
St. Regis PaperCompany, 150 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


St.Regis 


PAPER COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


See this kitchen in St. Regis’ Booth Nos. 478-79-80 
at the National Association of Home Builders Show, 
Now at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill, 





























PHOTO BY HARE 
SALVANIZING LINE AT PITTSBURGH WORKS PRODUCES JALZINC. JaL’s ZINC-COATED STEEL SHEETS 


J&L—A Great Name in Steel... 


mportant responsibility we at J&L have to our than ever before. And we are making better steels for 
ners, our shareholders and our employees is to the needs of modern living. New and improved steel- 
business so that it keeps growing. making processes and finishing facili- 
years of renewing, improving and expanding ties, improved steels, new products 
cilities we will have increased our steelmaking —these are among our goals. 
95 per cent by the end of 1957 


re now producing more steel more efficiently 


= 
Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 
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Economic Policy Takes New Tack 


@ Rising prices are the biggest worry for 1957, says 
the President’s economic report to Congress. 


@ Credit restrictions alone failed to do the job last 
year and can’t be relied on now. Business and labor must help. 


@ The Economic Council sees good business this year, 


if profits and investment can be maintained. 


@ Meanwhile, the money market thinks it sees a signal 


of easier credit in the report. 


Pres. Eisenhower this week told Con- 
eress that the economic outlook for the 
rest of the year is good, despite his 
WOITy Over rising prices. 

To support this judgment, he offered 
100 pages of closely reasoned economic 
inalysis prepared by his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and another 80 pages 
of statistical tables. It was the first 
economic report to Congress prepared 
by the new chairman of the council, 
Ravmond J. Saulnier. It follows the 
general form of the reports prepared by 
his predecessor, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
who returned to private life last month. 
But, partly because it deals with the 
problems of a new year and partly be- 
cause of Saulnier’s own touch, the re- 
port breaks fresh ground in several 
significant wavs: 

e It puts great stress on the im- 
portance of private decision-making, 
particularly by businessmen and labor 
leaders, as against decisions made by 
government. It practically dumps the 
problem of checking price rises into the 
laps of business and labor as something 
the government can’t handle alone. 

¢ The report highlights the failure 
of credit tightness in 1956 to halt price 
rises—the most positive sign yet that 
the Administration’s ardor for general 
indirect credit controls may be cooling. 
There’s no hint in the report that direct 
credit controls are being considered but, 
if prices continue to rise, there’s no 
longer any doubt that the council will 
consider recommending their use. 

e The report throws a spotlight on 
the crucial role played by corporation 
profits and business investment in 1956 
and on the equally crucial role they will 
play this year. This emphasis reflects 


Saulnier’s particular field of expertness: 
hnance. 

“If it hadn’t been for the dramatic 
rise in corporation profits in the last 
quarter of "56, we'd look back on that 
year with a lot less pleasure and would 
look forward to ’57 with a lot more 
worry,” one Administration economist 
says. There’s a feeling that the fourth- 
quarter profits gain was the deciding 
factor im getting 1957 off to a good 
start. 
¢ Credit Policy—The tone of the re 
port was immediately interpreted as 
marking a major turn in credit policy. 
(he Council argues vigorously that 
general credit controls cannot be ex- 
pected to do the whole job of con- 
trolling inflation, that making money 
tight enough to do the whole job 
would work a _ hardship on_ the 
economy. 

I'he money market read this as in- 
structions to the Federal Reserve not 
to increase the discount rate again, as 
rumor had said it would. The price 
of government securities, which had 
been strengthening for several days, 
jumped when the report was released, 
indicating an expectation of lower in- 
terest rates. 

Men who worked on the report, and 
people close to them, sav firmly that 
the market is misinterpreting the re 
port. The Council is not issuing any 
warnings to the Fed, they say, but is 
simply pointing out the recognized 
dangers of excessively tight credit. 

Even within the Fed system, how 
ever, many officials were disturbed and 
feared that the report might tie thei: 
hands. Not so much that there is any 
present disposition toward aggressive 





tightening as that the Fed feels it’s im- 
portant to keep the threat of action 
hanging over the market. Many in the 
Fed feel as if that threat has now been 
removed or at least weakened. 

¢ Lining Up Views—In the Burnsian 
tradition, there is a careful cffort to 
align plus and minus factors in the 
economy side by side in the report, and 
to disavow anv ability to read the fu- 
ture. But the general tone of the new 
report gives more weight to the plus 
factors than to the minus ones—as in 
its constant references to the dangers 
of price increases. 

Ihe views of the President and the 
council on prices and on the outlook for 
1957 will be sharply scrutinized by 
Democratic members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic 
Report. Open hearings are scheduled to 
start early next week. 

The committee has invited panels of 
economists to analyze the report, and 
spokesmen for business groups in Wash- 
ington expect an all-out attack on 
price rises, particularly those posted 
bv the steel and oil industries. 

Democrats are likely to differ sharply 
with the council over the significance 
of high corporation profits. They will 
also be more critical than the council 
about the effects of tight money on 
small business, though Saulnier himself 
makes much of this point. 

Personally, Saulnier faces something 
of a test when he goes before the 
joint committee. Burns repeatedly 
clashed with Democratic members 
in executive sessions. But Saulnier 
has closer personal relations than 
Burns with members of the com- 
mittce’s professional staff of economists, 


|. Running Start for ‘57 


Here’s how the economic report 
assesses the plus factors that are op- 
erating as 1957 opens: 

¢ Capital outlays by business are 
increasing, though at a slower pace 
(BW—Dec.15'56,p31). 

¢ Corporate profits are staging a 
rally after a sharp drop in the third 
quarter. 

¢ Employment and payrolls are 
growing. 

¢ Retail sales are rising. 

e Foreign trade and investment 
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abroad are continuing at high levels. 

¢ Government expenditures—state, 
local and federal—are rising 
¢ Depressants—But there are 
pointing downward, too 

¢ Housing is still dropping. 

¢ Producers of some major house 
hold appliances—chiefly TV and radio 
re cutting back output. 

¢ Business concerns and financial 
institutions are less liquid than earlier 
in 1956, due to scarcity of credit rela 
tive to demand. 

¢ Business inventories began to in 
crease in the closing months of 1956. 
However, this was due largely to new 
iutos in dealers’ hands, and the council 
doesn’t think other inventories are ex- 
cessive.) 
¢ Lots of Push—On balance, the coun- 
cil concludes that there is still a strong 
push left in the economy. Gross na- 
tional product jumped an estimated 
$10.2-billion in the fourth quarter, lift- 
ing the year as a whole to $412.4-bil- 
That’s $21.5-billion more than 
the year before. This isn’t as big a gain 
is the $30-billion run up in 1956. But 
it’s a heftv gain—better than 5% 

However, the report posts a quick 

warning: About half of the gain in GNP 
was due to price increases, not to an in 
rease in goods and services 
¢ From These Factors—There’s no pre- 
diction on where the economy will 


factors 


lion 


tand at the end of this vear. However, 
the council expects further expansion 


a number of sources: 

¢ Capital outlays continue to rise. 
Unfilled orders for production goods— 
particularly for electrical and industrial 
machinery—are mounting. 
¢ A $3-billion-per-vear rise in state 
local government spending will 
continue, and federal spending is also 
increasing Altogether government 
spending probably will rise by more 
than $6-billion in calendar 1957. The 
report doesn’t say so, but the total pay 
ment of cash by the federal government 
to the public will run close to $4-bil- 
lion higher in calendar 1957 than it 
did last vear. “The rise in government 
spending alone is enough to make me 
bullish for 1957,” a kev man on 
the council’s staff 

e Private investment and increas- 
ing public works assure a continued 
high rate of construction, despite a 
further decline expected for housing. 

e Strong consumer demand is as- 
sured by a bright employment picture 
with good earnings. The report notes 
that the drive of the American people 
for improved living standard shows no 
sign of diminishing. 

When it comes to the year’s uncer 
tainties, the council cites the unsettled 
international situation. In particular, it 
is interested in what happens to West- 
ern European economies in the wake 
of the Suez closing. 


to stem trom 
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On the surface, the prime worry at 
home is prices. The council concedes 
that the upward push “may not have 
run its course,” but hopes that “ap- 
propriate public and private policies,” 
rising productivity, and vigorous compe- 
tition will help counteract the thrust. 

From the time the push began in 
mid-1955, the report points out that the 
price of producer equipment, such as 
machines for manufacturing and 
mining, rose 13%; construction mate- 
rials, 7%; the average of all industrial 
prices, 8%; consumer durables, 6%, 
and consumer non-durables, 3%. 
¢ Effect on Expansion—Privately, the 
council’s major concern for 1957 is 
what may happen to private investment 
if corporation profits slump. 

Che council ‘got a scare on this score 
last year. In the last half of 1955, 
profits were running at an annual rate 
of $45-billion. They dropped to a 
rate of $43-billion the first six months 
of 1956, due to the squeeze of rising 
costs, and all the wav to $41.2-billion in 
the third quarter, due partly to slump- 
ing auto sales and the steel strike. Then 
came the fourth-quarter rebound to an 
annual rate of about $46-billion. This 
lifted 1956 profits as a whole to just a 
little over 1955. 

Che report points out that, when 
profits fall, some companies have a 
tendency to increase capital investments 
in order to cut unit costs but that other 
companies reduce investments. The 
council fears that the effect of diminish- 
ing profits in 1957 would be largely on 
the side of lowered capital spending. 
¢ Price Policy—All this leaves the coun- 
cil in an awkward position regarding 
prices. On the one hand, it calls on 
businessmen to resist the rising price 
trend in the interests of controlling 
inflation. But on the other hand, a 
close scrutiny of the council’s analysis 
of 1956 events shows that it was price 
rises after the summer steel strike that 
gave profits a shot in the arm and 
thereby brightened the whole 1957 
outlook. 

There was a relative standstill of 
industrial prices prior to settlement of 
the steel strike. After that, increases 
were posted on a broad front—not only 
for steel but also for many other prod- 
ucts. These price rises took full effect 
in the fourth quarter and—combined 
with a 4% increase in output—ended 
the slump in profits. They were made 
barely in time to conserve existing 
profits, and therefore—in the eyes of 
the council—barely in time to keep 
private investment climbing. 


ll. Credit Double-Talk 


In his letter of transmittal for the 
report, Eisenhower points up one of 
the lessons of 1956 as read by the 
council: For price stability, reliance 


cannot be placed exclusively on the 
fiscal and monetary policies of govern- 
ment. 

[he council's report spells out this 
warning in considerable detail. It 
amounts to an admission that general 
credit stringency did not check prices 
last year, ard cannot do so in the 
future. 

The council also develops a favorite 
theme of both Saulnier and Burns: 
that the effect of tight money is not felt 
equally by all segments of the economy 
but falls with undue weight on small 
business. The report lists a number of 
devices that were worked out last vear 
under Burns’ guidance to relieve this 
pressure. 

They range from tax reduction for 

small corporations and additional lend- 
ing authority for the Small Business 
Administration to relaxation of federal 
regulations regarding housing. 
e Backs the Fed—The report gives 
forthright support to the Federal Re- 
serve’s 1956 credit policy, despite talk 
of frequent clashes between Burns and 
the Fed. 

“There was clear need for continuing 
in 1956 the fiscal and monetary re- 
straints initiated the preceding year,” 
the report says. But it adds that the 
experience of last year—price rises and 
heavy impact of credit stringency on 
small business—suggests “that fiscal and 
monetary policies must be supported by 
appropriate private policies to assure 
both a high level of economic activity 
and a stable dollar.” 

“When production, sales and employ- 
ment are high,” it says, “wage and price 
increases in important industries create 
upward pressures on costs and prices 
generally.” 

Moderate restraints, the council 
points out, are not sufficient to halt 
prices, “‘yet stronger restraints would 
bear with undue severity on sectors of 
the economy having little if any re- 
sponsibility for the movement toward 
a higher cost-price level and would court 
the risk of being excessively restrictive 
for the economy generally.” 
¢ No Panacea—The report does not 
spell out what the council thinks should 
happen if the price trend continues up- 
ward despite its appeals to businessmen 
and labor leaders. But the Administra- 
tion has an intense dislike for direct in- 
tervention in wage negotiations and for 
trying to control price trends by gov- 
ernment fiat. 

As the lesser of evils, it would prob- 
ably prefer to impose direct credit con- 
trols over such areas as consumer credit, 
or even some form of credit rationing in 
order to come to the aid of public 
works. Whether or not it will have to 
wrestle with these problems depends on 
what course the economy as a whole, 
and prices in particular, take over the 
next six months. 
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July Heat for neat Bein 


Southdale Shopping Center can 
turn hot weather to its own ad- 
vantage. Its heat pump system 
will store summer temperatures 
for winter use. 


The new Southdale Shopping Center 
near Minneapolis has an unusual lay- 
out—all indoors, with stores arranged 
around a huge roofed court. In cold 
Minneapolis, that made an unusual 
heating problem. And the solution 
adopted is to pump heat—not only from 
cold outdoors to warm interior, but 
from warm July to cold January. 

rhe center—which opened last Octo- 
ber—has no conventional steam boilers, 
radiators, gas or oil burners. Instead, 
the center's 70-odd shops will rely on 
the heat pump system. 

he basic principle of any heat pump 
is that a refrigeration machine always 
heats some air or fluid at the same 
time that it’s cooling other air or fluid. 
You can use it to do either job. The 
Southdale system goes a step farther: 
Heat generated next summer by cus- 
tomers, store personnel, and electric 
lights will be picked up by the air-condi- 
tioning system and stored underground 
for use in heating the building during 
the winter. 

[he heat pump has served success- 
fully through a nine-day period this 
month, when daily temperatures ranged 
as low as 11 below zero. 
¢ Cost Factor—Southdale planners de- 
cided on the heat pump system primar- 
ily because of capital savings. The 
center has a total gross floor space 
of about 800,000 sq. ft. all under 








in. 


> 





in heart of shopping center funnels 
GARDEN COU RT “conditioned” air into 70-odd shops. 


HEAT PUMP system uses underground water to feed coils set in perimeter walls. 
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comfort. 


one roof. The installation, which is 
one of the biggest so far, cost $1.2- 
million, compared with estimated costs 
of $1.5-million to $1.8-million for 
conventional heating and cooling sys- 
tems. Another saving comes from the 
use of natural gas to fire the engines. 

The system, which was designed 
by Victor Gruen & Associates of Los 
Angeles, consists of five Minneapolis- 
Moline 12-cylinder compressors. The 
whole mechanism essentially is a refrig- 
eration unit which, like all such units, 
is a basic heat pump. It takes heat 
from ground water in three wells to 
heat the building by feeding coils set 
in the perimetef walls. 
¢ Three-Way Job—The designers don’t 
expect this heat system to be needed 
all the time during the winter. Body 
heat generated by customers and electric 
lights are so great that the center’s 
air-cooling units will continue to oper- 
ate in most of the center’s 70-odd 
shops. The system, in effect, has a 
three-way job: ventilating, cooling, and 
heating. Here’s how it works: 

Two huge fans in a penthouse suck 
in 120,000 cu. ft. of air per min., 
to be cooled or warmed—according to 
the season—to 75F. This conditioned 
air is then pushed into a central garden 
court, where other fans draw it through 
each store, then into shafts leading 
to basement storage areas, where it 
picks up truck exhaust fumes. Another 
fan pulls it up to the roof again, where 
it is blown away. 

lo provide water for the system, 
Southdale sank three 420-ft. wells into 
the Jordan sandstone strata, where 
water is a constant 50F. In summer, 
this water will first be pumped to the 
ventilation coils in the penthouse, to 
pre-cool incoming air. This process 
raises the temperature of the water to 
60F. Then this water is channeled 
into the central condenser unit used in 
the center's air-conditioning system. 
This raises the temperature to 75F. 
After that, the water is piped to air- 
conditioning units in tenani_ stores, 
in the process of which its temperature 
rises to 9OF. 

Part of this 90F water is pumped 
back to Southdale’s roof to deflect 
the sun’s rays; the rest goes back to 
the penthouse, to cool gas engines 
used in Dayton’s air-conditioning sys- 
tem. At this point, the water is 110F. 
In the final step, this 110F water is 
piped into a well. 
¢ Stored Heat—Ideally, the system will 
use this stored-up heat reserve to supply 
much of the required heat during the 
winter. However, this is not yet an 
accomplished fact for two reasons, 
First, since the center opened only last 
fall, it had no excess heat to store. 
Second, it will take about three years 
to heat the ground in the storage area 
enough to keep the water at 90F. 


Southdale engineers rely on the heat 
generated by the refrigerating com- 
pressors and motors—plus the heat 
generated by customers, personnel, and 
clectric lights—to keep the center warm 
during winter daytime hours. However, 
at night, when air-conditioning systems 
and lights are turned off, the under- 
ground reservoir of warm water will 
take over the job. 


GM Decides to Wait 
With Two New Plants 


General Motors Corp. has found a 
painless way to slow down its break-neck 
postwar pace of capital expansion with- 
out affecting its competitive position. 
It is deferring construction of two as- 
sembly plants, one in California and 
one in Ohio, which in any event 
wouldn’t have produced new revenue 
for several years. 

A lot of factors entered into GM’s 
decision, and any immediate desire to 
reduce capital spending may actually 
have been a subordinate matter. It now 
looks to GM as if the auto market isn’t 
going to grow so fast as analysts had 
thought back in 1955 (when the plants 
were scheduled). The plants couldn’t be 
ready earlier than the 1960 model vear, 
and GM designers are now not sure 
what kind of cars should be constructed 
in that year. If GM chooses, it can still 
renew both projects later this year in 
time for 1960 models. 

GM plans to spend about $700-mil- 
lion on new facilities this year. While 
the two new plants would probably cost 
more than $100-million, littie of that 
sum would have been spent this year 
even if work had proceeded. 
¢ Plans Change—GM officials are 
known to be shaken by the compara- 
tively poor public reception thus far of 
their 1957 cars, and designers are work- 
ing overtime to change the direction of 
styling and engineering. 

The Sunny. ale (iC alif.) plant was 
planned originally for assembly of 
Buicks, Oldsmobiles, and Pontiacs, be- 
ginning in the fall of 1958 with 1959 
models. The Lordstown (Ohio) plant 
was originally to have been Chevrolet’s 
largest assembly works, to begin opera- 
tion next fall with 1958 models. The 
start of both projects, however, was post- 
poned so long that they couldn’t start 
operating until the 1960 model year. 

A completely redesigned Chevrolet 
and Pontiac should be on tap for 1958 
and again for 1961, and Buick, Olds, 
and Cadillac should be due for a com- 
plete change in 1960. But design for 
1960 and beyond has not been frozen 
—and deep technical stirrings at GM on 
the future of conventional frame-and- 
body construction make it impossible to 
engineer a plant for 1960 cars now. 
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Can Oilmen Hold the Price Gain? 


@ That's what the industry wonders as it shivers in 


Washington blasts, and takes a fresh look ahead. 


@ A half-dozen Congressional committees and the 


Justice Dept. are getting set to probe recent price hikes. 


@ But what really worries oilmen is prospect of mount- 


ing gasoline stocks, renewal of Middle East imports. 


This week, the oi] industry was in 
what a celebrated Siamese king would 
call “‘a puzzlement.” 

For despite the industry’s resolute 
belief that its current round of price 
increases is warranted, oilmen are un- 
able to stifle a gnawing doubt whether 
the higher prices will last. 

This doesn’t mean that oilmen are 
holding back on the price hikes. But 
by midweck, prices were tending to 
settle at slightly lower levels than the 
first extreme gyrations. And oilmen had 
time to reflect. 

The price rises began three weeks ago 
when Humble Oil & Refining Co. an- 
nounced a boost of approximately 35¢ 
a bbl. for crude, and nearly every other 
company joined the procession (BW— 
Jan.12’56,p29). Behind the crude hike 
came a l]¢-a-gal. boost by refiners in 
gasoline prices, and a similar 1 ¢-a-gal. 
increase in fuel oil prices. 
¢ Blasts—Not least among the in- 
dustry’s worries are the broadsides from 
Washington. Fully six Congressional 
committees are either threatening to in- 
vestigate prices of crude, gasoline, and 
fuel oil, or are being urged to by others. 
Here’s a rundown: 

e Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
staff members are laying the ground- 
work for hearings, and acting Chmn. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.) hopes 
these can get under way early next 
month. Sen. O’Mahoney attributes 
the price hikes to the oil-to-Europe 
program. He thinks the oil lift should 
be run by the government, not by 
the present 15-company Middle East 
Emergency Committee. So he’s likely 
to take off in that direction. 

¢ The staff of a Senate Interior 
Subcommittee, now also headed by Sen. 
O’Mahoney, has been alerted for an 
oil investigation, toc, but only one of 
these groups will act. 

e The Senate and House Banking 
& Currency Committees are being urged 
by several congressmen to look into 
the situation, because (1) they have 
jurisdiction over the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, under which the oil lift oper- 
ates, and (2) they would handle any 
price control legislation. 

¢ In the Senate Small Business 
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Committee, several members are prod- 
ding Chmn. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.) 
to do something about gasoline. 

¢ In the House Small Business 
Committee, Rep. James Roosevelt (D- 
Calif.)\—whose subcommittee on dis- 
tribution delved into gasoline price wars 
last year—has announced a new probe of 
gasoline marketing, beginning by Feb. 
15, if possible. 
¢ Justice, Too—The Justice Dept. has 
also ordered an_ investigation into 
whether the oil industry has conspired 
to raise crude prices. This disclosure 
came within hours after Pres. Eisen- 
hower, in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, had called on business to avoid un- 
necessary price increases. 
¢ What to Expect—Despite the noise, 
there’s little chance of any legislation 
coming out of these investigations. The 
usual pattern following any substantial 
crude price hike is a Congressional in- 
vestigation from it. 

But this doesn’t mean that the in- 
dustry is not perturbed. “I don’t see 
how we can escape being investigated to 
death with all this pressure,” says one 
company spokesman, “and in a year like 
this when the oil industry is trying to 
protect percentage depletion and trying 
to put over a new natural gas bill, that 
might be fatal.” 
° eonpiion=20 legislation doesn’t 
weaken prices, there are two economic 
factors that may—gasoline oversupply, 
and resumption of Middle East oil im- 
ports. 

It’s been evident for a long time that 
oilmen were champing at the bit to 
raise the price of crude—and Suez gave 
them an opening. Since the last general 
crude advance in mid-1953, costs of 
finding and developing crude have 
jumped some 35%, total revenues from 
crude sales only 10%. 

Refiners’ margins, however, are too 
close to absorb any crude price hike. 
The margin between what they pay for 
crude and what they receive for prod- 
ucts is only slightly bigger than 10 
years ago, with operating costs soaring. 
So refiners feel forced to pass on the 
price increments. And right there they 
run into the fact that crude oil products 
inventories are over-heavy. Though 


crude stocks are down a bit from a year 
ago, distillate stocks are 24% higher, 
gasoline 104%, kerosene 18.4%, and 
residual products 7.6%. 

e Key—The key, of course, is gasoline. 
As long as the weather is cold and 
demand from Europe holds up, the 
price of fuels will hold up—and some 
think the price might not soften even 
when warmer weather comes. 

But European demand isn’t helping 
the gasoline surplus. On the contrary, 
increased U.S. crude production has 
meant increased refinery runs—and a 
bigger gasoline surplus. One oil econ- 
omist estimates that by the end of 
March the gasoline surplus will be 26- 
million bbl. higher than a year ago. 

This is what makes gasoline the key 
to whether or not the boosts in re- 
fined product prices stick. Gasoline is 
the industry’s money product. A refiner, 
selling his products in bulk, gets about 
2¢ a gal. more for gasoline than he 
does for, say, No. 2 heating oil. And 
currently, gasoline accounts for close to 
45% of each barrel of crude run to 
stills. 

Some oilmen have constantly scored 
the lack of restraint on the part of re- 
finers in setting their plants to produce 
more gasoline than the market can 
bear. But the unwieldy inventories still 
overhang the market. If the 1¢-a-gal. 
price hike in gas doesn’t hold, that will 
pose a grave threat to all oil prices. 
Looking ahead, the tipoff on a crum- 
bling price structure would probably 
come in localized gasoline price wars. 
These would be followed by a general 
gas price drop, possibly a cut in crude 
prices. 
¢ Suez—The other turn in the situation 
will be the return of the Middle East 
oil flow and resumption of crude oil 
imports. It seems clear now that the 
Suez Canal will be partially cleared by 
March, if not sooner (BW —Jan.19’57,- 
p28), and that oil shipments should be 
coming through in strength by May, at 
the latest. 

The impact on the price structure 
will be tremendous. Middle East crude 
prices have risen only 23¢ a bbl. since 
the Canal blockage, far below the gains 
here. A return to pre-Suez normalcy, 
and with that lower tanker rates, should 
give Middle East crude its pre-Suez ad- 
vantage over Texas crude for U.S. East 
Coast refiners. 
¢ Pivotal—The months ahead will be 
pivotal. If gasoline demand can come 
in strong pes: of seasonal schedule, 
some oilmen figure they can make the 
prices last. But right now the general 
feeling is pretty well summed up by one 
official’s comment: “We sure put our 
foot in it this time.” 
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LOADING RAMP, supported on trailer base, goes with ship. WHEELED CARGO polls into hold of Carib Queen, is secured 


Floating 


The U.S. highway network was 
linked this week with the main roads of 
PER AUTHOR! : France. The orange and blue painted, 
, . be pOHiBITED 8,000-ton vessel TMT Carib Queen 
LL BE PRO tarted g the 3,000-mile gap be- 
T SECUTED “| started spanning the 3, e gap be 
O THE FULL EXTENT OF THE\LAW ; i tween the two highway svstems when 
COMMANDING GENERAL: . it sailed from the Brooklyn Army Base, 
. a on New York City’s waterfront, bound 
. tor St. Nazaire 
Aboard the ship went a cargo of truck 


i» 8 : be trailers and automobiles. The 60 autos 
L. ‘ =, ' = rolled on under their own power, the 97 
e+ ee a ; ~s trailers were rolled aboard by four 

‘ . ——_ . 

y ———* 


specially built, highly maneuverable 

. = truck tractors. At St. Nazaire, the 

¢ oe nal cargo’s own motive power will again 
genes do the job that’s usually left to steve- 

dea dores. And the Army supplies—drugs, 

canned food, auto tires, and electronic 

equipment—that were packed inside the 

trailers when they were loaded at depots 

MAIDEN VOYAGE for Carib Queen is under Army’s sponsorship. Military has 90- in the U.S. won't be touched again un- 
day charter, but after that, ship will run commercially. til they reach the depots in France. 


—_—,.. 
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for voyage in space that can contain almost 100 trailers. 





SHIP’S OWN truck tractors roll on, roll off the trailer cargo. 


Highway Sets Sail for France 


That’s one of the factors that gives 


the Carib Queen’s operators, TMT 
Trailer Ferry, Inc. (BW —Mar.24'56, 
p180), reason to believe they're holding 
an ace in their venture into the ocean 
freight business. Thev built the Carib 
Qucen—from the incomplete hull of a 
government-owned LSD (landing ship, 
dock)—with the aim of cutting the costs 
of cargo handling, docking fees, and 
pilfering, and of sharply reducing the 
time that’s so costly for ship operators, 
the in-port turn iround t'me 

Boasts TMT Trailer Ferry’s Pres. 
Eric Rath, “It can take days to unload 
a conventional freighter by the archaic 


method of hoisting packaged dry cargo: 


from hold to dock in nets. But in our 
trial runs we have found we're able to 
load or unload this ship in four hours.” 
e Army’s Interest—This week, at 
Brooklyn, it took considerably longer 
than that to load the Carib Queen. The 
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Military Sea Transportation Service, 
which has chartered the ship for 90 
days, and the Army ‘Transportation 
Corps, which is using the ship for that 
period, kept requesting halts in loading 
so that Army and Navy officers could 
see the operation. A year ago, the D« 
fense Dept. declared construction of the 
ship essential to national defensc 
Prime reason for this is that the Carib 
Queen can be loaded unloaded 
it small or improvised ports. 

But Eric Rath has his eves on much 
more than trading with the Army. 
When the 90-day military charter is 
finished, he plans to operate the ship 
commercially across the Atlantic. 

Rath’s idea is to carry goods packed 
in both TMT’s trailers and in 
trailers belonging to other trucking 
companies. Already, he says, there has 
been so much interest from major U.S 
exporters, that “‘it will be less a question 


and 


own 


of writing orders, more one of setting 
up priorities for customers.” 

¢ Economies—Rates for 
mercial transatlantic runs still have not 
settled, but Rath that his 
service will be priced competitively with 
conventional freighter rates. Beyond 
that, the roll-on, roll-off method 
promises savings in cash as well as time. 
lor instance, savs Rath, it costs about 
$14 to crate a refrigerator for overseas 
shipment in a regular freighter, com- 
pared with $2 for the cardboard box 
necessary when it’s shipped inside a 
trailer. Rath will get profits primarily 
from ship’s rapid turn-around time. 

It cost TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc..- 
which operates smaller trailer ships be- 
tween Florida and Puerto Rico—$5- 
million to build the Carib Queen. Al 
ready, it’s paying another $5-million to 
build a sister ship, the Florida Queen, 
that will be completed this summer 


these com 


been SaVvSs 
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New Congress Looks With Favor 


Congressional 


What Eisenhower Wants Reaction 


Congressional 
Reaction 


What Eisenhower Wants 





TAXES 


Extension of present excises and 52% 
rate on corporation taxes. 


Favorable. 


FOREIGN 
MIDDLE EAST DOCTRINE 
Congressional approval of U. S. pledge © Cool, but probably 
of aid in case of attack by Communists, will comply. 
ond $400-million in special economic 
aid. 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
U. S. membership in international 
agency. 


Favorable. 


U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
Expand program abroad from $103- 
million to $128-million. 

MILITARY AND ECONOMIC AID 
Continuation at slightly higher ($4.3- 
billion) thon present level ($4.1 -billion). 
More stress on economic help. 


Favorable. 


Opposition mounting, espe- 
cially to economic aid. Ap- 
propriation may be cul. 

TRADE 
Membership in Office of Trade Cooper- 
ation to reduce trade barriers. 


High on Ways cnd Meons 
Committee program — outlook 
favorable. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
CREDIT STUDY 
Commission of private citizens to in- 


quire into performance and adequacy 
of the financial system. 


Likely to approve a joint com- 

mission of private citizens and 

members of Congress. 
MERGER NOTICE 

law requiring prior notice of merger 

when combined assets of the componies 

exceed $10-million. 


Approval likely. House passed 
it last session. 


ANTITRUST POWERS 
Authority for Justice Dept. to subpoena Cool 
corporation documents. 
TAX WITHHOLDING AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
Simplified system of reporting, on a 
quarterly basis, to save business an 
estimated $20-million yearly. 


Labor unions suspicious, from 
fear of effect on unemploy- 
ment benefits — outcome 
doubtful. 
EQUITY CAPITAL FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
Exemption of security issues of less than 
$500-million from regular registration 
requirements of SEC. 


Friendly. 


SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 

Extension of Small Busi Administra 

tion beyond present June 30 cut-off 
date, plus $111-million for loans. 

RAILROAD RATE REGULATION 

Relaxation, to allow more rate competi- 

tion between railroads and trucks, in 

accordance with recommendations of 
Transportation Policy Committee. 


. LABOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Extension to cover all employers, instead Doubttul. 
of only to employers of four or more 
persons, as at present. 





Enthusiastic. 


Truckers blocked this pro- 
posal last year, and chances 
of adoption are still only fair. 


MINIMUM WAGE 
Extension of $1 per hour minimum to Good chance of adoption 
groups not now covered—chiefly retail 
and service employees. 
EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 
New legislation requiring equal pay for 
equal work. 


Not much chance. 


REVISED 8-HOUR LAW 
“Modernization” to assure overtime Little interest. 
after 40 hours, 


SAFETY 
Grants of $2.2-million to allow states to 
improve on-the-job safety provisions. 
PENSION AND WELFARE FUNDS 
Require registration of funds. Chances 50-50. 
WELFARE AND HEALTH 
; REGIONAL AID 
$10-million for loans and technical as- 
sistance to areas with persistent unem- 
ployment. 


Favorable 


Democrats have a more lib- 
eral plan, but chances of 
both are only fair. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Grants to states for anti-delinquency 
programs — $2.1-million for the first 
year. 


Friendly. 


RESEARCH 
Money for medical and dental schools 
to stimulate teaching and research fa- 
cilities, $15.2-million in first year. 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

Legislation allowing small insurance Doubtful. 
companies and non-profit associations 
to pool resources—as a means of ex- 
panding voluntary heaith insurance 
plans. 


Favorable. 


SCHOOLS 

$2-billion to stimulate construction over Leaders in both parties hope- 
four years, $451-million in next fiscal ful, after last year's dead- 
yeor, without insisting on desegrega- lock. 
tion. 

HOUSING 

SECONDARY MORTGAGE MARKET 

$1-7-billion more for Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. to supply funds for 
housing by purchase of mortgages 
—present funds will be exhausted this 
fiscal year. 


A quick “yes.” 


SPECIAL MORTGAGE AID 
Continuation of committee of private 
lenders, in cooperation with U. S. of 
ficials, aiding home buyers who can't 
obtain financing — especially in rural 
areas and among minority groups. 


FHA REGULATIONS 
The decision is not yet final, but the 
Administration will ask authority for 
FHA to insure mortgages with lower 
down payment than currently allowed. 
it would take effect when present FHA 
authorization expires in 1958 and make 
FHA as liberal as present VA reguic- 
tions. 


Favorable. 


Probably will go along. 


INTEREST RATES 
Raise VA mortgage rate maximum to 
4%, % to match present FHA rate; hike 
rates for loans for college housing; ad- 
just other similar rates upward. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


New regulations easing requirements 
for small cities to qualify for housing 
funds. 


Cool, particularly to raising 
VA rate. 


Favorable. 


AGRICULTURE 

SURPLUSES 
Extension for a year of authority to sell 
surpluses at cut rates to friendly foreign 
countries (present law expires June 30). 

BARTER BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


New authority to barter agricultural Opposed. 
surpluses with Soviet satellites, 


Favorable. 
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on Most Eisenhower Goals 
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What Eisenhower Wants 


Congressional 


Reaction 


What Eisenhower Wants | 


Ty 


Congressional 
Reaction 





CORN ALLOTMENTS 
Increase in number of acres farmers can 
plant under price support jaw, ; 

WHEAT PENALTIES 
Remove marketing quotas and penalties 


on farmers who grow wheat solely for 
feed and seed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


INVESTIGATING VIOLATIONS 


North vs. South fight (with 
South in command of key 


Commission to look into reports that 
Negroes are denied voting and other 
rights. 


Stronger federal role is the goal. 


Congress this week swept up after 
the inauguration festivities, then settled 
down to a detailed examination of Pres. 
Eisenhower's goals for his fifth vear as 
President. 

Ihe purposes are spelled out in the 
form of requests for legislation (see 
table), and Eisenhower makes no bones 
about what he hopes they will do 

¢ Keep the economy prosperous 
in 1957. 

¢ Remake the Republican Party 
in the image of what he calls Modern 
Republicanism. 

Io the Democrats, who control 
Congress by virtue of their slim major- 
ity in both houses, this double purpose 
creates a painful dilemma. They have 
no desire to wreck Eisenhower's econ- 
omic proposals, for essentially they 
agree with them. But they will use every 
device they can scrape up from long, 
skillful practice of politics to keep any 
of the credit from going to GOP. 
¢ Likely to Succeed—The fate of some 
of the recommendations is therefore 
unusually obscure, but, on the whole, 
the outlook for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram is favorable. 

On the subject of continuing the 
present excise and corporation profit tax 
rates, for example, there is scarcely a 
voice of dissent. 

The President’s proposals for small 
business—an extension of the life of 
the Small Business Administration and 
additional funds for loans—will not be 
opposed. Neither will Eisenhower's 
recommendations for agriculture, 
new appropriations for such purposes as 
medical research, industrial safetv, and 
programs to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. Democrats will support these 
as necessary minimums. But they will 
make an effort to increase some—par- 
ticularly those aiding small business, 
ind those giving more help to farmers. 
e Areas of Dispute—The slugging’ will 
come mainly on issues where Demo- 


or for 
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May vote more than 
Eisenhower requests. 


Favorable. 


Southerners will block it. 


committees). 


CIVIL RIGHTS DIV. OF JUSTICE DEPT. 


crats suspect there is political advantage 
at stake. One of these is the President's 
request for a commission to study 
monetary policy. The White House 
is Opposed to commissions composed 
partly of private citizens and partly of 
members of Congress. It 
better end-product results when 
Congress conducts its own studies, 
cither through legislative committee or 
special committee, after the Executive 
Dept. has made its recommendations. 

This conviction is one reason for the 
recommendation that Congress vote 
funds for a commission composed solely 
of private citizens. 

Rep. Wright Patman, a consistent 
critic of the Federal Reserve and of its 
current tight money policies, has picked 
up the challenge. He is proposing a 
study of credit conducted entirely by 
members of the House. Democratic 
leaders in the Senate might wind up 
favoring a compromise commission 
with a mixture of private citizens and 
congressmen—just the kind the White 
House would like to avoid 

Out of this maneuvering one thing 
scems to be clear: Democratic leaders 
in Congress have no present intention 
of voting money for a study of credit 
in which the Administration will be 
given a free hand. 
¢ Foreign Front—On foreign policy, 
Eisenhower will get authority to use 
U.S. armed forces to block any Com- 
munist aggression in the Middle East. 
But Congress will be balky in providing 
more foreign aid—both globally and in 
the Middle East. The big fight will 
come over allowing the President a freer 
hand in spending aid funds and in com 
mitting them for longer periods of time. 

Eisenhower is given less than an even 
chance of winning Congressional ap 
proval again for U.S. membership in 
the Organization for Trade Coopera 
tion. There will probably also be flank 
ing attacks by protectionist groups seck 


believes a 


New legisigtion to strengthen right to 
vole 


An increase big enough to wipe out 
current $642-million deficit — may back 
5¢ rate for first-class letters, 


Approval of TVA revenue bonds to fi- 
nance generating tacilities. 
NIAGARA DEVELOPMENT 


Prompt decision by Congress to end 
private vs. public deadlock. 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Only a watered-down version 
has any chance. 


POSTAL RATES 


Increase is likely, although 
probably not so much as 
Eisenhower wants. 


POWER 
TVA 


Fair chance, despite 
Congress’ ‘‘no"’ last year. 


Possible compromise. 


ing import quotas and a tougher anti- 
dumping law. 
¢ Trouble Inside GOP—On a number 
of key issues, Eisenhower can get what 
he wants only if he is willing to lay a 
heavy hand on lukewarm Republicans. 
Among these are 

e Aid for school construction. 

e Aid to regions with persistent 
unemployment. 

¢ His proposal to free natural gas 
producers from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. 
¢ Hesitant Reception—Congress has 
been slow to react to some of Eisen- 
hower’s proposals. One reason for this 
is Democratic strategy. Another is that 
the President threw Congressional 
spokesmen for both parties off stride— 
by shifting his legislative recommenda- 
tions from the State of the Union 
message, where they are usually found, 
to the Budget Message. The spending 
rise Outlined in the budget grabbed off 
the headlines and all but smothered the 
details of the new laws that Eisenhower 
wants passed. 
¢ Reason—The explanation for the 
shift seems simple: Eisenhower wanted 
to deliver the State of the Union 
message in person, but did not want 
to wade through the hour and a half it 
takes to read a full listing of recom- 
mendations. So he held his speech to 
generalities—and delivered it in 33 
minutes, 

The program for legislation got a full 
share of attention from the Administra- 
tion message writers. It occupies several 
pages in the President's Budget Mes 
sage to Congress. And it is given in a 
well-organized summary in the Econ 
omic Report this week (page 25). But 
its impact on Congress was clearly 
lessened by dropping it from the State 
of the Union speech. White House 
liaison men assigned to Congress are 
now trying to make up for the slow 
start. 
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How the Big Steel Producers 


Company 


U.S. Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Republic 
Jones & 
Laughlin 
Youngstown Shee 
& Tube 
National Steel 
Armco Steel 
Inland Steel 


Colorado Fuel 
& lron 


Wheeling Steel 


Dota: American Iron & Steel Institute and BUSINESS WEEK 


In 1952 


Percent Growth 
Rank of total "52-57 


1 31.9% 11.3% 
2 15.4 22.0 
3 8.7 16.4 


5.0 20.0 


4.0 
4.6 
4.1 
3.4 


42.5 
21.5 
31.4 
46.6 


1.8 39.4 
1.7 18.2 


Second Division Sets Pace 


rhe steel industry has been calling 
itself a growth industry for almost three 
; This week it took a look at 
itself and saw where most of its growth 
has taken place—in the bottom half of 
the list of the 10 largest producers 
table And for as far ahead as 
the announced expansion programs go 
12 to 30 months—that’s where the real 
growth will continue to show up 
¢ Realignment—That fact brought 
some realignments among the standing 
of steel producers, based on their ingot 
Capacities, as reflected in the figures 
for 1957 made public last week by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 
changes occurred 

¢ Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube took 
over fifth place from National Steel. 
¢ Armco Steel moved into seventh 
thead of Inland 
¢ Detroit Steel climbed from 16th 
to 13th largest producer. 

Uhere other, shifts of 
position as the industry opened 1957 
with an installed capacity of 133,459,- 
above the 1956 
Ihe industry added 5.1-million 
tons to its capability in spite of last 
ummer’s strike, which disrupted con- 
struction as well as production. 
¢ Five-Year Look—But it takes a five 
vear look to grasp what's really hap 
pening to steel industry growth. These 
facts stand out 

¢ Youngstown, a company that 
probably talked less about its progress 
than any major producer, installed more 
1.87-million tons—than any 


years now 


ibove 


I hese 


place 
wcrc 


lesser 


150 ingot tons, 3.9% 
capacity 


capacity 
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other producer except the two largest, 
U.S. Steel and Bethlehem, during the 
five vears ended Dec. 31. 

¢ The only company among the 
top 10 producers that scored a bigger 
increase in capacity percentagewise than 
Youngstown was Inland, which out- 
pointed Youngstown 46.6% to 42.5%. 
Ironically, Inland slipped back to eighth 
place in the rankings, the spot from 
which it had climbed in 1955. Inland 
has added 1.75-million tons since 1952. 
But Armco’s additions of 1.425-million 
cnabled it te move back into seventh. 
On the basis of announced expansion 
plans, Armco will hold en to seventh 
a year hence, but will drop behind again 
in 1959 unless it adds capacity beyond 
that now scheduled. 

Percentagewise, the average expan- 
sion of the top five producers in the 
past five years was just a little more than 
half that of the second five. The leaders 
added 18.2%. The next five ranking 
companies raised their ingot capability 
by 35.6%. 

And, if present expansion plans are 
carried out, the second five steelmakers 
will continue to gain. When their pro- 
grams are complete, they will have in- 
creased the capacity they had on Jan. 
1, 1952, by 47.9%, compared with 
32.2% for the top five. 

he slower pace of its growth has cost 
the top five producers a_ significant 
share of their lead on the rest of the 
trade as well. In 1952, they controlled 
65.6% of the country’s ingot capacity. 
Today, their share is down to 55.6%. 


Disaster Pool 


. Italian, Swedish lines 
drdp charges over ship crash, 
set up limited liability pool to 
meet claims. 


From London, still the world capital 
of the marine insurance business, came 
a report this week of an out-of-court 
settlement between the owners of the 
Andrea Doria and the Stockholm, the 
two transatlantic liners that collided 
last July (BW —Aug.4'56,p28). 

Effect of such a settlement is to 
limit the funds to be made available to 
meet damage claims of both passengers 
and cargo owners. Under the agree- 
ment, the Italian line would abandon 
its $30-million claim against the Swed- 
ish American Line, which would drop 
its own $l-million claim against the 
Doria’s owners. 

Both owners dropped negligence 
charges against each other. This was 
essential for a settlement, because if 
cither line could prove its charges, the 
amount available to meet damages 
would have been at least $15-million. 
¢ Pool—Instead, the settlement estab- 
lishes a limited liability pool. Under 
the protections to shipowners built 
into maritime law, there is a ceiling on 
legal liability, arrived at normally by 
figuring the value of the two ships after 
the crash. Because the Andrea Doria 
was a total loss, its owners are respon- 
sible only to the extent of its earnings 
on its last trip—about $400,000. The 
Stockholm, which had its bow crushed, 
was valued at just over $4-million before 
repairs. 

If this $4.4-million pool doesn’t meet 

claims, the Italian Line may put up 
additional funds. U.S. admiralty law, 
however, sets a maximum requirement 
for such special funds of $60 a ton—or 
$1.8-million for the Doria. 
e Claims—Against this $6.2-million 
maximum, over 2,000 claims totaling 
some $116-million have been filed 
against both lines. But marine insur- 
ance lawyers contend there’s much over- 
lapping and “packing” of claims, feel 
the $6.2-million will be enough. 

A lot has already been paid out by 
underwriters. The Italian Line got an 
estimated $20-million from __ private 
underwriters for hull insurance on the 
Doria, plus $11-million from the Italian 
government. The Swedish American 
Line got about $1-million for repairs. 
Passengers with personal liability polli- 
cies have also collected. In all, nearly 
$40-million may be involved, the big- 
gest financial disaster in marine history. 

The one thing the settlement does 
not do is establish which ship was more 
to blame. 
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omorrow’s jobs 


are being decided by today’s profits 


You could have built an open hearth steel mill 25 years 

ago for 10 million dollars; today it would cost 64 million. 
There was only one place for that added 54 million to come 
from—profits after taxes, carefully saved over the years. 

That modern mill, and the materials to keep it fed, provide 
15,000 jobs. No new mill, no 15,000 jobs; no profits saved, 
no new mill. It’s just as simple and serious as that. 


For “steel mill” substitute machine shop or whatever 
business in which you are interested. The same principle 
applies— growth, expansion, jobs can come only from 
profits saved and invested. And modern machines well used 
can improve those vital profits. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
Gradall doing finishing work PRECISION 
along turnpike. Gradall is MACHINERY 
@ registered trade name. SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Fd 


When 


a — 
> 

yt oN 
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Railroad Presidents Meet... 
| tna 


> 


... They Drive a Golden Spike 


The extension to meet the Missouri 
Pacific brings the DeQueen & Eastern 
10 miles nearer to being the shortest 


You don’t get to see many golden 
pike Yet when 
spikes were driven last Saturday to link 
it Perkins Junction, Ark. 
, the celebrators had to import 
Perkins Junction has no 

nothing but shiny 
white signpost in a 


ceremonies these days. 


two railroad 
pictures 
their 
cheering populace 


wudic nce 


new rails ind i 
clearing among the pines 

lo be perfectly honest about it, the 
pikes weren't gold, either gold 
plated at a cost of But 
fhe occasion was genuine enough: The 
mighty Missouri Pacific RR linked rails 
with the DeQueen & Eastern RR Co., 
which is part of what likes to think 
of itself as the biggest short-line rail- 
vad system in the country 


just 


$1.75 each 
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long-line railroad. With the Texas, 
Oklahoma & Eastern RR Co., a com- 
panion company in Oklahoma, the sys- 
tem now adds up to 86 mi. 
¢ Against the Trend—‘“This is the first 
mainline railroad built in Arkansas in 
a quarter of a century,” said Pres. Paul 
J. Neff (at right in lower picture) as he 
drove the spike in MoPac’s 
94 mi. of the new trackage. “But a lot 
of main track has been taken up in that 
time.” 

Che other spike was driven by Fed 
IH. Dierks, president of Dierks Forests, 
Inc., owner of the short-line 


symbolic 


svstem 


The two presidents arrived in style, 
Neff in his private car in a MoPac 
special from Nashville, Ark., and Dierks 
in a caboose (the short-line system got 
rid of passenger service in 1948). 
They brought 150 operators with them 
(left). 

¢ Modern Twist—Originally, the idea 
was to have the presidents drive the 
spikes with a maul, just as when the 
first transcontinental railroad was com- 
pleted. Somewhere in the planning, 
an alert public relations man pointed 
out a chance to demonstrate the prog- 
ress that railroading has made since 
1869, so a spike-driving machine (800 
spikes an hour) was substituted. 

After taking instructions from a sec- 
tion hand, the two presidents, self- 
conscious in their souvenir engineer 
caps, ran the machine for the historic 
moment (picture, left). 

The spikes, a bit the worse for wear, 
were dug out again for replating and 
presentation to Neff and Dierks. Neff 
said he would put his in the MoPac 
museum in St. Louis. 
¢ Infancy—The future town of Perkins 
was named for C. E. Perkins, a retired 
Missouri Pacific vice-president. It could 
grow the way Dierks’ name town at 
the other end of the new line has risen 
to 1,300 population from near zero 
60 years ago. 

A few people in Dierks can remember 
when the DeQueen & Eastern brought 
its first train into town in 1905. To 
the townspeople, the train was a glam- 
orous and mysterious arrival from outer 
space. One woman from the piney- 
woods was holding a bright parasol to 
shield her from the summer sun. As 
the train rumbled into view, so the story 
goes, her husband shouted to her in 
dead earnest: “Put down that parasol 
or you'll scare that thing off the track!” 
e Timber Empire—The town of Dierks 
grew up around a barrel-stave mill built 
by Hans Dierks and his three brothers, 
one of whom was the father of the 
current company president. Dierks For- 
ests, a closely-held family corporation, 
owns 1}-million acres of woodland in 
an area of Arkansas and Oklahoma 175 
mi. long by 75 mi. wide. 

The company’s two railroads, which 
meet near the state line, were built 
to haul logs to the mills and to take 
the mill products to the main rail- 
roads. About 10% of their 8,000 car- 
loads a year are shipped by farmers and 
businesses along the way. 

The MoPac link Dierks 
to serve a $15-million newsprint mil!— 
being built in Pine Bluff, Ark.—without 
having to ship over two other railroads 
for the 170-mi. distance. The Missouri 
Pacific spent about $500,000 for its 
half of the link; the DeQueen & Eastern 
got by with about $200,000 because 
Dierks Forests already owned the night 
of way. 


enables 
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LONG-LASTING TRUCK TARPS 
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LIGHTWEIGHT CONSTRUCTION COVERS 


Coated Du Pont nylon versatile new protective fabrics 


mean greater long-run economy in many jobs 


Today, protective covers of coated nylon are used 
by hundreds of businesses. In uses ranging from 
open-top truck covers to theater tents and water- 
proof fabric for children’s wading pools, coated 
nylon fabrics are lightweight, durable and more 
economical in the long run. 

Nylon covers are made in a variety of coatings 
and laminations for many different uses. Coated 
nylon is waterproof,and, when properly fabricated, 
will last up to three times as long as other cover- 
ing fabric. Coated-nylon covers resist the effects 
of rot, mildew, chemicals and hard wear. And 
they’re easy to repair, easy to handle...stay flexible 


even when they’re used at sub-zero temperatures. 

Find out how this new material can fill the re- 
quirements of your particular operation. Ask your 
regular fabricator or fabric supplier for informa- 
tion, or write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), 4531 Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


COATED NYLON — long-wearing... easy to handle... lightweight 
... waterproof...resistant to rot and mildew 





In Business 


Raymond Firestone Joins Brother 


At Summit of Rubber Company 


\ pair of brothers, sons of the founder, now occupy 
the two top posts at Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the 
second largest outfit in the trade. Harvey S. Firestone, 


Jr., chairman and chief executive officer (left in picture), 
announced that his brother 

Raymond C., 48 years old, 

was taking over as president. 

Raymond succeeds Lee R. 

Jackson, who is going into 

@, semi-retirement with the 


new title of vice-chairman 


of the board, after 44 years 
. with the company. 
. Raymond Firestone star- 


= red as a polo player at 

As Princeton, and in 1933 

i ' ' joined the company as a 

i service station attendant. 

He acquired experience in a 

wide variety of company posts, interrupted by three 
years as a ferry pilot during World War II. 


Dow Quits as Equitable’s President; 
Nobody is Quite Saying Why 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, third largest U.S. 
life company, lost a president last week, and nobody 
seems to know quite why. A company announcement 
said that Pres. Charles W. Dow had resigned because 
of “differences of opinion with the board on matters of 
organization structure that have been under discussion 
for some weeks.” No other word was forthcoming from 
either Dow or the company. 

I'he resignation of Dow, who took office last February, 
recalled the stormy 1954 quitting of ‘Thomas I. Parkinson 
as chairman and chief executive officer. 

Ray D. Murphy, who now holds Parkinson's old 
titles, will assume the additional duties of president. 


High Court Upholds Right to Strike 
At Reopening Time During a Contract 


lhe U.S. Supreme Court this week preserved for 
labor unions the right to strike to enforce demands made 
at a wage reopening stage during a long-term contract. 

The decision upholds the National Labor Relations 
Board's interpretation of an ambiguous provision in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The law says a party who wishes to 
modify a contract may not resort to strike or lockout 
“for a period of 60 days after notice is given or until the 


38 


csi , » 
expiration of such contract, whichever occurs later. 

A lower appeals court held that this means that a 
union may not strike for money or fringe benefits during 
the life of a contract. This was reversed by the Supreme 
Court, in an opinion written by Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren. The Chief Justice wrote that a strike by a union 
at reopening time is legal, providing that the 60-day 
notice is observed. 

The case grew out of an unfair labor practice contro- 
versy in 1952 between Lion Oil Co. (since merged into 
Monsanto Chemical and the CIO Oil Workers inter- 
national Union. 


Refunds Doomed on Tax Write-Off 


World War II defense manufacturers this week lost 
their last hope of getting millions of dollars in tax 
refunds. In two unanimous opinions, the Supreme 
Court rejected two claims and doomed more than 40 
others, involving more than $62-million, all of them 
asserting that the government’s wartime “partial” accel- 
erated amortization program was void. 

Lower courts had split on test cases brought by Allen- 
Bradley Co. and National Lead Co. The Supreme Court 
upheld the War Production Board policy of granting 
fast tax write-off on only part of the cost of building 
essential war production facilities. ‘The companies 
argued that the law covered the full cost. 


Business Briefs 


The Comptroller of the Currency has withdrawn his 
O.K. on a move by First National Bank of Boston to 
expand into the suburbs by merging with the Granite 
National Bank of Quincy. The federal official acted 
after the Massachusetts Legislature rushed through a 
law forbidding banks to cross county lines. 


Economic indicators: The Commerce Dept. says 
cash dividends in 1956 were nearly $11.3-billion and a 
record, topping the year before by 8%—despite an 8% 
drop in December. . . . The SEC reports that savings 
went up $3.9-billion in third quarter 1956. . . . U.S. 
output of minerals reached a record $17.3-billion last 
year, says Interior Secy. Seaton. 


The Texas oil allowable for February was set by the 
Railroad Commission at 3,543,672 bbl. a day on a 15-day 
schedule. ‘That’s 92,970 bbl. a day higher than the 
allowable set Jan. 12. 


Putting on muscle: 

Alabama Power Co. will spend $47-million on expan- 
sion this year; Georgia Power Co. will spend $51-million. 
Both are Southern Co. subsidiaries. . . . Johns-Manville 
Corp. says its $35-million spending on expansion in 
1957 will be its biggest ever. . . . Rochester (N. Y.) Gas 
& Electric Corp. expects to spend $20.5-million on 
expansion this year. 

Philadelphia’s far-ranging Bankers Securities Corp. 
moved into still another field when it took control of 
Yellow Cab. Co. of Philadelphia. 
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IHustration is 2-times actual size of needle bearing 





KAYDON 


Hill 





@Neevie BEARINGS ) 











Two. standard sizes 


—-+ 500” ‘es 
Shaft 
Diameter Housing Bore 
1.0605 1.3130" 
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Shaft Housing Bore 
Diameter 1 5005” 
1.1875 
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You get these Kaydon design advantages: 


fi.) Greater effective length needie roilers for MORE CAPACITY (41% on 1,” width). 
LONGER LIFE (2.8 times as much on 1,” width) [2.] Simplified construction that SAVES 
you money [3.] Pre-packed tubrication that SAVES assembly time. 


These new thin-shell bearings were developed with the 
co-operation of the FORD MOTOR COMPANY for use in 
FORD-O-MATIC and MERC-O-MATIC automatic transmissions 


Kaydon’s new thin-shell needle bearing gives 
more of everything — more economy... 
more capacity ... plus longer life than any 
other comparable bearing. That’s because 
of Kaydon’s greater effective length of 
spherical end rollers. 


ve AAYUOUN 


MUSKEGON*+MICHIGAN 





All types of ball and roller bearings — 4” inside diameter to 124” outside diameter .. 
Roller Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Bi-Angular Roller ¢ Spherical Roller ¢ Needle Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust Bearings 


This new bearing is ready for you right 
now from stock in two standard sizes (illus- 
trated). Other sizes will be available later. 

For complete specifications, ask for Data 
Sheet No. K562 — write, call or wire Kay- 
don of Muskegon. 


SNGENEERENG CORP. 








available from stock 
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The FIRST 


Renewable Composition Disc 
BRONZE GLOBE VALVE 

150 ibs. Steam 3OO Ibs. O.W.G. 
% in. to S in. 


Making a 
Workhorse 
a Champion 





Work horse of industry's pipelines is 
the renewable disc globe valve. 

Jenkins Bros. originated this type of 
valve, and has always reasoned that the 
valve that has most of the work to do 
should have a liberal extra measure of 
dependability. The result is this Fig. 
106-A. 

It's easy to see why it is the cham- 
pion of disc-equipped bronze globe 
valves. Every part, from heat-proof 
handwheel to pipe ends, reflects the 
design and construction skill of genera- 
tions of Jenkins Valve specialists. 

Fig. 106-A not only looks better — 
it proves out better in performance. In 
any comparison, its long-life, low- 
upkeep record has always set the stand- 
ard. That is the true measure of valve 
cost — and it is the reason why indus- 
try’s shrewdest buyers will settle for 
nothing less than Fig. 106-A quality. 

The Fig. 106-A “family”, with inter- 
changeable parts, provides Globe, 
Angle, and Check patterns to meet 
90% of average plant valve needs. 

Ask your Jenkins Distributor for full 


information, or write: Jenkins Bros., 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 


JENKINS | 


LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND 


SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING-HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS VAL \ E > Fs 
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Prices will make headline news out of Washington in coming months. 


Note the White House inflation warnings—first in the State of the 
Union and Budget messages, now in the Economic Report to Congress. 


And note how Congress is getting interested. Proposals for investi- 
gation of increases in prices of basic materials and commodities are 
dropped in the legislative hopper just about every day (page 29). 


There will be no return to direct price control, barring a shooting war. 
Sen. Homer Capehart (R-Ind.) is again talking about his old bill to authorize 
standby price controls, to be used if and when needed. But there’s no 
sign of any serious support for him at this time. 


However the attack on the inflation threat will go beyond mere 
“jaw-boning.” Some industries upping prices will be called on to explain 
them—explain them both to Congressional committees and to the anti- 
trusters. 


Here is the picture: 


Pres. Eisenhower will continue to plug level prices. The tone of his 
messages to Congress is that dollar stability depends on private as well 
as government restraint. This is a highlight of his Economic Report 
(page 25). 


He wants the unions to go easy on pay demands. The fact is that 
most of the big unions, especially those that set pay trends, have contracts 
that run through this year, mostly with automatic pay increases. This 
blunts the effectiveness of pressure on the unions as a weapon against 
inflation this year. 


Business and industry will feel the real pressure. Many of the 
nation’s big industrial producers have absorbed rising wage costs in the 
past few years—failed to pass on higher wages in prices. Now some of 
them feel they are in a real squeeze. They need more profits to meet 
expansion needs. But if they raise prices, they invite Washington scrutiny. 


Steel is an example. It took a big wage rise last year and the resulting 
price increase was smaller than expected. It was rumored at the time— 
and denied—that the industry was persuaded by Washington to go easy 
on the price hike. But the industry has big expansion plans, and the 
government has refused to grant quick tax write-offs in the name of defense. 
This adds to the financing problem (BW—Jan.5’57,p34). 


All the same, Congress will keep a close eye on steel prices. The 
Senate Public Works Committee already is trying to find out why there’s 
a shortage of steel for highway building. This is bound to get into the 
price issue. 


Antitrust committees will get active on steel. It’s clear now that if 
the industry does go through with a general price rise this year, it 
will have to explain why, just as it used to in the early postwar years. 


The oil and gas industry will face a new going over. The situation 
brought on by the Suez closure has sent prices up. Congress will ask 
“Why?” 


Recent crude oil price hikes will have to be explained. Members of 
the Senate Committee on anti-monopoly will try to link price rises with 
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the Justice Dept.’s approval for oil companies to work together in taking 
care of West Europe. 


Prices of natural gas will be taken up, too. Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney 
thinks Washington hasn’t been diligent enough in its control of prices. 
He plans some hearings —and at a time when work is being done on a 
new bill to exempt local gas producers from federal price control. 


Newsprint also will be in the news on prices. A Senate committee 
plans to hold hearings on recent price rises. Both the Senate Banking and 
Interstate Commerce Committees want to go into alleged monopolistic 
pricing by Canadian newsprint producers. 

‘ eae 

On Treasury Secy. Humphrey’s criticism of the budget, we told you 
last week that the Secretary himself did not think he was bucking the 
White House on spending (BW—Jan.19’57,p42). Subsequent developments 
have borne that out. Humphrey and Eisenhower have no quarrel. The 
President put his own interpretation this week on Humphrey’s views. 
Stories of a big split aren’t standing up. 


Reaction to Humphrey’s position is coming in every mail. Fact is that 
few if any Treasury Secretaries have ever drawn a response on any issue 
comparable to what Humphrey has had on his economy views. 


Humphrey won't try to tell Congress where to cut the budget. This was 
made clear last week when the Secretary testified behind the closed doors 
of the House Appropriations Committee. He hewed to the Eisenhower 
budget line, that executive departments and agencies will try to search out 
ways to save money, and that Congress should be equally watchful. 


Congress will delay on Eisenhower's request for a financial study. 


The President’s proposal is for a commission of able citizens to take 
a look at how the nation’s monetary and credit system works. This would 
cover the operations of the Federal Reserve System, which is independent 
of federal control, as well as the financing policies of the government 
and the activities of its many lending agencies. 


Note this week’s action by the House Banking Committee. On a motion 
by Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.), it voted to undertake the study itself. 
Patman is a long-time critic of the Reserve system. 


The Senate attitude may be different. Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, also of Texas, talks of a joint House-Senate study, and is agree- 
able to putting on public members appointed by the President. Best 
guess in Washington is that there will be a mixed commission, made up of 
members of the House and Senate and public representatives. 


There’s trouble within the merged AFL-CIO. Walter Reuther of the 
Auto Workers thinks George Meany, the big union’s boss, is keeping too 
heavy a hand on committees and ‘staff, and excludes CIO officials from 
planning. Reuther also is unhappy with organizing progress and feels that 
Meany hasn’t been strong enough on anti-racketeering programs. Reuther 
will fight for a bigger say. The story probably will break soon, maybe at the 
AFL-CIO council meeting in Miami next week. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 26, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





When "Roll-Top" Roberts saw the light... 


say, sir! What was good 
enough for father’s father IS 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME.” 
This was fundamental philos- 
ophy for “Roll-Top” Roberts. 

But suddenly, business began 
to dwindle — disappearing some- 
how in the dusty nooks and 
musty crannies of the roll-top 
monster that fairly overflowed 
his office. 

Then, one day ...acaller... 
THE INVINCIBLE MAN with 
the office plan. He surveyed 
Roberts’ hidebound setup . 
showed how business-engineered 





Invincible steel furniture could 
turn it into a functional, cus- 
tomer-inviting unit. He covered 
every detail with a plan for 
streamlined efficiency. 

“I say, sir! Pioneering progress 
was the trademark for father’s 
father... AND THAT’S GOOD 
ENOUGH FOR ME!” Same 


Roberts — revised philosophy. 


MORAL: Let The Invincible 
Man make your office plan! 


INVINCIB 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN /n Canada: A. R. Davey Company, Ltd. 














THE INVINCIBLE 
OFFICE PLAN 
NING MAN isn't 
really a knight 

in shining armor. 
It's just his good 
works that make 
him look that way. 


Of course, you're not like “Roll-Top” 
Roberts. But in view of today’s high 
cost of office space — even the most 
progressive businessman will find 

it pays to work with Invincible’s 
office-planning consultants. Write for 
free descriptive literature. 


Metal Furniture Company 


Business-engineered 
for better business living 


Factory Representative 
1162 Caledonia Road, Toronto 10, Canada 





gas and oil are many things 


Miracle fabrics, tires, plastics, paint... fertilizer, anti-freeze, vitamins... 


GROWTH OF T.G. T. GAS DELIVERIES 
Continuing stream of useful products from hydrocarbons of gas itt BILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET 


and oil. And Tennessee Gas contributes generously to all of them. 


[he nation’s longest pipeline not only transports natural gas 
for home and industry. It also explores for and produces 
gas and oil...extracts, converts natural gas hydrocarbons... 


refines and markets products of petroleum. 
“48 sO Ss! ‘52° _ 


g i i i : > . ise As gas fs used for more and more of the 
Blends gas and oil with imagination and enterprise ee So ae ee 
you more and more of it. 
for better living. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 





In Marketing 


Softgoods Trade Is Offered 


Criticism, Remedies, a Few Kind Words 


The uncertainties of the softgoods trade continue to 
challenge the experts: 

* Last week, Dr. Hector Lazo of New York University 
summed up, for the National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Assn., some of the industry’s problems as he saw them, 
suggested a few remedies. 

* The Credit Clearing House of Dun & Bradstreet 
found cause for both optimism and discouragement in a 
recent survey of the apparel market. 

Lazo summed up the problem briskly by these figures: 
In 1941, 133-million Americans bought 152-million dozen 
hose. In 1955, 164-million Americans bought: 154-mil- 
lion dozen hose. 

Acknowledging that softgoods has some special head- 
aches—foreign competition, instability of raw materials 
prices, style complications, he insisted that other indus- 
tries suffer to some degree from these same problems, 
and have done a better job than softgoods on productiv- 
ity and sales. 

He feels that the industry has erred in tending to sacri- 
fice quality to price. Other industries, he says, have 
persuaded the consumer to spend more by convincing 
him the product is worth it. ‘They have found out what 
their customers wanted; have stuck to a certain quality 
level under a brand name, packaged the product attrac- 
tively, and promoted it heavily. The whole distribution 
package is carefully co-ordinated. His advice to the soft- 
goods trade: Do likewise. 

Credit Clearing House’s survey of independent apparel 
retailers (excluding publicly ow ned department and chain 
stores) found that sales in these stores have been running 
8% ahead of 1955; more than half (59%) expect this 
winter to prove better than last. 

On the debit side, a majority reported increased inven- 
tories, higher costs, lower markups. Some 73% reported 
a growth in charge selling—with collections slower. The 
number of failures in the first 11 months of 1956 was 
37% higher than in the same 1955 period. 


Schwarz Closes Its Washington Branch 


Too Much Turnover In Clientele 


F. A. O. Schwarz—the most famous name in toy 
retailing (BW —Dec.15’51,p104)—closed the doors of its 
Washington (D. C.) branch last week. 

The immediate reason’ was that, after seven years, its 
lease was up, and Schwarz and the landlord disagreed on 
renewal terms. But there was another reason: The cap- 
ital is a tough market to crack for Schwarz’s kind of 
operation. Much of Schwarz’s merchandise aims at the 
carriage trade, and to build up a business of this kind 
takes years of growth and a steady, repeat clientele. 
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@ P. 46 Small Cars Jockey for Place in Market 
e P. 53 A Second Try for Acrilan 


“You can’t rely on the casual shopper,” says Philip L. 
Kirkham, president—and turnover of Washington popu- 
lation is constant. 

Schwarz has two other branches, much older ones, in 
Boston, and Ardmore, Pa. Both are doing very well, 
Kirkham reports. For the year just ended, the company 
as a whole did a record business—every month of the 


year. 
e e . 


Fight Looms Over “Noncontroversial” Ban 


On “Good Faith” Defense in Discount Cases 


An early battle is shaping up in Congress over pro- 
posed legislation to make it illegal for a supplier to grant 
discounts to some of his wholesale or retail outlets—but 
not to all—if the result is to injure competition. The 
proposal would, in effect, eliminate the “good faith” 
defense in such cases (BW —Jul.7°56,p29). 

Speaker Sam Rayburn has listed the Patman-Kefauver 
bill among the “noncontroversial” bills he would like to 
see brought to the floor quickly as part of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s program of aid to small business, 

Actually, there is more opposition to the measure— 
which is heavily backed by small business organizations— 
than last year’s 393-to-3 House vote would indicate (it 
bogged down in the Senate). Opponents fear it would 
bring rigidity into the price structure, and actually rob 
small suppliers of a prime asset: the ability to adjust prices 
quickly to beat out larger competitors in spot situations. 


Consumer Goods of All Types 


Will Figure in Merchandising Probe 


\ federal grand jury has started an investigation of 
merchandising of consumer goods in the New York area. 

The probe began when Judge Mortimer W. Byers in 
Brooklyn Federal Court charged the jury of 18 men and 
five women in secret. 

Augustus Marchetti, trial attorney, refused to say ex- 
actly what specific areas of merchandising are being inves- 
tigated. “Ihe investigation,” he says, “involves con- 
sumer goods—manufacturers, distributors, wholesalers, 
jobbers, retailers—of all types.” Marchetti added that 
the procedure being followed in this case is somewhat 
unusual because of the “broad base” of the investigation. 
Ordinarily, in grand jury investigations like this, the dis- 
tribution of specific commodities is under scrutiny. In 
this probe, all kinds of consumer goods are involved. It 
was started on complaint of unnamed persons that they 
were being “damaged.” 

Trade rumors had it that discount house practices— 
from both retail and manufacturing sides—were being 
investigated for antitrust violations. Marchetti refused 
to pin the inquiry down to discounters. 
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Varke fing 


Contenders for the small car market line up 
(above) with an American Ford on the left and a 
Rambler stationwagon on the far right for com- 
parison. The Volkswagen (foreground and right) 
is by far the biggest seller in the U.S. import 
market. Others, left to right, are Nash Metro- 
politan, Ford Consul, Renault Dauphine, Rover 
75, Austin A-40. All sell between about $1,500 
and $2,000, at New York, except the Rover, which 
is priced around $3,400. 
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A Place for Small Foreign Cars 


“It’s silly,” says George Romney, 
president of American Motors Corp., 
“for a surburban housewife to drive 
a two-ton car two blocks to buy a loaf 
of bread.” 

If she must drive on a_two-block 
errand, the kind of vehicle she ought 
to have—Romney and a number of 
European manufacturers believe—is a 
“small car” with half the weight, one- 
fourth the horsepower, three-fourths 
the length, and two-thirds the price of 
a new Chevrolet. 
¢ Growing Minority—Nearly 70,000 
Americans last year bought small, cheap- 
to-operate cars made in Europe. They 
bought for a variety of reasons, includ- 
ing the overriding one that no major 
U. S. auto company produces such a 
car. More than 7,000 of those small 
cars were Metropolitans, made in Eng- 
land for Romney’s American Motors, 
the only U. S. auto company that offers 
such a vehicle. 

In addition, Americans last year 
bought 25,000 larger European cars 
(more than 100-in. wheelbase) for a 
total foreign-car sale of 95,000 units. 
This was 1.5% of the total U. S. mar- 
ket—the first time foreign cars had 
taken more than 1%. Considering 


that only 57,000 foreign cars were sold 


in this country in 1955, small-car im- 
porters are projecting an annual market 
of an astonishing 600,000 units by 
1960. ; 
¢ Price Disadvantage—That’s why a 
still small but growing group in Detroit 
thinks the U. S. auto industry is on the 
threshold of an entirely new competi- 


tive race: sales leadership in small cars. 
But if Detroit does jump into the 
market, it will not be with a U.S. 
manufactured automobile. Economics 
are against it. 

Materials are not the dominant 
factor in U.S. auto production costs— 
labor is. And, according to one expert, 
it takes just about as much labor to 
build a small car as to build a large 
one. Volkswagen quickly found out 
about the U.S. wage scale compared 
with Europe’s; it abandoned the idea of 
manufacturing in New Jersey for the 
U.S. market when it learned such cars 
would cost more than imported ones. 

So, any U.S. auto companies involved 
in a race for the small car market would 
have to look abroad for the source. 


|. Different Worlds 


According to Laurence Pomeroy, 
technical editor of The Motor, in 1928 
—when cars were about the same size 
in Europe and America—U.S. com- 
panies sold 368,329 (or 86%) of the 
foreign market. In 1938, the U.S. 
sold 49% of the market abroad. In 
1955, this share of the foreign market 
was a meager 20%—only 211,614 cars. 
While Detroit was inflating its cars, 
more than 60% of the foreign market 
continued to call for cars with engines 
developing less than 50 hp. No major 
U.S. auto producer makes such an 
engine. 

Thus Europe now sells more cars 
in the U.S. than the U.S. does in 
Europe. In reflecting the economies 


of their own worlds, U.S. and foreign 
cars have gone separate ways. 
¢ Different Needs—George 
sums it up: 

“The large American car developed 
because there were bad roads here, 
great distances to be traveled, an abun- 
dance of raw materials, and no particu- 
larly restrictive taxes. The European 
car, small and maneuverable, developed 
because in Europe there were good 
roads—but narrow and congested ones— 
a poor supply of raw materials, and 
high taxes.” 

To these factors, you can add high 
income and surburban living in America 
and low income in Europe, and the 
“conspicuous consumption” of Ameri- 
cans, who want their cars to reflect 
their progress in life. 

Horsepower and weight taxes in 
Europe, plus very high cost of “petrol,” 
make the 15-mi.-per-gal. U.S. V-8 
engine an expensive luxury there. Fur- 
thermore, the old (but well paved) 
European roads are narrow and twist- 
ing, and Europeans customarily drive 
much faster than Americans. The “soft”’ 
suspension and slower-responding steer- 
ing that make U.S. cars sway and side- 
slip on curves at high speed is down- 
right dangerous in Europe. 
¢ Back to Basics—There are indications 

as Romney points out—that in the 
U.S., the wheel has come full circle. 
Congestion is getting so severe in 
metropolitan areas that maneuvera- 
bility again becomes a virtue in a Car. 
Operating costs, with higher consump- 
tion of higher-price gasoline, and 


Romney 





Look what paper 
is doing now: 


* Little bag o’ tokens 
* One-shot razor handle 
* Copper “‘glue”’ lines 


* Now they’re packaging subway 
tokens in little paper pouches... 
on automatic machines. Philadel- 
phia Transit Company’s ingenious 
idea saves hours of hand labor, 
eliminates errors in token count. 


They’re using Riegel’s poly-coated 
heat-seal Pouchpak*, ideal for high- 
speed packaging. or. 
* “Little Shaver”, ingenious one- 
shot safety razor, has to be strong 
enough for comfortable shaving, yet 
inexpensive because it is used once 


and thrown away. R. R. Kellogg's 
designers chose Riegel’s Weather- 


proof Bristol for the combination 
cover-handle. This high wet-strength 
paper easily withstood Kellogg’s 15- 
hour hot water test. 


* Copper for electronic printed 
circuits is “glued” to a base by lami- 
nating with a special resin-impreg- 
nated Riegel paper. This paper gives 
a strong, high-dielectric bond, re- 
sistant to moisture and chemicals. 
It’s just one of many examples of 
Riegel’s ability to custom-make 
paper for industry. 


Have you a problem that can be 
solved with better paper? Write to- 
day to Riegel Paper Corporation, 
P.O. Box 250, New York 16, N.Y. 
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soaring prices of a new U.S. car, are 
making many a car buyer take another 
look at the cost of personal transporta- 
tion—especially if he’s considering pur- 
chase of a “second” car (about 15% 
of U.S. owners have more than one 
Car). 

Since Detroit doesn’t make many 
cars that meet these considerations, the 
door opens for the small foreign auto. 


ll. The Contenders 


The small car market in the U.S. 
has only one volume producer. West 
Germany’s Volkswagen, with sales of 
44,864 through November, had about 
50% of the 1956 market. Far behind 
came American Motors’ foreign-built 
Metropolitan, 6,515: British Motors 
Corp.’s MG, 5,152; English Ford, 3,690; 
Jaguar, 3,377; Rootes Motors’ Hillman, 
3,023; Mercedes-Benz, 2,708; Austin- 
Healey, 2,661; Standard Motor Co.'s 
Triumph, 2,133; France's Renault, 
2,124. A half dozen other companies 
sold between 1,000 and 2,000 cars in 
the 11 months. 
¢ The Big Nine—Forgetting the MG, 
Jaguar, Austin-Healey, Mercedes-Benz, 
ind ‘Triumph, which are sport cars and 
generally expensive, nine importers of 
small cars accounted for 75% of the 
total foreign car market in the U.S. 
All of these companies, plus Italy's 
huge Fiat works, offer cars of less than 
100-in. wheelbase. Some are able to 
carry five persons, with fuel consump- 
tion of 30 mpg. or better in traffic. 
Usually they sell in the U.S. between 
$1,000 and $1,800. 

They ride roughly, by U.S. stand- 
ards. ‘They have manual transmissions, 
which many women don't like. Getting 
service and parts for some of them is 
sometimes a problem, and as family 
cars they cant match the utility of 
bigger American vehicles, available on 
used car lots at comparable prices. 

But they have offsetting advantages. 
They are easy to drive in traffic. Initial 
cost is low, and sometimes you can 
drive two weeks on 10 gal. of gas. 
Their re-sale value is exceptionally 
high—although this is bound to change 
as the market expands. ‘There is another, 
less-well-defined appeal of the foreign 
cars: They are recognizably different 
from Detroit products. 

* High Targets—The European pro- 
ducers play to all these stimuli. 

Volkswagen, aiming at annual U.S. 
sales of 250,000 by 1960, is orienting 
itself to the American market in two 
ways. It has a sport body (the Karmann- 
Ghia) and European trade reports say 
it will restyle for 1958. 

Ford of England—located at Dagen- 
ham—is sighting a high target for 1957: 
25,000 to 30,000 sales—an awesome 
goal in light of the fact that Ford im- 
ported around 5,000 in 1956. But Ford 


of Dagenham has perhaps the most 
glittering prospects of all the other for- 
eign builders—depending upon the in- 
terest in small cars of Ford of Dearborn. 
Ford of England is a private company, 
but Ford of Dearborn owns a control- 
ling share of its stocks. 

Dagenham is Britain’s No. 2 pro- 
ducer (world’s sixth largest). While it 
exported about half its cars, it sent 
only 2% to Ford dealers in the U.S. 
It retails here through only 30-40 U.S. 
Ford dealers—aside from foreign car 
dealers. Dagenham’s entire U. S. dealer 
network numbers about 400 active 
agencies (only 50 exclusives), and its 
major effort this year will be to add 
dealers. It would like more U.S. Ford 
dealer outlets, but this is up to Dear- 
born. 

France’s state-owned Renault factory, 
too, is taking dead aim on the U.S. 
small car market. It hasn’t been a major 
factor up to now, but with a new model 
coming out of a new plant, it figures 
on sending 16,000 cars to the U.S. 
this year. Its hope lies in the 30-hp., 
89-in. wheelbase Dauphine. 

Only one U.S. company is now 
ready to do battle with: the foreign 
companies. Why this is so is the same, 
yet different, at each U.S. auto com- 
pany. 


lll. Where Detroit Stands 


All Detroit companies share one rea- 
son for brushing off the small car 
market: the existence of millions of 
used cars. For prospects who want a 
second car or a cheaper car, Detroit 
has a standing answer: Buy a used car. 
This has to be Detroit’s answer, for 
the used cars have to be sold if all 
those new cars are to be moved. 

But that’s not answer enough for 
one U.S. auto company: American 
Motors. Ever since 1950, when the 
late George Mason brought out the 
Rambler, AMC has been enamored 
of small cars. Now it is more than 
infatuation: It is marriage. AMC's 
very existence depends upon whether 
Mason and now George Romney have 
figured the U.S. auto market correctly. 
¢ Unorthodox—Romney doesn’t _ be- 
lieve the used car is a substitute for a 
small, cheap car. The used car still 
has the disadvantages of too much size 
and high operating costs that it had 
when it was new. Romney thinks 
eventually the U.S. auto market will 
split three ways: 

e Large, high-powered luxury cars 
for those who want and can afford 
them. 

¢ Compact cars that have as much 
interior room as the large cars, but with 
greater economy. 

¢ Small cars for multiple car fami- 
lies and for stop-and-go driving. 

AMC is moving slowly toward that 
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Ut Teco GROWTH Celle the. try 


Growth — in financial strength, for example, tells For the engineer who sets his sights high, Temco’s 
the Temco success story. : increasing financial strength means the prestige of a 
soundly established company, plus the opportunity 
that only a vigorous, growing organization can offer. 
Here’s your opportunity to match your stride to a 
company that’s going places — fast! 





At the end of its first full year of operation, 1946, 
Temco’s net worth was $23,042. Within five years, 
this figure was multiplied one hundredfold; and in 
1955— the company’s 10th anniversary — its net 
worth had zoomed to $10,402,937. This year, as a 
result of steadily expanding facilities and new prime 
contracts climaxing the successful development of Mr. Joe Russell, Engineering Personnel 
aircraft, missiles and weapons systems of its own Room 10-E, Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Texas 
design, Temco’s financial strength will set an impres- 


sive new record. Please send me complete details of the Temco story 


of unusual opportunities for creative engineers. I am 





especially interested in 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * DALLAS 
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we handle the “HEAVY” 


4 
The heavy, or villair, in the old-time melodrama 


cece te 


Our nearest 
representative 
knows how to 

help you, 

Or write direct to 
Bay City, Michigan. 


Pad hr 


was always taken care of in the last act. 


Here at Industrial Brownhoist we produce 
equipment that handles heavy materials with 


equal dispatch—but without suspense or delay. 


Whether your heavy materials handling prob- 
lem calls for locomotive cranes, coal or ore 
bridges, unloaders, standard or special buckets, 
or other equipment, you can depend on Indus- 


trial Brownhoist for an economical solution. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


ELYRIA FOUNDRY Subsidiary of Penn-Iexas 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Montreal, P. Q. 
AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 
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concept of a market. When it was 
first introduced, the Rambler was built 
on a 100-in. wheelbase. It was too 
small for the taste of the time. So it 
was enlarged (now 108-in. wheelbase) 
while AMC began experiments with 
a small car that later led to the Metro- 
politan. 

Now Romney thinks that, with the 
Rambler—which he terms a “compact 
car’—and the Metropolitan, his com- 
pany can cover the bulk of the future 
market. People accustomed to a big 
car will take first to the Rambler more 
easily than to a car as small as the 
§5-in. wheelbase Metropolitan, 

Meanwhile, AMC is going to push 

the Met hard. For the first time this 
car has its own sales force, which is 
out offering Metropolitan franchises for 
the first time on the same basis as any 
other car. From sales of 7,323 Metro- 
politans in 1956, AMC hopes to go 
to 20,000 this vear. 
e Rest of Detroit—For the moment, 
no other U.S. auto company is chal- 
lenging AMC in this market. General 
Motors, although a pioneer in small 
cars experimentation—it built one in 
the 1930s and again in the late 1940s— 
insists that its foreign subsidiaries do 
not vet have the capacity to serve their 
existing markets. GM Pres. Harlow 
Curtice said recently, “If the time 
should come when they have excess 
capacity, which I do not foresee, we 
might take a look at the possibility” 
of importing to the U.S. GM’s Austra- 
lian company, Holden, has a small car. 
So, too, does Opel of Germany. 

Ford Motor Co., in addition to its 
ties with Dagenham, owns a German 
company whose Taunus is a true small 
car. But the German company does 
not have the capacity even to think 
about the U.S. market. Up to now, 
Ford-Dearborn has neither encouraged 
nor discouraged Ford-Dagenham in its 
U.S. aspirations. It is watching the 
market growth carefully, fully aware 
that it is in an excellent position. If 
a sizable U.S. market for small cars 
develops, and Ford dealers need a 
cheaper new car to sell, all Ford- 
Dearborn has to do is to nod. Ford- 
Dagenham has the capacity to push 
cars into the U.S. market at a fast 
clip. 

Chrysler is in the weakest position 
to exploit a small car market. It once 
thought—in 1953-1954—that public 
taste was for a small car. It shortened 
Plymouth and Dodge—and lost its place 
in the market. That memory is still 
green. 

Nevertheless, Chrysler has decided 
it must develop a small car or lose an 
export trade. 

Studebaker-Packard, fighting to stay 
alive in the U.S. market, has no inten- 
tions of heading into a new competitive 
area. END 
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when should you pay 
$13.00°a pound 


for TITANIUM? 


The answer is when its cost/life ratio makes titanium less 
costly than other metals—as it often does. Look at it this 
way... 


More Metal Per Pound—Titanium weighs only 56% as 
much as steel of the same strength. Where 50 pounds of steel 
is needed—28 pounds of titanium will do the job. 


It's Final Cost That Counts—Fabricating takes the lion’s 
share of production costs on most jobs. Considering material 
and fabricating costs together usually whittles down the 
titanium price differential to 2 or 3 to 1. And, most impor- 


REM-CRU 





TITANIUM 


MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 


Titanium Outlasts Most Metals — even those generally con- 
sidered ‘corrosion-resistant,’ by 10, 20, even 50 times or more. 
Added together, these facts often make titanium the most 
inexpensive material you can use. And only titanium can 
provide its exceptional combination of light-weight, high- 
strength, and resistance to corrosion. Ask a REM-CRU engi- 
neer to give you complete details about what titanium can 
do for you. 
*The actual cost of titanium mill products varies with the 
grade, size and quantity ordered. The $13.00 figure is repre- 
sentative of today’s prices for items used in commercial ap- 
plications. 


World's Most Versatile Metal 


Sales Offices: 3338 South Malt Avenue, Los Angeles 22, California + 4501 W. Cortland Street, Chicago 39, Illinois » 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 









































PRITCHARD’S SINGLE RESPONSIBILITY CONTRACT HAS MORE TO OFFER YOU! 


CONSIDER THE TIME... V/hen building a new plant, 
modernizing or expanding present facilities, time is 


money. Every extra day of construction means greater 
cost to your company. 


CONSIDER PRITCHARD ...Pritchard’s Single Respon- 
sibility Contract saves valuable time by coordinating the 
project from engineering through final testing. Work 
begins on your plant before engineering drawings are 
completed. Pritchard teams work closely together, 


assuring a continuous, rapid flow of activity. 


CONSIDER YOUR INVESTMENT...You want your 
construction investment to start paying a return as 


rapidly as possible; and to free this capital for other uses, 


CONSIDER PRITCHARD ...Pritchard aids in this area, 
too. First, the plant goes into production quicker, thereby 
producing income sooner and you save interest on your 
invested money. Second, Pritchard's diversified purchas- 
ing experience saves you time, trouble and cold cash by 
coordinating all purchasing of equipment, materials 


and labor. 





CONSIDER PERFORMANCE... .The performance and 
efficiency of your new plant is of paramount importance. 


CONSIDER PRITCHARD ... Pritchard believes that 
coordination of the entire project under one engineering 
service is a prerequisite of a successfully completed 
project. You get complete coordination from Pritchard 
plus unmatched engineering service without paying a pre- 
mium price. Performance of every project is guaranteed 
because Pritchard uses specialists to perform highly 
specialized jobs. 


YOUR SPECIFIC INQUIRY IS INVITED. 
SERVING THE GAS, PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL, PETROCHEMICAL, 
PULP, AND PAPER INDUSTRIES AND THE POWER PLANT 
NEEDS OF INDUSTRY AND CORPORATE UTILITIES. 


4NOUSTRY'S PAR. 4OR PROGRESS 


yr. Pritchard «co. 





MOVSTON 
ww YORE 
PVYITSBAURCH 


ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 
OEPT 650 4625 FOANOKE PARKWAY 
KANSAS CITY 12 MISSOURI 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF COOLING TOWERS AND GAS AND 
AIR TREATING EQUIPMENT 





Acrilan Wins a Second Chance 


Chemstrand Corp.’s acrylic fiber had to be 
pulled back from some apparel uses a few 


years ago. 


Now it has won back its place as 


a 100% material for clothing, even for heavy 
duty in carpeting. 


iene that Firth Indus- 
tries, Inc., is bringing out a car- 
pet made entirely from Acrilan syn- 
thetic fiber (BW—Dec.29'56,p92) 
brought special satisfaction to research 
and marketing people at Chemstrand 
Corp. They took the news as the 
clincher in Acrilan’s comeback from 
the grim day in late 1952 when Chem- 
strand had to recall all shipments to 
textile mills 

The acrvlic fiber had 
barely been launched when buyers of 
garments made from it began to com- 
plain that points of abrasion seemed to 
their Elbows of colored 
clothing, for cxample, turned white. 
It took the lab 18 months of 
around-the-clock work to develop a 
that remedied the defect—but 
develop it they did. 

Meanwhile, Chemstrand had the 
sticky problem of retrenching its pro- 
motion of the new fiber and then, step 
by step, rebuilding consumers’ confi- 
dence in it. Meanwhile, it never lost 
faith in the ultimate potential of 
Acrijan. 
¢ It Works—How 
succeeded is evidenced by Acrilan’s 
wide use today in blankets, carpets, 
and various kinds of clothing. The 
100% Acrilan carpeting is a sign of 
faith in the fiber’s ability to stand up 
under the heaviest kind of use. 

Along with other acrvlics such as 
du Pont’s market-leading Orlon and 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.’s 
Dvynel, Acrilan is solidly established 
among the synthetic fibers that are re- 
shaping the textile industry. 


company’s 


lose color 


CTCWS 


process 


well Chemstrand 


1. Turbulent Growth 


Chemstrand’s experience with a de- 
fect in a fiber that had been put on 
the market wasn’t unique in the tur- 
bulent growth of the synthetic fiber 
industry. Chemical companies com. 
peted fiercely to develop new fibers and 
get them on the market first. Consum- 
crs also were impatient for fabrics made 
from the very latest fibers. 

Thus, the early history of the indus- 
trv was studded with false starts and 
fumbling attempts to use fibers in prod- 
ucts fer which they weren’t suited. 
Chemstrand’s effort to get its acrylic 
fiber on the market as fast as possible 
was only one chapter of this history. 
¢ Special Mission—The story of Acrilan 
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began in 1949, when two of the largest 
chemical companies—Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. and American Viscose Corp.— 
jointly set up Chemstrand Corp. Mon- 
santo had been carrying on research 
leading to a new fiber, and American 
Viscose, the largest producer of man- 
made cellulose fibers, was experienced 
in dealing with the textile industry and 
its shifting markets. 

According to Chemstrand’s present 
president, Edward A. O'Neal, Jr. (pic- 
ture), the new company’s mission was 
“to produce acrylic fibers and develop 
additional chemical fibers from original 
company research.” 
¢ At the Start—Its first president was 
Dr. Carroll A. Hochwalt, a Monsanto 
vice-president in charge of research, de 
velopment, and patent activities. Under 
his leadeship, Chemstrand spent a cou- 
ple of years wrestling with the problems 
of turning acrvlonitrile, the chemical 
raw material, into a marketable acrylic 
fiber. During this period, the company 
had no plant of its own but worked in 
Monsanto and American Viscose lab- 
oratories. 

Chemstrand was aiming at a rich 
market. The acrylics, as supplements 
to other synthetic fibers such as nylon 
and rayon, promised to open up wide 
new areas for synthetics. And Chem- 
strand wasn’t alone in its appraisal of 
the market potential. 

Du Pont had come up with Orlon in 


1948 and had announced mass produc- 
tion for 1952; Union Carbide & Car- 
bon was known to be working on its 
Dynel fiber. So Chemstrand had little 
time to lose. 

When research had progressed to a 
point where actual production lay just 
ahead, another Monsanto man—Os- 
borne Bezanson, an engineering spe- 
cialist—took the reins as_ president. 
Bezanson planned and built the com- 
pany’s present plant at Decatur, Ala., 
which was put into operation in April, 
1952. In the fall of the same year, 
Chemstrand made its first commercial 
shipments of the new fiber. 
¢ Trouble—Small lots of Acrilan went 
to various types of mills and garment 
shops, and a varied line of men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing ap- 
peared in stores. Simultaneously, Chem 
strand launched a big advertising cam- 
paign designed to arouse customer 
demand for clothes made from Acrilan. 
I'verything seemed to be ready. 

Then the complaints about whitening 
of colored garments began coming in. 
Chemstrand realized that it had run 
afoul of a basic problem in producing 
synthetic fibers—a thing called “fibrilla- 
tion.” 

As Dr. Frank J. Soday (picture), 
Chemstrand’s vice-president for research 
and development, looks back on it, he 
admits, “We should have seen the 
trouble before it got to that stage.” 

Acrilan’s apparent loss of color, he 
explains, was the result of fibrillation— 
which is the forming of countless tiny 
whiskers on the main fiber, ‘“These 
loose or bushy offshoots contributed to 
the texture,” he says, “but under heavy 
use, abrasion reduced them to a powder 


CHEMSTRAND’S Pres. Edward A. O'Neal, Jr. (left) and Vice-Pres. Frank J. Soday, in 


charge of research and development, are confident that Acrilan is out of the woods now. 
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Here 1s office evolution the Friden Street way — 
automatization that’s practical (and affordable) right now, 
in your office. It’s accomplished with IDP punched tape. 
Today even small and medium-size businesses are adopting 
this astonishing “no hands” technique. It simplifies 
complex routines. It eliminates human errors. It reduces 
time costs hugely. IDP is Integrated Data Processing. 
It is one automatic Friden office machine talking to another 
...and another and another...in a code language 
common to them all... from data origination and 
interpretation to final filing. Friden is the leader in this 
evolutionary era of office efficiency because Friden creates 
the Tape-Talk machines that make possible the new 
automated systems. Installed one at a time or progressively, COWTRONS 


each machine quickly pays for itself. és iii a igeemaiiale 














FRIDEN TaPE-TALK machines described 
briefly here are representative of many 
more units which can be integrated for 
specialized data processing. Whatever 
your problem, ask Friden! 

Typical job routines Friden Tape-Talk 
machines process automatically include: 
Invoices, sales orders, shipment mani- 
fests, inspection reports, time cards, 
package tags and tickets. 

To see for yourself how Friden IDP 
works—beginning with the famed Friden 
Calculator and Adding Machine—call 
your nearby Friden agency or write 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE Co., 
Inc., San Leandro, California... sales, 
instruction and service throughout the 


U.S. and world. 


...is the essential programmer in many IDP systems. 
Operating alone or in combination with other automatic 
machines, this famed Calculator performs more steps 
in figure-work without operator decisions than any other 
calculating machine ever developed. 


...has 10-key patented keyboard, Visible Check window 
for accuracy. Models available with or without automatic 
step-over of multiplicand. Specialized extensions and 
adaptations of the Friden Adding Machine actuate tape. 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
/ & 





Clarke-A-matic Floor Maintainer, star speed-scrubber 
at the University of Oklahoma, will clean floors at the 
record speed of over 3,000 sq. yds. per hour. This star- 
tling, new self-propelled maintainer scrubs large floor 
areas 10 to 20 times faster than ordinary mopping. It 
automatically meters solution, scrubs, rinses, picks up 
and dries, all in one easy operation — handles all floor 
maintenance -quickly, thoroughly, efficiently, Clarke-A- 
matic will clean large floor areas in a hurry for you, 
too... like it does for these users: 


Eastman Kodak Co. 

Procter & Gamble 

U. S$. Steel Corp. 

Southern Methodist University 


Drake Memorial Hospital, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Write for details on Clarke's complete 


line of job-fitted floor care equipment. 


lark SANDING MACHINE CO. 


321 Clay Ave., Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Soles Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., ltd., P. O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
MAINTAIN FLOORS BETTER, FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 
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so fine that it effectively interfered with 
the reflection of light, giving the col- 
ored material a white, opaque appear- 
ance.” 


ll. Strategic Retreat 


Research was handed the problem 
of figuring out how to correct the diff- 
culty. While chemists scurried back to 
their test tubes, marketing people set 
to work to salvage what they could 
from the situation. 

First, Chemstrand restricted use of 
Acrilan to blends of not more than 50% 
with other fibers and to fabrics in which 
lasting color fullness wasn’t of para- 
mount importance. It decided not to 
abandon its advertising of Acrilan’s vir- 
tues, but the ads were kept at a low 
pitch, stressing the fullness of the fab- 
ric’s “hand,” its drape and texture, its 
freedom from wrinkles. Emphasis on 
ability to take color was soft-pedaled. 

At the plant in Decatur, research labs 
ran 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
After 18 months, technicians had per- 
fected a process for making a non- 
fibrillating fiber. Early in 1954, mar- 
keting people got the go-ahead from the 
production staff. 
¢ Reselling a Market—During the 
months of half-speed promotion, sales 
specialists had worked up a plan of at- 
tack. The problem, of course, was to 
resell a now skeptical market of mills, 
cutters, and customers. Rather than 
tackling the whole market at once, 
Chemstrand evolved a plan of regaining 
a market for one product at a time, un- 
der strict quality control. 

Providentially several textile mills had 
patiently stood by Acrilan during its 
growing pains. The Chemstrand peo- 
ple worked with Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
of Boston, one of these loyal customers, 
to turn out an all-Acrilan blanket. 
Chemstrand had already produced a 
test blanket in its labs. 

With Pepperell behind it, Chem- 
strand began to bombard the public 
with advertisements in mass media on 
the comfort of sleeping under Acrilan 
blankets and the beauty of available 
colors. Finally, Chemstrand salesmen 
hammered at retailers to stock the 
blankets, pointing to the mill’s confi- 
dence and to the big advertising cam- 
paign. 
¢ Branching Out—By the fall of 1954, 
Chemstrand officials agreed that the ef- 
fort had been successful, and they be- 
gan to move ahead in other lines. They 
offered Acrilan to other mills that made 
blankets. Then they repeated the one- 
product sales effort in another line— 
women’s high-fashion clothing, in which 
color is a chief requirement. Chem- 
strand was now sure its fiber could meet 
the test. 

The move into apparel meant that an- 
other segment of the skeptical audi- 
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Left: Monilia,a slime forming 
micro-organism, magnified 
about 100 times. Below: A 
huge, modern papermaking 
machine, 


Photo courtesy of National Container Corp., Valdosta (Georgia) Mill. 


... could hogtie this GIANT! 


The midget is Monilia,a micro-organism that manufactures slime to spare 
..- builds up like taxes. The giant is a huge, high-speed paper machine, 
whose production rate has a basic relationship with total paper mill 
output — and profit. 

Slime in the headbox (the feed into the paper machine) could cause 
paper breaks which stop the whole operation for too-long periods. 


The answer is effective slime control ... And the reason 
paper machines do not stop for slime breaks is Nalco’s 
Slime Control Program. 

In paper mills, public water supplies, cooling systems, or private swim- 
ming pools, and lakes: slime and algae interfere seriously with efficient 
operation. Nalco has practical, economical slimicides — and consulting 
services —for all of them. If microbiological ills beset your water supply, 
call Nalco for positive action from the world’s largest water treatment 
and service organization. 


Nalco Bulletin 55 gives authoritative, 
NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION easy-to-read answers to 76 important 
6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois questions about slime control in 
CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario paper mills. Free on request. . 

BRANCHES AND AFFILIATES IN SPAIN, ITALY AND WEST GERMANY 


THE ® WATER TREATMENT... ION EXCHANGE ... PETROLEUM CATALYSTS ... COMBUSTION 
CATALYSTS ... FUEL OIL STABILIZATION ... WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL ... SLIME 
SYSTEM 











AND ALGAE CONTROL... OIL WELL AND REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL... PAPER 
MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS .. . PROCESS ANTIFOAMS AND COAGULANTS 


SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 
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“No Sweat...” 


A longtime Cleveland Diesel employee 
last week looked over the brand-new 
conveyor system slated for his depart- 
ment under C-D’s current moderniza- 
tion program, and lit up like a cherub. 
Beamed he: “no sweat.” 


Object of approval: an automatically dis- 
patched product handling system, 20 feet 
overhead, waited on by work-station ele- 
vators. Trademarked “Trans-Free” by its 
originators, Allied Conveyors Division 
of Sparton Corp., it is the first system 
to go about its chores mechanically— 
without posing all sorts of complicated 
electronic maintenance problems. 


Trans-Free picks up a variety of stock 
at designated load points, delivers them 
to pre-selected work or storage areas, 
“remembers” their location for future 
movement, and returns to the loading 
points after Hays oe 4 finished assemblies 
at the shipping 


Trans-Free is designed around standard 
conveyor components — so, it can be 


integrated with existing mechanical sys- 
tems and expanded as required by auto- 
mated production facilities. 


For a complete explanation of Trans- 
Free simply write Allied at 17333 Healy 
Ave., Detroit 12, Mich. 


New Record... 


As any schoolboy will int out, the 
best-known piping installations in the 
world remain the aqueducts of ancient 


parton 


ORPORATION 


JACKSON, 


Rome. But the biggest ever were recently 
completed in tiny Delaware — at the 
enormous Tidewater Flying A Refinery. 


ee | 





Alloy pipe for the record-smashing proj- 
ect—all 1,400 separate units of it aver- 
aging over a ton apiece and requiring 
more than 20,000 blueprints—was fabri- 
cated by Flori Pipe Co., a division of 
Sparton Corp. Using 13 different alloy 
combinations, Flori met specification 
demands for thicknesses to 1% inches, 
diameter to 20 inches, temperatures to 
1450F and pressure ranges to 900 P.S.1. 


Despite the massive quantity involved, 
the exacting quality required and the 
many suppliers’ lead times guesstimated, 
all eal delivery dates set by prime 
contractor C. F. Braun & Co., were 
met. So Caesar, move over. 


If you would like to know more about 
Flori or its Tidewater installation, ad- 
dress your request to them at 601 E. Red 
Bud Ave., St. Louis 12, Missouri. 


For Your Information: 


For three years past, SPARTON has 
engaged in a major diversification pro- 
= which today embraces fabricating 
or the petrochemical and process in- 
dustries, automation for metal working, 
remote controls, electronics, commu- 
nications, furniture, home radio and 
television. To acquaint you with the day- 
to-day achievements being — at 
SPARTON Corporation is the 
of this monthly news column o = ich 


this is the first. 


MICHIGAN 


CONTRIBUTING TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS THROUGH THESE NINE DIVISIONS: ALLIED STEEL & 
CONVEYORS DIVISION + SPARTON AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION + SPARTON ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


SPARTON CONTROLS DIVISION «+ FLORI PIPE CO. 


» HOUSTON PIPE & STEEL, INC. « STEGER 


FURNITURE MFG. CO. © SPARTON BROADCASTING CO. » SPARTON OF CANADA, LTD. 
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ence, the cutters, had to be tackled. 
And as a Chemstrand official points out, 
“Neither retailers nor cutters like to be 
guinea pigs.” They were “tough nuts 
to crack,” he adds; but by now Chem- 
strand had success to pomt to, so the 
cutters came around. 

e In Demand Again—Chemstrand’s ad- 
vertising was designed to be ““bounce- 
back,” to convince consumers that they 
should go into stores and ask for Acrilan 
or Acrilan-blend garments. “And ap- 
parently enough of them did,” says the 
Chemstrand official, “for cutters were 
asked by retailers, and mills by cutters, 
for the fabric.” 

From then on, with the ice broken 
again, the Acrilan picture has grown 
steadily brighter. Dr. Soday’s labs that 
work with textile mills have been de- 
veloping fibers designed for 100% Acri- 
lan jersey, children’s wear, wash-and- 
wear work clothes, and for blending with 
natural fibers for men’s and women’s 
suits. 


Strength in Reserve 


Chemstrand could absorb the finan- 
cial shock of its momentary setback 
chiefly because it had another product 
to sell in large volume. Back in 1951, 
it had landed a licensing agreement 
with du Pont to manufacture nylon 
under du Pont patents. It had built a 
plant at Pensacola, Fla., to turn out 
50-million Ib. of nylon per year. Profit 
from this operation bore the cost of 
developing Acrilan. And the Pensacola 
plant is being expanded to annual ca- 
pacity of 144-million Ib. 
¢ Lesson Learned—Pres. O’Neal, who 
was Monsanto vice-president for inter- 
national operations until last May, 
thinks Chemstrand has learned from its 
experience. 

“Svnthetic fibers have been intro- 
duced to the public before they have 
been perfected,” he says flatly, “and we 
are just as guilty as anyone else. We've 
had to learn—and we have learned—not 
to pass our errors off on the con- 
sumer.” 

O’Neal further shares a_ feeling 
among other chemical fiber manufac- 
turers that the public really doesn’t 
know what it wants or what a fiber can 
and cannot do. “Consequently,” he 
savs “synthetic fiber manufacturers for 
vears have been claiming that their 
fibers will do everything. The plain 
fact is that they will not, nor should 
they be expected to.” 

O'Neal sees the situation this way: 
“It’s a problem right now of tailoring 
a specific fiber to meet a specific need, 
yet one broad enough in application 
to meet several different needs. No 
fiber can live on one potential appli- 
cation, but then neither can it live on 
promised obligations that it can’t 
meet.” END 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


NEW JERSEY TURNPIKE 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL PARK... 


. nt “a 
RUTHERFORD 


.10 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


Ideal for Distribution Center, Warehouse, or Manufacturing Plant 


Here is a strategically located 350 
acre industrial park specifically 
designed to solve the distribution 
problems of this important metro- 
politan area. Privately owned by 
Industrial Parks, Inc., it will be 
laid out to meet the needs of indus- 
tries requiring one and two-story 
buildings. You can lease or buy . . 

and for building plans, the advice 
and consultation of a well-known 


construction firm is available with- 
out obligation.. 


In East Rutherford, Bergen County, 
New Jersey —within a ten mile 
radius are: Lincoln and Holland 
Tunnels; George Washington 
Bridge; the cities of Newark, Jersey 
City and Paterson; and excellent 
export facilities. Low cost utilities. 
Plentiful supply of labor within easy 
commuting distance; no local or 
state income taxes. 


Krie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 








Name 


Excellent transportation. Direct sid- 
ings from the New York-Chicago 
main-line of the Erie Railroad, Close 
to state highways and the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 


If your plans call for faster, more 
economical distribution in this 
metropolitan area, fill in and mail 
the coupon below for complete 
information on this industrial park 
or other sites in the Erie Area. 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrie! Development 

Room 520-P, Erie Railroad 

Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional infor- 
mation on the above and other plant sites in the Erie Area. 
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This cigarette merchandiser,” becouse 
of its excellent design, is finding ac- 
ceptance in many spots where vending 
machines were once refused. 

Key to its ultra-modern styling is a 
brand selector panel that features 20 
iluminated push-buttons made of Lap- 
caster glass. Each jewel-like button is 
also a miniature display window. 

Want to find out how custom-made 
glass and plastic components by Lan- 
caster will give your product greater 
beauty and utility—for greater sales? 

For immediate action and a copy of 
the new glass catalog, phone Olive 
3-0311 or write Lancaster Glass Cor- 
poration (formerly The Lancaster Lens 
Co.), Lancaster 4, Ohio. 


[| —"s 


to brighten your product's future 
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Heading for a New Record 


Wholesale prices are heading for a 
new record. They’re expected to break 
through the peak set in February, 1951, 
sometime this month. During the past 
year, the index of wholesale prices of all 
commodities rose 4.3% of the 1947-49 
average, for the sharpest rise in six years. 
And this month prices were still climb- 


ing. During 1955, the index — a notori- 
ously slow mover — rose only 1.8%. 

The big price gainers during the year 
were machinery and motive parts and 
metals and metal products. Farm prod- 
ucts and processed foods also closed out 
1956 at prices well above their year-ago 
levels. 


Workers Involved in Strikes 


Millions of Persons 
i wie 


‘47 


Dota: Dept. of Labor. 


A Sharp Drop in 1956 


For labor, 1956 was a relatively peace- 
ful year. Only 1.9-million workers were 
involved in strikes that began during 
that year. The figure for 1955 was 2.7- 
million. Except for 1954, the 1956 total, 
is lower than any year since 1942. 


The 1956 strike that idled the most 
workers was the nationwide stoppage in 
the steel industry, with 500,000 affected. 

Man-days idle during 1956 as a result 
of all strikes rose to 33-million from 
28-million in 1955. This includes strikes 
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better saw steel 


If you could peer down into the Jessop 
mill, chances are you’d see groups of 
men hand-rolling sheets of steel with a 
degree of skill and careful concentra- 
tion that might seem excessive at first 
glance. Yet it isn’t. These men are pro- 
ducing a very special steel—top quality 
high-speed sheet which is used in the 
making of hack-saw blades, wood- 
working tools, metal-slitting saws, gen- 
eral industrial knives, and the like. But 
skillful finish 1 ng isn’t all, Jessop 
rigidly controls its melting formulas 
and pours small ingots specially de- 
signed for cross rolling. This insures a 
fine uniform grain structure so that the 
stock blanks well, forms well, swages 
well and has superior edge holding qual- 
ities. Remember, when you order your 
saw steel from Jessop, you are buying 
the finest that Jessop experience can 
offer. And that hty fine st 























STEEL COMPANY. + WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIE 
Jessop Steel of Canada Limited, Wallaceburg, | 


\ 


Jessop Steel International Corp., Chrysier Building, New York N York 


Exclusively yours: 


timesaving 


KEYBOARD CONTROL 


on the world's fastest electric 


For easier typing, faster typing, typing with 
no waste motien, all the operating controls 
are concentrated in the keyboard area on the 
Smith-Corona electric. In addition, there 


are many other Smith-Corona exclusives: 


Half Spacing ... easiest, simplest method 
of error control and line justification. 


Page Gage... amazing device that lets you 
set a “bottom margin,” eliminating the 
usual worry about end-of-page typing. 


To see these, and the many other exclusive 
Smith-Corona features in action, call your 
local Smith-Corona representative today 


for a ten-minute demonstration. 


A 
Kal best business 


connection you ever made 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 





carrying over into 1956 as well as those 
that actually started in 1956. Almost 


for by the steel strike and the continua- 
tion of the Westinghouse stoppage that 


half of last year’s idleness was accounted began in 1955. 


Net Inflow of Savings 


into Savings & Loan Associations 


Billions of Dollars 
6 


~ 1950 ~ 195) ~ 1952 


Dota: Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


1955 


Withdrawals Cut Down the Gains 


Savings & Loans Associations chalked 
up an estimated net inflow of savings 
(new savings less withdrawals) of only 
a little more than $5-million last year. 
It is true that, during the first 11 
months of 1956, the S&Ls took in 
14.6% more than in the comparable 
1955 period. However, withdrawals rose 
even more — by 20.7% — with the result 
that the net inflow increased by onl 
2.5%. Net inflow rose 11.5% in 1955 


and 21.2% in 1954 from previous year. 

Another measure of the declining rate 
of savings is the withdrawal ratio, which 
shows withdrawals as a percentage of 
new savings. A comparison of the first 
11 months of 1956 with previous years 
shows the ratio at 70.1% vs. 66.6% in 
1955, the highest since 1951, when 
consumer spending was stepped up by 
the Korean War. It was 63.9% for the 
full year 1955, and 60% in 1954. 
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by Savings & Loan Associations 


Billions of Dollars 


1950 1951 1952 


Data: Federal Home Loan Bonk Board. 


Home Buyers Feel the Pinch 


Savings & Loan Associations last year 
had a crimp put in their available mort- 
gage money — brought on by the decline 
in the rate of savings coupled with re- 
strictions on their own borrowings. 
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Their loans dropped about 7%, revers- 
ing a long-time uptrend. Loans for all 
purposes, such as construction and home 
purchases, suffered from the money 
pinch. 
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If paint is doing a satisfactory job of pro- 
tecting your plant structure or equipment 
against chemical fumes, splash or spray, 
stop right here. If not, GACO Neoprene 
N-700 Maintenance Coating is a product you 
should know about. It wraps a film of 
tough, elastic Neoprene rubber around 
metal, wood, or concrete ; offers the advan- 
tages of higher resistance to corrosive 
agents, wide temperature ranges, sunlight, 
weathering, surface abrasion—and at lower 
applied cost. 


THE MARK OF CORROSION PROTECTION 


GACO Neoprene STARTS work 
where the toughest paints fail 


You get a back-log of almost 20 years of 
experience in corrosion control among the 
top names in U.S. Industry when you 
specify GACO Neoprene Protective Coat- 
ings. And there’s an entire family of GACO 
products and services available including 
field technicians, laboratory, fabrication, 
and lining facilities. A GACO Corrosion 
Specialist in your area is prepared to serve 
you. For complete information, write—we'li 
forward literature of interest. 


GATES ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Pioneer Leader In Protective Coatings 
Authorized Distributors in principal cities U.S.A. Australia, 
Beigium. England. Finland. France. Israel. Japan. Norway 


Okinawa. Philippine Islands. Puerto Rico. Sweden. in Canada: 
Gaco Products Lid., Brantiord, Ontario. 
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REGIONS 


States are trying vainly to make ends meet 


TAX REVENUE comes heavily from 
general sales and motor fuel taxes 
— but states rely, too, on grants 
from the federal government. 


EXPENDITURES of the 
ed by need for 


states are 


and 


and the pressureis sure 


roads 
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Another Boost for State Taxes 


@ That's the prospect as legislatures in 45 states try 


to get on a pay-as-you-go footing. 


@ Some states still have surpluses from World War 


ll, but they don’t want to use them up too fast. 


@ Tox rises will come largely in motor fuel and gen- 


eral sales levies rather than in rates on income. 


HE CHART shows the collective finan- 
Téa shape of the 48 state govern- 
ments. It illustrates the work cut out for 
the +5 legislatures that mect in regular 
to bring revenues in 
line with soaring expenses. 

This composite picture, showing a 
decade of unbalanced budgets, doesn’t 
reflect all situations. Some states are 
still rolling in surpluses they accumu- 
lated during World War II. Others, 
however, have depleted their reserves 
and are searching for new funds. 
¢ More Taxes—In 1955, the last time 
the lawmakers of 45 states met—those of 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia 
gather only in even-numbered vyears— 
than 3,000 tax changes were en- 
mostly upward. Many were 

revisions, of course, but the 


session this vear 


more 
acted 
mimo! 
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major ones sufficed, with the stimulus 
of record business activity, to shove 
state tax collections in fiscal 1956 to 
$13.3-billion. That was 15% more than 
fiscal 1955, compared with a 4.6% in- 
crease the previous year. 

State expenditures, high as they are, 
did not rise quite so fast, so the gap 
between total outgo and total income 
was narrowed last vear. Indications are 
that, with a few more tax raises voted in 
1956, budgets are closer in balance this 
fiscal vear, too. 

But this temporarily brighter picture 
won't deceive the legislators. Except for 
states where upcoming elections make 
moderation more attractive or where 
present rates produce an adequate in- 
come, tax legislation probably will ex- 
ceed 1955’s record. And the long-term 


trend of expenditures continues to 
point upward, though perhaps at a 
reduced rate. 

¢ More Money Needed—To account for 
enormous state budgets, you have only 
to look at what the almost uninter- 
rupted postwar boom has done to our 
country: A population that’s larger and 
more mobile is attaining higher stand- 
ards of living than ever before. 

In terms of services that are expected 
of a state, this trend has been manifest 
in need for more and better highways, 
more aid to public schools, expansion 
of state institutions for higher educa- 
tion, health, and welfare. Then, too, 
pay of state employees has had to be 
boosted. 


1. Tax Sources 


To meet these needs, the states have 
drawn on diverse sources. Twenty-five 
states get their largest chunk of revenue 
from a general sales tax, 12 from a sales 
tax on motor fuel, 10 from taxing in- 
dividual or corporate income, and one— 
Texas—from a severance tax on crude 
oil and natural gas. (The recent price 
hike on crude raises Texas’ take by 
$16-million.) 

Increasingly, the states have come to 
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rely on sales taxes. Thirty-three levy a 
general sales tax, ranging from 4% in i 
Indiana to 34% in Washington. For 


Washington, Michigan, and West For informed executives 


Pes this levy yields more than one- : 
third of total revenue. h d th t 

* Tax Prospects—Motor fuel sales taxes Ww. 0 nee er aC s n0W... 
are levied in all states. They have been 
widely boosted, usually 1¢ per gal., in 
anticipation of the new federal highway 
program, which calls for a 10% share 
from states. Some states, such as New 
Jersey, that didn’t boost gas taxes last 
year may do so in 1957. 

The income tax is important in some 
states—it provides 38.5% of New York’s 
general revenue and 33% of Wiscon- 
sin’s—but legislatures probably won't 
tinker substantially with it. 

Some states may reduce their in- 
come tax revenue by raising exemptions; 
others may raise their take by broaden- 
ing the definition of taxable income 
or by putting tax withholding into 
effect. No state is expected to levy an 
income tax for the first time. 
¢ Help for Localities—States have 
largely left the taxation of real estate 
and personal property to the local gov- 
ernments. Real estate taxes thus be- 
come the backbone of financial support 
of counties, towns, villages, cities, and 
school districts. 

However, local governments feel 


pinched. Yield of real estate taxes is ...No other copying machine gives you perfect 
not automatically as responsive to the 


business boom as the state’s sales and copies in just 4 seconds made 


income taxes are; meanwhile, costs of by electricity alone! 
running cities and school districts go up 
fast. So the local governments cry for Only the All-Electric THERMO-FAX 
help from the states. ‘Secretary’ Copying Machine has the 

The trend toward allocating more completely dry process that makes 
aid to local governments can be ex- copies in 4 seconds. You make on-the- 
pected to continue this year. Some spot copies of facts and figures on 
legislatures will be asked for a greater sales, inventory, production or con- 
share of state license fees, fuel taxes, fidential ‘‘P&L” statements for those 
franchise taxes, and others, that are who need their facts now. Exclusive 
drawn from the localities. Others will All-Electric process eliminates chem- 
be asked to broaden the taxing powers icals, negatives. Copies cost less than 
of local governments or to raise ceilings 5¢ each. Can you use efficiency like 
on tax rates and debt. this to speed decision-making in your 
organization? Send for details now. 


ll. Trend in State Capitals 
Enough governors have made Th © 
speeches and sent budget messages to ermo-Fax 


their legislatures to suggest this kind WS) copvinc PRODUCTS 
of picture for 1957: 

Highways. Appropriations will be een 
higher, both for state-built roads and a fy th ay le 
for the interstate highways in the fed Expat: © Pars As.. Rew York 16, BY 
eral program. Some additional states, 


such as New Jersey and New York, may 


RARAERRRRRAASARESRS 


2 Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
raise motor fuel taxes as many did a year Dept. HR-1267, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
or two ago. Toll roads will require less 


emphasis, though some states may be 
forced by the tightness of credit to 
raise their interest limits on revenue Name 
bonds. Company 

Education. Depending on the urgency Address 
of their need and on their attitude 
toward federal aid, some states will go 


Send details on the time-saving, money-saving THERMO-FAX Copy- 
ing Machine. 
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Only the men are flying 


The fact is, men beat birds at 
their own game. Even when our 
feathered friends are grounded, we’re 
aloft; flying ever higher, faster, safer, 
further. And, unbelievable as it may 
seem, more accurately. 

Among the companies spear- 
heading man’s conquest of the sky 
are nine of the GPE Group. Their 
contributions are basic— technologi- 
cal bench marks such as 

e the only compass systems 
that always know where north is, 
whatever the plane does, wherever 
it goes: Kearfott’s stable-platform 
gyro compasses; 


Griscom-Russell * Hertner Electric « Kearfott « Librascope « Link Aviation « 


e the only simulators to meet 
the need for on-the-ground training 
in supersonic flight: famous Link 
jet simulators; 

e the only airborne navigation 
systems in operational use guiding 
planes automatically and with un- 
precedented accuracy — anywhere, 
in any weather: GPL Doppler auto- 
navigators. 

Inertial navigation, missile guid- 
ance, photoscience, and certain nu- 
clear power applications, are some 
other phases of aviation in which 
GPE companies are deeply and 
jointly involved. And while many of 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


the products of the GPE companies 
— particularly in the field of avia- 
tion—serve defense needs today, the 
important scientific advances they 
embody are “plowshares” for to- 
morrow. 

Aviation is but one industry in 
which GPE companies work. A bro- 
chure describing the activities of the 
group is available. More than a 
dozen basic industries are served by 
products resulting from GPE coor- 
dinated technologies and resources. 


i] 


me Me) CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COMPANIES « Askania Regulator « GPL « Graflex 


Precision Technology « 


Shand and Jurs ¢ 


Simplex Equipment * Strong Electric 

















man aloft 


*C-35! 





The pilot — before he set eyes on this 
jet, before he set hand to the actual controls 
— had already “flown” it. He learned how, 
on the ground, in a Link F-102 Simulator 

one of more than a million fliers who 
have logged “Link time.” Millions more will. 


Military flight and fliers benefit im- 
measurably from the systems and equip- 
ments developed by GPL, Kearfott, Libra- 
scope and the other GPE companies working 
in aviation. Once these classified products 
are released for civilian use, everyone will 
enjoy their benefits. 


The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so ef- 
fective in anticipating and meeting 
the needs of flight, serve with equal 
effectiveness other industries suchas: 
Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 

Chemical and Petroleum 
Marine 
Motion Picture and Television 
Paper, Printing and Textile 
Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 


For brochure describ- 

ing the work of the 

GPE Group, write to: 

GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
CorporATION, 92 Gold Street, 
New York 38, New York. 
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ahead with school construction pro- 
grams on their own, while others will 
hold them down until Congress acts. 

No clear pattern has yet taken form. 
Some states may aid districts in build- 
ing schools by loans or outright grants; 
others may guarantee local bond issues 
or may actually build the schools and 
rent them to districts. Many states also 
face a need for heavier outlays for con- 
struction and operation of their own 
schools at the college level. 

Most states see a need to appropriate 
more money for local school aid. 
Some will help the districts pay their 
increased operating costs, particularly 
higher salaries for teachers. All who 
base their school aid on a_per-pupil 
tormula must expect to pay more, due 
to the surge in school enrollments. 

Health. Several states will approve 
higher spending for state hospitals, 
especially those for the mentally ill. 

Welfare. Greater assistance will be 
provided for old people, particularls 
their housing. Older highly-developed 
states where land redevelopment costs 
are high will be asked to help pro- 
vide middle-income housing. 

Labor. In states including Washing- 
ton, Texas, and California, higher pay- 
ments for unemployment, workmen’s 
and disability compensation will be 
proposed. In New York, benefits may 
be pegged to scales that reflect higher 
living costs, perhaps to the average of 
factory workers’ pay. 

Ohio expects a fight on integration of 
supplemental unemployment benefits 
with the state unemployment compen 
sation system. On one side will be big 
companies that have employment sta 
bility problems, and their unions; on 
the other will be smaller companies that 
have no such problem. 


lll. More Tax Money 


Where will the states get the money 
for all these new needs? That’s the 
problem for legislatures from coast to 
coast. 

Two states—Oregon and Idalho—may 

join the 33 others that levy a general 
sales tax. Study committees in both 
states have recommended it. If either 
state adopts such a tax, there'll be a 
gimmick to ease the public’s pain. In 
Oregon, part of a 3% sales tax would 
be earmarked for return to the schools; 
in Idaho, a 2% tax would be coupled 
with some relief in property and in- 
come taxes. 
e Existing Taxes—In states that already 
have sales taxes, the bite may go deeper. 
Pennsylvania, for example, is sure to 
keep the tax at 3% instead of allowing 
the top 1% to expire in June, and the 
legislature may go along with a com- 
mission’s proposal to extend the levy 
to clothing and shoes. 

Ohio is one of the states with a 


huge surplus from war days, but it 
doesn’t want to dig into its reserves 
too fast. The new administration 1s 
expected to be more receptive than for- 
mer Gov. Frank Lausche to pressure 
for spending, but on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The legislature may decide to 
apply the sales tax to items below 
41¢, which is now the minimum. 

Illinois may raise its sales tax rate 
from 24% to 3% or even 34%. Utah 
may boost its rate from 2% to 3% and 
share increased revenue with cities. 

Michigan also has a surplus and may 

eat into it rather than boost taxes to 
meet its growing expenses. Labor op- 
poses a rise in the 3% sales tax rate, 
and the state administration, perhaps 
sensitive to charges that it has been 
driving industry away, no longer ad- 
vocates a corporate income tax. 
e A Few Cuts—In New York, where 
income taxes last fiscal year brought 
in $670-million of the $1.36-billion in 
all taxes, the high level of collections 
virtually assures legislators of the pleas- 
ure of repeating last year’s $40-muillion 
income tax relief, 

rhere’s strong pressure for tax cuts 
in Georgia, but the administration 1s 
hostile to the iJea. Tax rates may be 
shaved in Colorado; legislators want to 
build up goodwill for next year, when 
their term of office goes up from two 
years to four vears. 
¢ Keeping Industry Happy—Several 
states in 1955 ordered commissions to 
study their tax structures to seek new 
sources of revenue and to remove in- 
equities from the tax laws. The first 
reports are coming in, and they show 
awareness that states are competing 
for new industrial plants. 

A Minnesota commission, for ex- 
ample, proposes that property taxes be 
cut, including levies on manufacturers’ 
inventories. It hopes in the long run 
that the losses of revenue would be 
made up through higher yield from 
sales and income taxes. For the short 
term, the group suggests that income 
taxes be withheld at the source, that 
a temporary surtax be made permanent, 
and that husband and wife with sepa- 
rate incomes be required to file a joint 
return 

A North Carolina commission called 
for rewriting of tax laws that block 
further industrialization and discrimi 
nate against some present business tax 
payers. It recommends lowering the 
tax take by $8.8-million—of which 
$6.5-million would come in corporate 
income taxes—in the hope that new 
industry attracted by the new rates 
would more than make up the differ- 
ence. 

In Arkansas, a uniform basis of 
assessment for all counties has been 
proposed, so that—from a tax stand- 
point—each county would have an 
equal crack at new plants. END 
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CLOSED- CIRCUIT TV 
wn ackor 


See how businessmen are solving tough problems 
visually — with GPL ii-TV* 





Quick record reference via ii- TV permits 
concentration of records in one area, saves 
this user $30,000 a year. GPL system is 
simple enough for anyone to operate. 


Monitoring distant meter saves this man- 
ufacturer substantial sums in electric bills 
by avoiding peak loads. Reliable, remotely 
located TV camera by GPL needs no tending. 


Even bone-shattering concussions can’t 
disturb perfect pictures of GPL’s Rugged- 
ized camera, designed specifically for most 
severe applications. 


Hard-to-see actions, as in the bouncing 
under-chassis of GM cars in road test, 
above, can now be viewed. Standard GPL 
TV camera takes hard knocks in stride. 


Observer is safe when dangerous opera- 
tions, like this one involving radiation at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, are seen 
through sharp pictures of GPL camera. 


cm «2S RE “ee 


Basic ii-TV system is finest, most depend- 
able; costs less than medium-priced car. 
Mobile GPL TV Projector gives wall-size 
pictures 300% brighter than any other. 


FOR YOURSELF 


For further details, or demonstration of this precision-engineered system 
in your own office or plant by local GPL representative, write on your 
letterhead to Mr. N. M. Marshall, Sales Manager, General Precision 
Laboratory Incorporated, 61 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


*GPL's industrial-institutional TV system. 


General Precision Laboratory Incorporated 
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No Tax Boost 


Bayonne prunes its swol- 
len payrolls instead, after Esso 
threat to stop modernizing 
its refinery. 


On a Jersey peninsula across Upper 
New York Bay from storied Brooklyn 
lies the industrial city of Bayonne (pop. 
77,203). For years, Bayonne has been 
losing population, and some industry. 
Some of the decline, or stagnation, can 
be blamed on poor access to good high- 
ways. But the biggest blame has been 
heaped on the high tax rate: now $79.54 
per $1,000 of assessed valuation. This 
covers taxes that Bayonne collects for 
itself, its school system,,and for Hud- 
son County. 

For years, whether the tax rolls 
shrank or expanded, the tax rate has 
always risen. Both the city government 
and its schools had exceedingly large 
staffs—more employees per capita than 
more prosperous cities of the same size. 
¢ Soft Hearts—This luxury pinched 
hard on Bayonne’s budget, but officials 
could not steel themselves to dismiss 
city workers, teachers, or janitors. In 
fact, they couldn’t even find it in them- 
selves to turn down applicants for en- 
tirely new jobs. 

This week, the officials had found 
new courage—supplied them by Esso 
Standard Oil Co., whose $2.8-million 
check is a quarter of all Bayonne’s tax 
collections. Esso simply informed the 
City Commission that unless Bayonne 
cut its city budget to 10% below the 
1956 figures, it would stop modernizing 
its Bayonne refinery, and might even 
close it altogether. 

The thought of unemployment for 
the 500 workers on the modernization 
job—not to mention the refinery’s 1,300 
regular employees—brought the citv up 
sharp. The commission quickly slashed 
off the 10%. Soon the school board 
followed suit; there was even hope that 
the county might reduce its take a bit. 
¢ Boost Predicted—Esso’s storm began 
to blow up early this month, when the 
company was horrified to see newspaper 
predictions that the 1957 tax rate would 
be boosted somewhere between $8 and 
$12 per $1,000. The idea was that the 
higher rate would not only support in- 
creased city and school budgets, but 
would take up the financial slack caused 
by the loss of the Tidewater Oil Co. 
refinery last year. Tidewater took off 
for Delaware partly for reasons of labor 
and space, partly because of the tax 
rate. Its departure cut tax collections 
by $800,000. 

Esso promptly informed the City 
Commission that a rate boost was no 
way to make up for the loss from the 
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TRUCK LEASIN 


is the modern, 


better way 
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Fine equipment—a Chevrolet or other make—equip- 
ment which is engineered, painted and lettered to your 
specification, driven by your own drivers and depreci- 
ated on contract exactly as though you owned it—but 
without buying it, without the work, worry, insurance, 
maintenance and the million-and-one details of actual 
ownership—that’s Truckleasing today through a 
National Truck Leasing System member-company ! 


TIME TO MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS! 


Don’t tie up your capital in trucks to add to your 
worries! 

Trucks are our business. Find out how you can 
convert your trucks to cash for operating or ex- 7? 
pansion capital. Write today. 


DON’T FREEZE OPERATING AND EXPANSION 
CAPITAL IN TODAY'S “TIGHT MONEY” ECONOMY 


... don’t tie it up in trucks in any money market when full- 
service NTLS truckleasing furnishes everything but the 
driver — even your frozen cash! You're released, too, from 
the headaches of licensing, maintenance, insurance... and 
it’s wholly tax deductible. Learn how you can “own” your 
fully maintained trucks with a single cost-known-in- 
advance invoice. 


FACTS YOU MAY ALREADY KNOW: Leased trucks 
are smart appearing, constantly clean, perfectly main- 
tained . . . emergency units instantly available for peak- 
load or break-down needs . . . elimination of book- 
keeping — one invoice instead of many . . . insurance 


coverage ... licensing . . . repairing . . . release of 


capital investment . . . known-in-advance costs . . 
saving of management’s time . . . mileage checks. . . 
uninterrupted service —all obvious advantages of long- 
term Truckleasing or daily Truck Rental—under the 


NTLS plan. 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD, * SUITEB-1* CHICAGO 4. ILL. 





a) ‘ idewater’s 10-milli 
Bracon | ... sQueEEZE-TO-USE PACKAGING ere: Figg Te. eee 


Esso went on to remark that in 1953 
it had begun the modernization of its 
Bayonne refinery, built in 1877, the first 
refinery in what is now Jersey Stand- 
ard’s empire. The idea was to make the 
Bayonne setup competitive with Esso’s 
other refineries, and with other com- 
panies. But Bayonne, the company said, 
had a tax rate several times higher than 
any paid by Esso plants elsewhere. The 
taxes were a major item of expense for 
the Bayonne producer of wax, asphalt, 
and additives for lubricating oils. 

When the Esso announcement ap- 
peared, Mayor Thomas Di Domenico 
summoned his commissioners to parley. 
They came up with a program of 
dropping some employees and of hiring 
part-time workers for one less day each 
week. Soon the Board of Education 
produced a similar program. And the 
Esso refinery manager, Dr. David 
E.dwards, last week announced that the 
modernization program would go on. 
¢ Role of Envy—Mayor Di Domenico 
took a candid view of the whole deal. 
“We need Esso,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
have told Esso to go ahead and move.” 
He added that the cost of running the 
city had been rising faster than the 
tax rolls. He blamed this partly on 
higher wages, claiming that the city 
workers envied factory wages. 

He seemed relieved about pruning 
the big payroil. “People used to hit 
vou up,’ he said. “‘Got a_ job, 
Tommy?’ they’d ask. Now we can 
tell them no.” 


SALES SOAR...when package travels! 


Give a lady a hand cream that soothes, softens and is con- 
venient to carry and she'll make it her constant companion. 
She gets all this with Northam Warren’s new Cutex Hand 
Cream now packaged in a lightweight plastic tube. BRACON’s 
new internal coatings inside the polyethylene tubes keep the 
sheer lanolin, silicones and essential oil formula safe and 
always ready for application. 

Whatever your product . . . cream, liquid or powder . 
there’s a BRACON container to increase its merchandising ap- 
peal. Striking multi-color printing attracts buyer’s attention 
— and they buy again because BRACON tubes, bottles and 
squeeze cans will not dent, tear, corrode, crack, crush, break or 
leak. BRACON tubes never roll up and this whole line of 
rugged, yet pliable, packaging offers unique point-of-sale 
opportunities. 

Would your sales soar . . . your markets expand, if your 
product enjoyed all day use? Get all the details on BRACON 


packaging from your Bradley representative or write: College Refinery 


Students at Virginia Polytechnic In- 

stitute erected this distillation tower on 

BRADLEY CONTAINER CORPORATION their Blacksburg, Va., campus so they 

| could get some practical experience on 

how petroleum is refined. The equip- 

ment was donated by Esso Standard 
Oil. 


Maynard, Mass. — New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto 
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DANGER: ACID 


Lukens Steel Co. protects him with clothing 
of neoprene—a Du Pont man-made rubber 


His job is to read meters of storage tanks containing hydro- 
chloric, nitric and sulfuric acids. Lukens Steel Co., Coates 
ville, Pa., shields him from injuries with neoprene protective 
clothing. Other workers wear neoprene garments such as 
gloves, hoods :and shoes to safeguard them against exposure 
to heat, oil and abrasives. 

Reports Frank E. Bird, Jr., Supervisor of Safety and Plant 
Protection, “Neoprene is the best all-around safety material 
I know. Not only does it have excellent wearing qualities, 
but it is resistant to heat, oils, acids and abrasion.” 

Because of this unique combination of properties, neo- 
prene has a wide range of applications in addition to protective 
clothing. It can help cut costs of replacing rubber products 
you use or improve performance of products you make. The 
technical representative of your rubber goods supplier can 


! BUT HE’S SAFE 


show you the benefits of neoprene and Du Pont’s new 
man-made rubber, HyPaton®, in your business. To get 
the full story about both elastomers in a free booklet, 
just mail the coupon below. 


i * £. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Pt & Co. (Inc.) 
. Elastomer Chemicals Dept. BW-1 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF e 7 
. 
. 1 > 
Better things for better living Please send me your free booklet, Du Pont 


... through chemistry Elastomers . . . a Management Report.” 


Name 


NEOPRENE ~-—— 


mm 


—made by Du Pont 
. 


° for 25 years 
. 
° City, State_______ 


Address 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW — WHILE YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT IT a 





In Regions 


New Zoning Ordinance 


Proposed for Pittsburgh 


Since the end of the war, Pittsburgh has been under- 
going a renaissance. The building spree started in the 
downtown area—the Golden ‘Tnangle—and has been 
spreading to adjacent areas. 

And now, the City Planning Commission feels, the 
time has arrived for replacing the 34-year-old zoning 
ordinance, amended 500 times. A new code would 
facilitate the whole city’s redevelopment by carrying out 
a master plan of uniform orderly development and by 
enabling the city to qualify for federal urban renewel aid. 

I'he ordinance the commission has laid before the 
City Council was eight years in the making. It would: 

* Limit height of new buildings. 

* Ban overhanging signs that jut out more than 12 in. 

* Require off-street parking and loading for big busi- 
nesses except where mass transit or other parking 
facilities are adequate. 

* Require each new home to have off-street parking 
space. 

* Restrict residential districts to residences, commet- 
cial districts to businesses, and industrial districts to 
industry. 

The proposed ordinance already has kicked up quite 
a fuss. Public hearings began last week. With every- 
one from beauticians to railroaders wanting a say, they 
could go on for months. 


Baltimore Drops Tax Exemption 


Despite Manufacturers’ Howls 


Baltimore this year extended its property tax to include 
manufacturers’ machinery and inventories, ending a 76- 
year-old exemption that was intended to attract industry. 
‘The move enabled the city to drop the property tax rate 
from $3.13 to $2.88. 

But in tearing up the exemption, the city was accused 
of driving industry away. 

I'he City Council acted last-month over the objections 
of the Assn. of Commerce, a special citizens committee, 
and individual companies. 

Immediately, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. and 
Revere Copper & Brass said they would not proceed with 
large expansion programs, and might even move from 
Baltimore. Olin Mathieson calculated the new rate 
would raise from $9.84 to $28.71 the tax in Baltimore per 
$1,000 investment, against $3.95 in Houston, $3 in Bran- 
denburg, Ky., $4.66 in Lake Charles, La., and $5.90 in 
Saltville, Va. 

I'wo local concerns, Baltimore Salesbook Co. and 
MacLea Lumber Co., also registered strong protests. 

Suits challenging the legality of the City Council move 
have been filed in Circuit Court and are certain to wind 


72 Re gions 


up in the Maryland Court of Appeals. Should the city 
lose the suits—and the $13-million it gained by terminat- 
ing the exemption—it would have to boost the property 
tax rate to $3.33 to balance the budget. In the 
dispute, the state is siding with the city—it stands to gain 
$250,000 in taxes yearly. That’s because the state grants 
exemptions only as long as a city does. 


New York Will Up Its Land Supply 
By Filling In Shoreline Areas 


With few exceptions, New York City has run out of 
vacant land suitable for industrial, commercial, or residen- 
tial development. To build anything new, you usually 
have to tear down something first. 

This week, the city announced plans for adding to 
the vacant land supply by reclaiming more than 20,000 
acres of marshes and submerged land within the city 
limits—mainly along the shorelines of Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Staten Island. 

The reclamation project is intended not only to make 
more land available for private or public use, but also 
to eliminate health hazards. The marshes are a haven 
for mosquitoes and cost the city substantial sums for 
spraying, which, at best, is only a temporary measure. 
The City Health Dept. advocates filling-in where possible. 

Some city-owned marshes and submerged lands already 
are being filled in with refuse, and a few private owners 
are taking similar measures. 

City agencies now are working out a detailed plan for 
the whole city—determination of ultimate land use for 
each parcel, proper fill materials, and a schedule of 
priorities. Such a plan, says the City Planning Dept., 
“should furnish large vacant tracts of filled lands suitable 
for landscaped factory sites and industrial parks as well 
as for worthwhile public uses.” 


a o om 
t 


Regions Briefs ; 


Ohio hopes to find out if there’s oil or gas under its 
side of Lake Erie. Next month, the state will ask for 
bids on leases for nearly 5,000 acres of off-shore land 
near Cleveland. Canadians already are producing off- 
shore gas on their side of the lake. 


A radical plan to boost Cincinnati’s downtown busi- 
ness is proposed by the city planning director, Herbert W. 
Stevens. He would close off some streets to vehicles 
and reserve them for pedestrians, with conveyor belts 
above street levels to bring pedestrians to the heart of 
the city from garages on the outskirts. 


From Boston to south of Washington—more than 600 
mi.—is an urbanized area of nearly 30-million people that’s 
unique in the world. How it developed is of interest 
to other areas in the U.S. where cities are growing’ 
together. The Twentieth Century Fund will sponsor 
a study of this area by Jean Gottman, a French geog- 
rapher. He calls the region Megalopolis—Greek for 
“a very large city.” 
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Monsanto Chemistry in Action 


Can your product profit from 
a plastic part that can’t make a mistake? 


The new IBM 705 Electronic Data Processing Machine 
combines an ability to calculate at unbelievably 
high speeds with a prodigious memory for facts. 


This power to remember is controlled by changes in 
the magnetic state of thousands of tiny doughnut- 
shaped cores strung on copper-wired frames made of 
a thermosetting plastic. With as many as 40,000 
letters, numbers, or symbols stored in these frames, 
and subject to split-second recall, absolutely perfect 
performance is demanded of every component 

of the machine. 


The selection of Resinox 3700 for the core frame 

was based on the unique built-in properties of this 
Monsanto thermosetting plastic. Resinox 3700 had 

to meet these critical requirements —extreme 
dimensional stability and resistance to warp or 
distortion, a dielectric strength that would not 
interfere with the memorizing impulses, plus molding 
characteristics that included excellent flow and heat 


resistance during dip soldering of terminal 
inserts to the frame. 


Plastics have been called the raw materials of 
progress. Perhaps Resinox or one of the many other 
Monsanto plastics can meet the performance 
requirements your product demands. We will be glad 
to direct you to qualified custom molders who will 
work with your design department on the 
application of plastics to your problem. Write to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Room1476,Springfield 2, Mass. 


Where creative che mistry 


MONSANTO 


works wonde rs for you 
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OF PREVIOUS 24 HOURS' OPERATIONS" 


PRIVATE WIRES! 


tapes ot : _—— en The exciting story of United 
Air Lines’ jet-age communications system ce 


built and maintained by Western Union 


“Yesterday's Revenue Passenger Miles, 13,052,265; 
Cargo Ton Miles, 346,095; Passenger Load Factor 
: ” and so another daily 8 A.M. briefing of 
United Air Lines top management begins at Den- 
ver’s Stapleton Airfield. By 8:30 A.M., they will 
have the complete story —facts, figures and data on 
which to base the day’s decisions—made possible 
by the most advanced private wire system of its 
kind, engineered by Western Union. 








This 27,500 mile private communications network, 
handling 110,000 messages a day, serves 71 cities 
on the United system, from New York to San 
Francisco. It gives United a running summary of 
operations, maintenance and weather. It enables 
them to process a complex payroll with ease, and 
to keep important administrative messages flowing 
at high speed. It provides United with written 
records of intra-company communications at an 
extremely low unit message cost. 


Let a Western Union expert analyze your com- 
munications needs. No obligation, of course. A 
collect wire to Western Union, Private Wire Divi- 
sion, New York, will bring you more facts about 
the unique advantages of a private wire system. 





> WESTERN UNION | 


TELEGRAM 


...first in private wire systems 








COMPANIES Fb Paso Gas 


The deal between Paul Kayser 
of El Paso Natural Gas Co. and 
Ray Fish of Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corp. (pictures and 





cover) puts Ei Paso in possession 


of the gas market for the entire 
Far West. 


NE OF THE BIGGEST plums in the 
4 be gas pipeline industry has 
been the Pacific Northwest market— 
the last major area of the country that 
didn’t have any natural gas service until 
four months ago. ; 

I'wo vears ago, the Federal Power 
Commission awarded a new company, 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., per- 
mission to build @ pipeline to serve 
this area (BW—Feb.19°55,p46). Since 
then, the company has built a 1,500- 
mile pipeline system to bring gas from 
the San Juan Basin in northern New 
Mexico to industry and gas utilities in 
Washington and Oregon. 

FPC’s decision was a sharp disap- 
pointment to E] Paso Natural Gas 
Co., one of the nation’s oldest and 
biggest pipeline systems, which over the 
years had built a giant business sup 
plying gas to California. Ei Paso badly 
wanted the San Juan gas. 

Now, just as customers in the Far 


COMPRESSOR STATION (above) and gas plant (right) at Durango, 
Colo., are part of the pipeline and gas reserves package Kayser acquired 
through his $152-million deal with Fish. 
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Pushes New Frontier 


West are beginning to get deliveries 
through the long-cherished new pipe- 
line, directors of both FE] Paso and 
Pacific Northwest have approved a stock 
swap whereby Pacific Northwest be- 
comes a subsidiary of E] Paso and stock- 
holders’ approval seems certain. 

The deal leaves E] Paso as the largest 
pipeline company in the country in 
terms of assets and miles of pipeline. 
And it leaves the company in undis- 
puted possession of the gas market for 
the entire Far West—a market whose 
growth potential surpasses that of any 
other area 
e Everybody Wins—The deal is one in 
which everyone concerned seems to be 
coming out on top. 

Paul Kayser, president of El Paso, 
important that his 
company seriously needs to continue its 
phenomenal growth 

Rav Fish, chairman of Pacific North 
west, about $15-million cash to 
finance -his company’s expansion pro- 
gram. Stockholders this week were ex- 
changing cight shares of their stock for 
14 shares of E] Paso Class B common, 
for a tidy paper profit of around $37.5- 
million for two years’ operation. Of 
this, Fish—the biggest stockholder—will 
get about $12-million to $15-million. 

This week, there only one 
threatening cloud. Rumors were drift 
ing in that the Justice Dept had sniffed 
a monopoly in the transaction that 


gets gas reserves 


gets 


Was 


created one of the largest natural gas 
systems in the world. The combined 
assets of the two companies are well 
over $1-billion 

¢ Hard Sell—The acquisition puts EI 
Paso in the position of key supplier 
and natural gas transmitter in the en 
tire Far West—but Kayser did some 
hard dickering first. When the deal 
first came out in the open, in late 
1954. Pacific Northwest stock didn’t 
amount to much, but Fish had tied 
up some extremely important “dry gas” 
reserves in the San Juan Basin that 
Kayser wanted for his fast-growing 
California markets. ‘Toward the end of 
1955, Pacific Northwest was traded at 
around $25 a share. By last November, 
when directors of both companies ap- 
proved the deal, the stock had climbed 
to the mid-forties. When the deal 
was first proposed, Fish announced 
that he would never sell out at less 
than $50 a share, but actually settled 
for $47. 


1. Contract Writers 


The stock swap involved the leader 
ship of two vastly different personal- 
ities. 

Kayser, who will be 70 next month, is 
a veteran in the natural gas business 
His experience dates back more than 
20 years, to the pioneer days of natural 
gas pipelining. Kayser is no neophyte 


EL PASO’s Paul Kayser acquires Pacific 
Northwest’s pipelines and gas reserves. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST’s Ray Fish gets 
the cash to finance his construction program 





in the money markets, either. Over the years, he 
personally raised more than $500-million to 


pietinens finance his own operations. His colleagues say he 


» 7 
fa y Ofte is a man of beguiling charm—when agreed with. 


F Pawson 
3 ? 


2 But no one within his organization of more than 
4,000 persons has any doubt as to who is the boss. 
He maintains active offices in Houston, E] Paso, 
and New York, and spends some time in each 
F! Poso-Pocifie Northwest ~— week. - 

oreatetigees 57 ¢ Builder—Fish, on the other hand, would rather 

gamble a million on a shrewd judgment than in- 

- pita aet:2 volve himself in the turmoil of a calculated deal. 
Now 54, he and a few close associates 10 years 
ago parlayed an investment of $60,000 in the con- 
struction business into a broad personal domain. 
: rns Fish claims that he’s a builder and that is all he 

~. wants to be. But he’s good at other things. Be- 

fore the ink was dry on the E] Paso contract, he 
was eying new gas pipelines, markets, and indus- 
* "i tries in South America. 

ATTLE ise Of the E] Paso deal he says: “It put our stock- 
holders ahead three years.” Fish now becomes a 
director of El Paso. He and his immediate group 
—the men who controlled Pacific Northwest and 
its subsidiarics—combined now hold a little more 
than a third interest in E] Paso, and thus become 
the largest single group of stockholders in the 
parent company. 

Fish’s real industrial baby is Fish Engineering 
Corp. of Houston. In 10 years it has become one 
of the largest builders of pipelines in the world. 
Last year, it did a $290-million business. 
¢ Solution—Today, many in the industry envi- 
ously watch Pacific Northwest taking gas into the 
far Northwest from the prolific San Juan Basin 
gas fields—an area that less than six months ago 
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custom-fitted 
protection 
cuts costs 


for 
light bulb 
manufacturers 


If you have a delicate packaging problem, be wise—call Keyes! 


A wide variety of fragile products—foods, glassware, 
electrical parts and many others—are now packed more 
efficiently with Keyes molded pulp shapes. In addition to 
eliminating losses from damage in transit, packers usually 
find that molded pulp actually costs less than ordinary 
packing materials and saves valuable storage and shipping 
space. Take advantage of these savings. Years of experi- 
ence in the field of molded pulp, coupled with modern plants 
and manufacturing skills, are available at Keyes to design 
and produce better packaging for you. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS ROYAL CHI-NET® MOLDED PAPER PLATES 


Product Development Division, Dept. BW 
KEYES FIBRE COMPANY WATERVILLE, MAINE 








In this painting Stanley Meltzoff evokes in dramatic perspective the stark skeleton of 
a building of tomorrow as it soars skyward the deft fielding of a white-hot rivet 
high above the ground by one of the industry's finest: the structural steel worker. 


United Engineers is known well Best evidence of the flexibility and depth of our 


steel mills throughout America. As designers, services—and of the satisfaction received—lies in our 


construction engineers, and engineering consultants, record of new assignments from those already served. 
have the skills and know-how that come from No matter what your project—steel mil! or indus- 
rking with many of the industry's largest companies trial building, processing plant or power plant, gas 
rojects of widest scope and variety—power plants, plant or pipeline—United Engineers has the skills 
mills, chemical plants, to name a few. Each and creative ability to augment the engineering staff 

project clearly demonstrates the cost and time- of your own organization. 
advantages assured by the close coordination We invite you to share and profit from our back- 


lesign, purchasing, expediting and construction. ground of more than 70 years’ experience. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors inc 
U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd 
New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 
Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 








“, « «El Paso expects a sub- 
stantial amount of income 
from sources other than 
pipelining . . .” 

EL PASO starts on p. 76 


had never burned a cubic foot of natu- 
ral gas. 

The fact that Fish had tentative con- 
tracts for tremendous quantities of gas 
from these San Juan fields was one of 
the reasons that the FPC two years ago 
gave Pacific Northwest permission to 
build its pipeline to the Northwest. 
Later, Pacific Northwest made deals 
for additional gas reserves in Canada. 

While Fish was lining up these gas 
supplies, El] Paso looked on with envy. 
Now E] Paso will be able to tap some 
of these reserves. The facts seem to be 
that both Kayser and Fish needed the 
gas. ‘The deal that has just been con- 
summated provides the solution. 


ll. The Package 


Here is what El Paso gets for put- 
ting up stock worth about $151.8-mil- 
lion on today’s market: 

(1) Approximately 2,500 miles of 
pipelines, including 1,487 miles of main 
line extending from the San Juan Basin 
to the Canadian border at Sumas, 
Wash. This line cost more than $211- 
million to build, and a Fish subsidiary 
did much of the building. 

(2) Oil and gas leases in the San 
Juan Basin (3.8-trillion cu. ft.); gas 
under purchase contract in Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming (1.2-trillion cu. 
ft.); and Canadian reserves to be con 
nected in 1957 (3.5-trillion cu. ft.) 

(3) Extension of Pacific Northwest's 
market to more than 800-million cu. 
ft. of gas per day by 1958—if FPC 
applications now pending are certifi- 
cated 

(4) Pacific Northwest’s 25% interest 
in the 650-mile-long Westcoast Trans 
mission Co., which will pipe the great 
Canadian source of gas from the Peace 
River fields in British Columbia and 
Alberta to Pacific Northwest's border 
terminus at Sumas. ‘This 
worth about $155-million. 

(5) Pacific Northwest’s 49% interest 
in the $15-million Phillips Pacific 
Chemical Co. anhydrous ammonia plant 
at Kennewick, Wash. 

(6) Northwest Production Corp., 
which is Pacific Northwest's production 
subsidiary, owned 70% by Pacific 
Northwest. Northwest Production has 
an extensive drilling program under 
way in the San Juan Basin, and has 
acquired acreage in proven but unde- 
veloped fields in Wyoming, Utah, Col- 
orado, and New Mexico. Stock offered 


system is 
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Mechanized painting 
eliminates human errors 











DeVilbiss Automatic Contour Spray Machines are a vital part of the finishing lines in the 
world’s most modern plants, turning out gleaming finishes in a variety of colors at low cost. 


DeVilbiss automatic spray machines 
consistently turn out paint jobs to per- 
fection . . . on products of practically 
any size and shape. Split-second timing 
and accurate gun positioning cuts paint 
waste to a minimum, and ensures abso- 
lute uniformity of finish on every part. 
And these results are attained with 
high-volume production at remarkably 
low cost! 

But it takes more than just ordinary 
spray equipment to do the flawless, 
cost-saving jobs that are demanded 


Simultaneous painting of exterior and interior 
of these 5-gal. pails is typical of versatility, 
efficiency of DeVilbiss automatics. 


today. DeVilbiss meets this demand 
with experience and know-how that 
combine the full knowledge of mate 
rials, production methods, and spray 
techniques with the most versatile, 
efficient automatic spray equipment 
that’s available. 

Why not let us test run your product 
in our Customer Lab — without obliga 
tion — for a report of actual costs, plus 
projected savings over your present 
system? Our nearby representative will 
gladly make the arrangements. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


Santa Clara, Calif. © Barrie, Ontario 
London, England 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeVILBISS 


DEVILBISS HELPS YOU GET THE MOST FROM THE SPRAY METHOD 
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The MHS Over- 
head Tow Con- 
veyor is 2552 feet 
long, runs at a 
normal speed of 
100 feet per 
minute. 


Groceries are pal- 
letized, are loaded 
and unloaded 
from the moving 
conveyor line by 
fork truck. 


TRUCKS 


Ps 4 Million Pounds @ Day 
is Just Routine” 


for this food warehouse with MHS Tow Conveyor 


A mountain of dry groceries—4 million pounds a day— 
moves swiftly and easily through this efficient warehouse. 


The MHS Tow Conveyor is the key to order and effi- 
ciency here. It sets the work tempo. It simplifies the sys- 
tem. It takes the place of many men and machines, freeing 
human labor to do the tasks which require intelligence. 
It ends confusion, minimizes damage to merchandise. 


It costs less to handle groceries in this warehouse, 
and the money saved is a real competitive advantage 
to this grocery chain. 


Lowered costs in your warehouse, too, can be attained 
through mechanized handling with an MHS Tow Con- 
veyor. Let us study your problem and make recom- 
mendations. Cal] in the MHS engineer today. 

Standard MHS Tow Conveyors are also 
manufactured for installation in the floor. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Manufacturing Engineers 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. © Fairfield, lowa ¢ Albany, N. Y. © Windsor, Ontario 
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last June at $1.10 is now selling at close 
to $8 a share. 

(7) Pacific has a contract with Colo- 
rado Interstate Gas Co. to supply 
Colorado with 117.5-million cu. ft. of 
gas per day from a point along Pacific 
Northwest’s main line in southern 
Wyoming, and another contract with 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co. for 50- 
million cu. ft. daily for the Salt Lake 
City area. 
¢ Liabilities—Of course, Pacific North- 
west did not own all this outright. 
As in most pipeline financing, Pacific 
Northwest was about 75% in _ hock. 
Its stockholders actually own only 
about 25% equity. This ratio is a 
little lean in the industry, but not 
unusual. Pipelines use bond money 
for building and expansion, and use 
their cash for operations. 

In assuming all of Pacific North- 
west’s holdings, E] Paso assumes all its 
indebtedness, too. El] Paso’s biggest 
gains—in addition to a big physical 
plant—are gas reserves and first shot 
at even bigger potential reserves to 
supply the greatest growth potential 
market for natural gas remaining in 


the U. S. 


El Paso’s Stature 


In every respect, the new parent 
company, E] Paso, is a bigger and more 
complex organization than its new 
subsidiary. Exclusive of its acquisi- 
tions, here’s how El Paso stacks up: 

(1) It had assets exceeding $869- 
million at the end of October, and 
was producing a net income of more 
than $2-million a month. 

2) It has close to 10,000 miles of 
transmission and field lines, compared 
with less than 250-miles in 1930. 

(3) It delivers about 2-billion cu. 
ft. of gas per day to customers in 
California. Prior to 1946, California pro- 
duced all the gas it needed within 
the state. Today, the state produces 
only about a third of its needs, and 
FE] Paso supplies the rest. El Paso’s 
other customers are in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and West Texas. 

(4) El Paso owns or controls 22.5- 
trillion cu. ft. of gas reserves. 

(5) It owns 23.2% of Western 
Natural Gas Co.—a gas and oil ex- 
ploration and production company 
with total assets of nearly $39-million. 

(6) Its investments in offshore ex- 
ploration, refineries, products lines, in- 
terests in styrene and butadiene plants, 
and drilling and exploration proper- 
ties in the Permian Basin (between 
West Texas and New Mexico) will 
total about $75-million by yearend. 
El Paso, like most gas companies, 
is diversifying into gasoline, petro- 
chemicals, and rubber to dispose 
profitably of its huge accumulation 
of liquid petroleum gas—which has 
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If youre facing 
the problem of 


a business location... 


YOU'LL FIND OPPORTUNITY BETWEEN DETROIT 
AND CHICAGO IN OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 


Scores of industries have gained notable success in the 
Outstate Michigan industrial corridor between Detroit and Chicago, 


Battle Creek, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Albion, Marshall 

and neighboring communities are the homes of many prosperous 
companies in the automotive, paper, pharmaceutical, packaged 
food, electronic, air conditioning and other fields. 


Here your industry will enjoy the same favorable conditions 
that have contributed to their success. 


Outstate Michigan offers industry all advantages that are 
found elsewhere plus important extra advantages. Recreation 
at beautiful inland lakes and streams will be only minutes 
front your plant. And nowhere in Outstate Michigan will you 
be more than 85 miles from the Great Lakes. 


Cultural opportunities are plentiful too. Besides four 


outstanding universities, Michigan has many excellent colleges. 


Put your plant where living is good. Our Industrial Development 
Department will be delighted to supply you with confidential 
information and show you some exceptional sites. 


_ WISCONSIN 
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CONSUMERS POWER COM PANY 


An Electric and Natural Gas Utility Serving 3,500,000 Michigan People 
GENERAL OFFICES « JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








»»- you'll find Thermoid 
Rubber and Friction Products 
used everywhere 


Super tough, specially designed Thermoid 
Conveyor Belting handles highly abra- 
sive rock with minimum wear. 


, <a 
roe Ses 

Thermoid Heavy Duty Brake Blocks and 

Clutch Facings withstand the most severe 

service in cranes, trucks and shovels. 


OR AGGREGATE PLANT 


Thermoid Multi-V Belts transmit maxi- 
mum power without slippage ... assure 
long, trouble-free service. 


ow = Peo. Se td 
The right type of Thermoid Hose for 
every specific application helps keep 
down replacement costs. 


In the Construction Industry 


...and in practically any other business you can name, 
you'll find Thermoid Hose, Conveyor Belting, V-Belts, 
Brake Lining, Clutch Facings and other rubber and asbestos 
products—all doing even more than is expected of them. 
Quality materials, versatile engineering, plus multi-plant 
facilities and personalized service—these advantages are 
yours when you specify Thermoid. 


hermol 


Thermoid Company « Trenton, New Jersey 
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. . . neither Kayser nor 
Fish feel that gas will price 
itself out of the home fuel 
market .. .” 

EL PASO starts on p. 76 


to be removed before the gas is put 
through a pipeline. 

According to Kayser, “Within five 
years, E] Paso expects a_ substantial 
amount of its net income from sources 
other than pipelining.” 

In addition to its gas and oil ven- 
tures, k] Paso in 1954 organized Rare 
Metals Corp. of America. Its proper- 
ties consist of mining permits and 
claims on the Navajo Indian _reserva- 
tion in northeastern Arizona, a buying 
station and processing plant where 
uranium ore is delivered to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


IV. New Giant 


The industry has long considered 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. the 
biggest of the big. But in terms of 
total assets, miles of pipeline, total gas 
reserves, and average daily throughput, 
the new E] Paso emerges clearly on top. 

It’s a moot question as to which 
company has the greater growth po- 
tential. But one thing is certain: El 
Paso will have the lion’s share of the 
entire West Coast market pretty much 
to itself for some time to come. The 
California market already is big, but 
projected demand for more gas indi- 
cates a growth of at least 25% within 
five years—and the area served by Pacific 
Northwest, principally Washington and 
Oregon, is virgin territory. 
¢ Growth Area—The Far West is grow- 
ing faster than the nation as a whole, 
and experts agree that the economy 
of the area will be greatly stimulated 
by increasing availability of this new 
fuel. Starting from zero only a few 
months ago, Ray Fish now speaks of 
a market for at least 800-million cu. 
ft. per day within two years, and after 
that “the sky’s the limit.” Initially, the 
Pacific Northwest svstem is delivering 
343-million cu. ft. a day. 

With the advent of natural gas in a 
big way, it would appear that petro- 
leum might take a beating. But appar- 
ently that segment of the industry has 
no immediate fears. According to oil 
experts, at least 60% of the petroleum- 
products market in the area is safe from 
competition with natural gas. For one 
thing, motor fuel and shipbunkering 
markets are not competitive with natu 
ral gas. In addition, certain localities 
are unreachable so far as natural gas is 
concerned. 

Neither Kayser nor Fish feel that 
gas will price itself out of the home 
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WHAT IF THE 


PRESIDENT AND THE OILER 


EXCHANGED JOBS FOR A DAY! 


It probably won’t happen. But in many com- 
panies perhaps the president and the oiler 
should take each other’s job for a day. The 
oiler’s first decision as acting president 
might be to get rid of old-fashioned manual 
lubrication methods. And management, after 
a day in the oiler’s shoes, would approve of 
this important step. Here’s why: 

Management would find out what the oiler 
already knows—that you can’t protect mod- 
ern machines and keep them running with 
an inadequate lubrication system. Both man- 
agement and the oiler would realize how 
vital production time is wasted when ma- 
chines must be stopped for lubrication. 

An outmoded manual lubrication system 
is often the source of serious hidden plant 
losses. Product spoilage, wasted man-hours 
and needless machinery failures cut into 
profits. Yet, for all these problems, there is 
a simple, sure solution. 


ALEMITE 


Division of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


If you are paying the penalties of old- 
fashioned lubrication methods, you can get 
expert help from Alemite. 


Modern Automatic Alemite Lubrication. A 
Mid-west manufacturer cut costs $20,000 a 
year.A paper company saved $3,000 a month. 
And a textile firm ended substantial produc- 
tion wastes. 

The answer: Modern Alemite systems that 
automatically feed exactly the right amount 
of oil or grease to every lubrication point... 
that keep machines running longer with less 
downtime . . . that eliminate oil waste and 
product spoilage. 

Take a look around your shop. Ask your- 
self if an Alemite lubrication expert might 
not recommend an inexpensive solution to 
your lubrication problems. Wherever you 
are, there is an Alemite representative ready 
to serve you—and help you save money! 


STEWART 


FREE NEW BOOKLET! Send for 

a free copy of “An Executive 
Approach to Lubrication Problems.” 
No obligation, of course. 


1850 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





BRISTOL DYNAMASTER INSTRUMENTS with Gilmore temperature scanning 
equipment, on this panel at Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab record exact 
wind tunnel data on the missile model shown on TV screen at upper right. 


Looking into a ten-fold hurricane 


How scientists get exact data 


from a supersonic wind tunnel 


Wind velocity may be ten times that 
of a hurricane in a modern wind-tunnel, 
used for testing aircraft and missile 
mode ls 

But there’s solid comfort for scientists 
at the Lewis Flight Propulsion Labora- 
tory of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
they test their wind-tunnel models. They 
watch the model perform on large screen 
TV receivers. And for exact quantitative 
data—the lifeblood of scientific research 
—they depend on Bristol Dynamaster* 
instruments 

These precision instruments—only a 
few of them are shown above—indicate, 
and make permanent records of up to 
300 temperatures on the model and in 
the tunnel as these are heated by friction 
from the blast of air. Other Bristol in- 
struments indicate and record the forces 
acting on the model. 

Helping defense scientists gather data 
*T. M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BRISTOL 


is just one of the jobs Bristol instru- 
ments do. You also find them quietly at 
work in industry as well as national de- 
fense—less glamorous jobs, perhaps, but 
even more necessary. They record, in- 
dicate, automatically control such quan- 
tities as pH, humidity, liquid level, flow, 
speed, mechanical motion, time of oper- 
ation, smoke density, voltage, current, 
power and resistance, as well as temper- 
ature, force and pressure. 

Bristol engineers are always ready to 
help you apply these outstanding instru- 
ments in your field. And keep in mind, 
too, these precision Bristol products for 
your critical applications: Bristol socket 
screws (sold through leading industrial 
distributors) and Bristol Syncroverter* 
high-speed relays, choppers, and aircraft 
pressure-operated devices. Write for in- 
formation on any Bristol product. The 
Bristol Company, 164 Bristol Road, 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 6.66 


BRISTOL'S 


TRAIL-BLAZERS 


IN PROCESS AUTOMATION 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS + RECORDERS + TELEMETERS + SOCKET SCREWS 


CHOPPERS AND HIGH-SPEED RELAYS + 
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fuel market—within the next two de- 
cades, at least. Because of its conveni- 
ence, cleanliness, and efficiency, both 
feel that people as a whole should pay 
a premium price for a luxury fuel. Fish 
says, however, that gas may eventually 
price itself out of the industrial market 
—but not for 20 years at least. Cur- 
rently, gas is going into the Far West 
at rates competitive with other parts of 
the country. 


V. Nip and Tuck 


The El Paso-Pacific Northwest deal 
had a long gestation period. On at 
least a couple of occasions, there were 
indications that it wouldn’t come off; 
and prior to the actual agreement be- 
tween Kayser and Fish, there was 
serious consideration that Pacific North- 
west might invade the California mar- 
ket in direct competition to E] Paso. 

Canadian gas, of course, was the real 
plum. There had long been a big mar- 
ket potential for it. Discussions be- 
tween Pacific Northwest officials and a 
large Califorma distributor centered 
around the feasibility of building a long 
pipeline from Pacific Northwest’s main 
line at Goldendale, Wash., south 
across Oregon to join a California- 
projected line at the California-Oregon 
line near Klamath Falls, Ore. The 
California line would meet Pacific 
Northwest at that point, and extend 
to Long Beach, below Los Angeles. 

This project was still a possibility up 
until two months before the El Paso 
deal. An initial load of 300-million cu. 
ft. of gas per day was involved. But 
FE] Paso and Pacific Northwest officials 
agreed that both would benefit more 
by joining forces. 
¢ Antitrust Shadow—Combining these 
two big operations, however, presented 
other problems. The most important 
was—and still is—the possibility of an 
antitrust suit. 

In mid-December, after the 
ceal was announced, California’s Atty. 
Gen. Edmund G. Brown asked U.S. 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell to investi- 
gate that possibility. Brown contended 
that the “merger would result in sup- 
pressing competition and creating a 
monopoly in the furnishing of gas in 
interstate commerce in California.” He 
also said that E] Paso should have com- 
petition to help force prices down, and 
contended that Pacific Northwest might 
have provided that competition. 
¢ Defense—Anticipating this possibil- 
ity, Stuart F. Silloway, president of 
Pacific Northwest, prepared a memo 
titled Areas of Cooperation, which 
intends to show that the merging of 
facilities and interest not only is good 
business, but is to the best ultimate 
interest of the wide range of consumers 
who will use the combined system’s 
gas. END ‘ 
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They spent money with 


DAN LY 


to make money 





from three viewpoints, the same conclusion... 
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“I buy speed in presses.” 


Danly Presses are fast... even 
double action types maintain a 
single action pace. That’s 
important, because we get 
business on our ability to deliver | 
in a hurry. We don’t miss shipping 
dates because of press failt 

and we know Danly Press will 
keep the pace as we step up 
production in the future. We get 
what we pay for-and more. 


You get what you want with 
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WORKS MANAGER 


“Our presses work a full shift... every shift.” “> _ my 
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The rigid construction and 
automatic lubrication of Danly je! 
Presses rate highest with me. Oil 
circulates to critical wear points 

~~ all the time a press is in action. 4 
| don’t worry about breakdowns. the , 
| get longer runs without régrinding 
dies, and | get into production 
faster, too. Danly Presses arfive 
“packaged’”’—pipes, wires and 
controls are integral with the 
press —they’re installed ahd ready 
to go to work weeks sooner. 
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CONTROLLER 





“Presses are profit builders.” 
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Danly Presses in the plant. Our 
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You too, get what you want with 


: =~ 
This catalog gives facts that will ae 


help you with your press investment 
program. Write for a copy today. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
MECHANICAL PRESSES ¢ DIE SETS AND DIE MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
2100 S. Laramie Avenue ¢ Chicago SO, Illinois 














Betting on the New Highways 


To one Kansas group, the thou- 
sands of miles of federally aided 
roads to come open a vista of 
tired travelers, thriving motels, 
mounting profits. They're start- 
ing their venture with $1'- 
million affair in St. Petersburg. 


rhe festive goings-on in the pictures 

ind the plush new beach-front ac- 
commodations that inspired them—rep- 
resent more than another fancy tourist 
haven for Florida’s west coast and a 
convivial, sun-drenched weekend for 
hopeful Kansas investors who put their 
money in the $14-million motel. ‘The 
festivities ended Chapter 1 in the un- 
folding of an ambitious plan for cash 
ing in on the extensive opportunities 
offered by the new federal highway pro- 
eram. 

rhe plan started with Joe M. O’ffill, 

former Kansas City car dealer who 
has persuaded some 230 Kansans to 
back it up with hard cash. As Chapter 
2 begins, it consists of: 

¢ A Kansas corporation headed 
by O’ffill and named Doctors’ Motels, 
Inc. (not from any medical affiliation 
but because it seemed a good name). 
¢ A novel financing method by 
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FIRST LINK in hoped-for chain, St. Petersburg beach-front motel 
got big sendoff from its Kansas owners, down for weekend party. 


KANSAS BEEF kept 150 visitors, and local guests, happy; it 
will be staple attraction, along with bay view, swimming pool. 


4 NAME to catch travelers on expanding road system is one of 
top cards Kansas group is playing in bid for highway business. 














for Super-Fine Cutting 
of Hard, Brittle Material... 


the Mite Industrial 


Airbrasive Unit 


We're not recommending our 
Airbrasive Unit as the best way to 
open your breakfast egg... but this 
photograph dramatically illustrates 
the delicate, precise industrial cutting 
you can do with it. Developed from 
the Air-Dent equipment made by 

S. S. Wurre for the dental profession, 
the Airbrasive Unit gas-propels 

a fine stream of abrasives. It's a safe, 
effective way to remove surface 

film .. . cut, shape or abrade hard, 
brittle materials. We'll be glad to 

test the process on your sample parts, 
For further information, 

just write to 


First Name in Airbrasive Cutting 


S.S.White industrial Division, Dept. 15A, 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Western Office: 1639 West Pico Bivd., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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which stockholders will keep on put- 
ting up money for five years through 
purchase of debentures. 

e The 100-room St. Petersburg 
motel, opened last .weekend for busi- 
ness as the first link in a prospective 
chain. 

e Plans to start construction near 
Kansas City soon of a duplicate of the 
St. Petersburg setup. 

e Three or four other selected 
motel locations—and O’ffill’s vision of a 
string of 44 spanning the nation at 
strategic locations along the new high- 
way network to be built with the huge 
outpouring of federal funds. 
¢ Flight to the Sun—More than 150 
of the company’s 230 stockholders were 
sufficiently impressed with O’ffill’s 
prophecies of multiplying profits to 
dig into their own pockets for the ex- 
penses of the weekend flight to St. 
Petersburg—or perhaps they wanted a 
chance to pinch themselves to see if it 
was real. At any rate, they trekked in 
to Kansas Citv and Wichita from the 
50 Kansas towns where they live, and 
piled into two Trans World Airlines 
Constellations for the journey. 

What they found—besides the three- 
day round of receptions, water car- 
nivals, regattas, fishing, and garden par- 
ties—was a two-level motel of modern 
multiple-cabana design, complete with 
cocktail lounge, restaurant, and swim- 
ming pool, with each room having a 
beach view through a glass panel on 
the bay side. Rates are on the steep 
side—$16 to $20 per day per room—but 
each room has two double beds, with 
recorded music as well as the usual TV, 
radio, and air conditioning. 

lhe motel, though it was conceived 
before the actual launching of the new 
federal highway program, meets O’ffill’s 
prescription on locations. It stands at 
the north end of the 14-mile Sunshine 
Skyway bridge over Tampa Bay. This 
new highway—to be linked into the fed- 
eral system—was opened on Labor Day, 
1954. Doctors’ Motels, Inc., had con- 
tracted to buy the land in July, 1954, 
and the purchase contract was com- 
pleted that December. 

e Birth—As a matter of fact, Doctors’ 
Motels, Inc., had been incorporated 
only 10 davs before it entered into that 
St. Petersburg land-purchase contract. 
But the idea started some time before 
that. O’fhll had been hearing a lot 
from his motor industry contacts in 
Detroit about the proposed expansion 
of the federal highway program—and 
what it would mean in profits to any- 
one who could cash in by acquiring 
business sites near the new system for 
restaurants, motels, or service stations 
e What’s in a Name?—O’ffill frankly 
admits that the name chosen for the 
outfit—Doctors’ Motels, Inc.—has - no 
special significance, even though the 
board of directors does include three 
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Yes, automation wit 


h 


Baker Basic machine 
tools pays off even on lower pro- 


duction runs . 

gives you automation wit 

standard machines. For dril 
oe” 


. . because Baker 


h 
I. 


ing, boring, tapping, fac- 
ing, other operations. 
Get the facts. Write 
Dept. BW-157 


AUTOMATION 


BAKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Toledo 10, Ohio 


HOW YOU AND 


YOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


CAN CARRY 


ADDITIONAL INVENTORY 


without impairing credit 


If credit limitations are keeping 
you or your distributors from 
carrying adequate stocks at 
peak seasons, let us show you 
the Controlled Credit Plan 
now used by many leading 
manufacturers. It permits you 
to retain legal title to the mer- 
chandise, doubles the distribu- 
tor’s credit without additional 
risk to your company, acts as a 
collection control and supplies 
accurate 30-day inventory 
records. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


WEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO 


25 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 








STATE_______ 
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Personal Sanitation 
That Actually 
Costs Less 


[WASTEFUL-MESSY 


Saves money= 
creates friends 


Women, particularly, prefer toilet 
seat covers and often improvise 
them from costly paper towels. You 
can fill this need-—and save money 
too—with Sanitor. Self-disposing. 
Easy-to-fill cabinet. 


Samples 
on 
request 


TISSUE TOILET 
SEAT COVERS 


SANITOR MFG. CO. 


A few dollars in the bank for 
small bills— group insurance for 
big bills that spel! financial hard- 
ship... this is the common sense 
answer to the rising cost of medi- 
cal care. 

Protect your employes—and 
yourself—with a group insurance 
plan based on this idea...one 
that can’t be drained by trivial 
expenses...with a multi-thou- 
sand dollar punch for big bills... 
Major Medical Insurance by 
ZURICH-AMERICAN. 

See your own insurance broker, 
or write, 


Zurich Insurance Company 
Zurich Life Insurance Company 


American Guarantee & 
Liability Insurance Co. 


135 S$. LASALLE ST. # CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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physicians. The directors of the new , 


company, he says, were simply searching 
for a name for its prospective motel 
chain that would be completely differ- 
ent, and distinctive enough to be re 
membered. And, he says, “We think 
we have that name in ‘Doctors.’ ”’ 

Of course, he adds, the name “will 
be what we make it, but it starts out 
as a word of high level in the minds of 
everyone and reflects a high degree of 
professionalism.” 
¢ Methods and Money—O’ffill sees no 
difficulties in keeping his hoped-for 
chain building along with the new high- 
way system as it expands. The idea, 
though, is to get started on a location 
a bit sooner than in the St. Petersburg 
case, without waiting until a new high- 
way actually opens. The company aims 
to get options on land where it’s be- 
lieved a new highway will go, and buy 
as soon as the highway location is 
definitely confirmed. 

Finding out where highways are 
planned is no problem, he says—since 
there’s no secret about highway plans, 


and the information is publicly availa- | 


ble and easy to obtain from state high- 
way departments and the federal Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Financing is somewhat more com- 
plicated, but O’ffill’s vision of pyramid- 
ing future profits is equally rosy. 

For building, some outside borrowing 
will be needed, but in the case of the 
St. Petersburg motel, only 40% of the 
funds were borrowed. 

The company’s authorized capital 
consists of 66,666 shares of $15-par 
stock, of which 33,333 have been sold 
The company is also authorized to 
issue 6% debentures with a face value 
of $1,665,000. Over half the 230 
stockholders have bought the stock 
in blocks of 200 shares or more, with 
50 shares the smallest blocks sold. Each 
buyer of 200 shares agrees to purchase 
a $1,000 debenture each year for five 
years—with a $250 debenture the annual 
quota for 50-shareholders. For the stock, 
investors paid $16.50 per share, with 
$1.50 going into surplus for use in get- 
ting the company going. 

O’fhill describes this as a plan of in- 
vestment “‘not only to start the com- 
pany but to assure its growth.” 
¢ Chapter 2—A part of O’ffill’s view 
of the future is based on “capitalizing 
of depreciation,” or using the annual 
depreciation allowed on each con- 
structed motel to plow back into build- 
ing more. But basically, in order to 
have more than a paper figure to plow 
back, each motel will have to show 
a profit from operations, How the 
sponsors of Doctors’ Motels, who have 
carried it through the first chapter 
of promotion and financing, make out 
in operations at St. Petersburg and 
elsewhere, will be Chapter 2 of the 
story. END 


STAY ON TOP 
OF EVERY JOB 


...With a Wagner Tractor 
Loader and Attachments 


For saving money in moving sand, 
gravel or any bulk material in 
your plant or yard, no other trac- 
tor loader compares with Wagner. 
That’s because Wagner loaders are 
specifically designed to do more 
loading jobs faster and better. 
What’s more, quickly-mounted 
attachments convert the loader 
into a tool that simplifies all your 
materials handling jobs, make the 
Wagner Loader one of your most 
valuable and versatile plant main- 
tenance tools. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND COMPLETE 
CATALOG WRITE DEPT. 38 


1905 South Ist Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


pol. 


preferred rubber 
for casual feet 
or high style flooring 


HE same long-wearing qualities that 

make Ameripol man-made rubber 
the preferred material for shoe soles 
and heels enhance rubber floor tile too. 
Here a new value is added—beauty. 


Floor tile of Ameripol is made 
in dramatic patterns and colors. Oxidation 
is held to a minimum, thus original 
colors last. A tough, smooth surface is 
easy to keep clean. 


Ameripol is a superior material in 
many respects—resistance to wear, 
weathering ability, ease of processing 
into complicated shapes. It’s ideal for a 
wide range of industrial and commercial 
products ... from conveyor belts to 
extruded window gaskets. Use 
these advantages tn your products. 

For technical information write for the 
new booklet “Ameripol”. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 





LABOR 


Senate Spotlight 
On Labor Rackets 


There was plenty of company this week for the 
union official subjected to questions and exhibits 
by Sen. McClellan (standing, right) and his in- 
vestigators. Already the group has taken on 
some of labor's giants—Teamsters’ leaders— 
with its lively charges of corruption. 


REFUSING to answer quiz about 
funds of defunct auto workers’ local in 
New York is Dominick Santa Maria. 


CHALLENGING authority of sub- 
committee, Einar Mohn, Teamsters ex- 
ecutive vice-president, won’t reply. 


WHISPERING to Fred Virgilio, 
trustee of a Teamsters local, is his at- 
torney. Virgilio used Fifth Amendment. 


NOT TALKING, either, is Frank 
Brewster, heads Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters, in 11 states. 


who 


ONGRESSIONAL investigators __ last 
ao week began probing into charges 
of labor corruption and racketeering, 
questioning a number of reluctant wit 


nesses (pictures) during a_ four-day 
hearing. Before they are through, 
their investigations will reach into al 
most every major city across the coun 
try. The inquiry may even rival the 
famed Kefauver crime hearings of a few 
years ago. 

The first few days of hearings by a 
Senate subcommittec, headed by Sen 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) uncov- 
ered little that was new. 

However, the hearings served notice 

that Congress is ready now to carry 
through a full-scale investigation of 
labor racketeering charges after limiting 
itself to swipes at the befor 
The Senate Permanent Subcommittec 
on Investigations is anxious to get going, 
sensing public approval of the project 
Political resistance that hampered past 
labor probes has diminished consider 
ably. 
e Unions’ Side—Most top labor leaders 
sense that this kind of full treatment is 
coming. Since they can’t stop it, they'll 
support the investigation—but without 
giving the committee carte blanche to 
delve into private union affairs. They 
will help out by putting their own 
pressure on recalcitrant witnesses. 

The unionists feel labor’s case can be 
better supported by cooperation; th« 
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SUBCOMMITTEE COUNSEL Robert Kennedy linked Johnny (Dio) Dioguardia, in- 
cicted in blinding of Victor Riesel, to New York labor union reorganization traced on chart. 


(Story starts on page 95) 


periodic revelations have begun to hurt, 
ind it is now too late to ignore the 
Che truth will hurt less than 
unions. Now, by going after big game, 
the investigators hope to keep the ex- 
itement up. 

¢ Targets—Investigations hit pay-dirt 
early in the game, which probably guar- 
1 long run. 

I'wo leaders of the nation’s biggest 
union, the 1.4-million International 
srotherhood of Pres. Dave 
Beck and West Coast leader Frank 
Brewster—were named in_ testimony 
illeging they used union funds for per- 
nal ( xpenses 
Because of the furor this caused, the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations’ current probe assumed 
more importance than last session’s in- 
union welfare funds. The 
fund hearings turned up evi- 
nee of mishandled millions, but the 
inion either small or 
the racketeering was localized in larger 
mon 
« No Return—Within the AFL-CIO, 
urrently involved in a clean-up cam- 
of its own, the McClellan hear- 
ings are therefore considered highly im- 
portant—and possibly dangerous. Off- 
ials who tended to shrug off such in- 
estigations in the past now agree that 
the new probe has already gone beyond 
the point of no return,” both for 
Congress and the AFL-CIO. They say 
they've got to go along 


C\ idence 


ntees 


Teamsters 


ur nto 
velfarc 
| 
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|. Where It’s Headed 


The McClellan hearings, due to re- 
ypen next month, are expected to run 
through at least this first session of the 
85th Congress. In the next week or so, 
McClellan will get a formal authoriza- 
from the Senate and $250,000 


tion 
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expense money for the probe. He will 
then swing into a schedule that will 
combine public hearings, staff investi- 
gations, and executive sessions of the 
committee. 

Eventually, the findings and wit- 
nesses will be put on public display in 
the investigating committee’s court- 
like hearing room No. 359 in the 
Senate Office Bldg. But before that, 
staff racket-hunters and sometimes the 
committee itself will from city to 
city following up reports of rac keteering. 
¢ Itinerary—Already on this schedule 
are New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles. After 
that, Detroit, Pittsburgh. and other 
cities are lined up for eventual spots on 
the agenda. 

On the basis of testimony so far, the 
committee is ready to take on cases like 
these: 
¢ Los Angeles and New York—Al- 

identical coercive tactics by 
unionized garbage collection fleets re- 
portedly force employers to do busi- 
ness with them; non-union collection 
firms are thereby excluded from getting 
business in the area. 

¢ Los Angeles AFL-CIO 
unions, one in the building trades and 
the other in the metal trades, are 
accused of being run by gangsters from 
mother city who are milking welfare 
funds. 

¢ Portland, Ore.—According to 
Sen. McClellan, there are reports that 
Teamsters officials tried to take over the 
city government in an attempt to con- 
trol gambling and prostitution. 

¢ An unspecified Midwestern city 
~The subcommittce has reports of col- 
lusion between an employer and union 
official, including an agreement to with- 
hold union contract demands for under- 
the-table payments. 

¢ Detroit—The subcommittee has 
scheduled re-investigation of charges of 


gO 


most 


I'wo 


gangsterism and extortion, principally 
involving the juke box business. Among 
union officials. likely to be interviewed 
again in this connection—and others— 
is the Teamsters Central States leader 
James R. “Jimmy” Hoffa. 


ll. First, the Teamsters 


While these and other cases are to 
be pursued, the subcommittee’s first 
business when it returns to hearings 
next month is the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters—and its top ofh- 
cers. Particularly, the Senators want to 
question Beck, who was absent from the 
opening hearings on his doctor’s advice, 
and Brewster, who declined to testify 
on grounds that the McClellan investi- 
gating committee didn’t have the juris- 
diction to investigate unions. 

Union officials, the Teamsters’ in- 
cluded, lobbied to get the hearings as- 
signed to the Senate Labor Committee 
with the idea that its more liberal- 
minded Senators might be receptive to 
union explanations. 

But all indications point to a select 

joint committee made up from McClel- 
lan’s permanent investigating group and 
members of the Labor Committee, with 
McClellan as chairman. 
e First Charges—With Chief Counsel 
Robert Kennedy pinpointing details of 
reports given to the McClellan commit- 
tee, the first hearings moved through 
jurisdictional arguments, interspersed 
with charges of racketeering and corrup- 
tion. The Teamsters mostly in- 
volved: 

° Reports to the committee 
charged that the union’s funds had 
been used to pay the personal bills of 
Beck and his successor as chairman of 
the union’s Western Conference, Brew- 
ster. In Beck’s case, Kennedy said he 
was advised that Teamsters’ funds were 
used to construct and later repair the 
official’s house in Seattle—a house he 
sold to the union two years for 
$162,000 under a life-time agreement 
to continue living there rent-free. 

From the witness stand, Brewster de- 
clined to answer all questions on 
grounds of inadequate committee juris 
diction. The charge against him is that 
union money was used to buy and re 
pair his personal automobile and the 
horse vans at his horse racing stable in 
Seattle. 

Before Brewster's appearance, Seattle 
contractor John Lindsay took the Fifth 
Amendment during questioning by 
Kennedy, who noted that the contrac- 
tor had previously advised him of union 
funds spent on Beck’s house. 

e The Fifth Amendment was an 
almost unanimous choice by Teamsters 
witnesses from New York. 

These officials—from “‘paper’’ locals 
chartered in time to swing a Tcamsters 
election in New York—decline to testify 
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CUNNINGHAN-LINP 


RAL C cad 
GENE - 3- 4000 


These Services Will Pay Off For You 


use but one or all 


Engineering analysis and reports 
Site selection and development 


tant layout and processing 
procedures 


in-plant and out-plant materials 
handling 

Equipment purchase and installation 
Building design and engineering 
Building construction, including: 

industrial plants 

Research laboratories 

Chemical process plants 

TV and Radio facilities 

Power plants 

Commercial buildings 

Railroad and Utility facilities 


“IF YOU ARE GOING TO BUILD” . . . is not the title 
of the Cunninghom-Llimp book but it does indicate 
the import of the contents according to a prospect 
who wrote “ .. . your book would be very helpful 
to me if | were going to build.” The 58 page book 
attempts to give the laymon o basic understanding 
of how to get a full dollar's valve for each dollar 
budgeted for construction. (For exomple, there is o 
section on the advantages and disadvontages of the 
various types of moterials and construction methods 
for walls, floors and roofs.) However, it is “heavy” 
reading and frankly soys a lot about C/L, so unless 
you are going to build and want a better understanding 
of the industrial and commercial building industry you 
moy not find it of interest. Please request it on your 
business letterhead or cord. It will be sent by mail 
not delivered. 


MERCURY STATION WAGON PLANT, WAYNE, MICHIGAN, Desicnep AND ConsTrRucTED 
ror Ford Motor COMPANY BY CUNNINGHAM-Limp ComPANY. This is the first plant in the auto industry 
devoted exclusively to station wagon bodies. It is but one of the projects allotted by Ford to 
Cunningham-Limp. Other Ford plants being constructed only by Cunningham-Limp are at Indianapolis; 
Birmingham, Mich.; St. Louis; Livonia, Mich. 
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The versatile buliding experience which 
developed its design and construction is 
available to you through Cunningham-Limp 


You can determine the contractor to design and construct your next building 
project the same way you choose your other suppliers—check their reputation! 
... It was our good fortune that led Ford Motor Company to select us for this 
project, noteworthy mainly, because Mercury is the first in the industry to 
devote an entire plant to station wagon bodies. Good fortune, yes, but not 
luck! Ford is a careful, cost-conscious buyer of engineering and building 
services as well as of everything else they buy. They must be to deliver such 
good values in their end product—the Ford Family of Fine Cars. Cunningham- 
Limp does have a well-earned reputation for giving a full dollar's value for 
every dollar spent for construction! 

The successful completion on schedule of this Ford plant and the progress 
made on other Ford projects tend to prove our point—that you, too, can wisely 
assign the complete responsibility for your next building project to us. 


90% of C/L'’s volume comes from repeat orders! 
what that means to you 


Isn't it true—that the greatest pleasure you get from a newly purchased posses- 
sion is the feeling that you have made a wise choice—that you received your 
money's worth? Therefore, you may want to remember that 90% of Cunning- 
ham-Limp’s business comes from old customers. Certainly, after a building 
project of yours has been finished, you could not ask for more than the same 
glow of satisfaction—to the extent that you would let us build for you again. 


CUNNINGHAM-LIMP COMPANY 


Detroit 2, 3087-A W. Grand Bivd. 


Indionapolis, 7018 English Ave., Fleetwood 9-5566 \ 


TRinity 3-4000 


Konsas City, Mo., 909 Scarritt Bidg., Victor 2-8791 


also Cunningham-Limp Company, Lid. in Canede 
St. Lowis 6, 316 Lindell Trust Bidg., Olive 2-0200 j 





¢ } A : HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


TWO GREAT NAMES | 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass joins Continental Can to bring you 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


GET TOGETHER — 


the most complete packaging service in America 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 








where the outstanding word for elevators is OTIS 


The great competitive spirit that has made Cleveland our sixth largest city is 
keenly alive with its skyline. In a city where two-thirds of the elevators 
are by OTIS, long famous buildings, as well as new ones, are maintaining 
an outstanding rental status by installing dramatic OTIS automatic 
elevatoring. This amazingly successful development is another OTIS first. 
OTIS ELEVATOR 


As always, progress is expected of the leader. Outstanding value has made COMPANY 


e. New York 1. N. ¥ 


OTIS the accepted word for elevator quality in the cities of the world. es in§ ties around the worid 


Automatic Autotronic® or Attendant-Operated Passenger Elevators + Escalators * Trav-O-Lators « Freight Eleva- 
tors » Dumbwaiters + Elevator Modernization and Maintenance « Electronic Systems + Cleveland is the home 
f The Baker-Raulang Company, an Otis subsidiary that makes Baker Gas and Electric Industrial Trucks * 











about reports that union funds were 
pilfered via payments for organizing 
that never was done. 

McClellan indicated he would ask 
the Senate to cite them for contempt 
of Congress. 


lll. After-Effects 


These and other charges will come 
before the 29 members of the AFL-CIO 
executive council (including Beck) 
meeting in Miami Beach beginning 
Monday. Racketeering was already on 
the agenda. 

leamsters actions have come before 
the AFL-CIO twice before and both 
times its irate Pres. George Meany 
persuaded the Teamsters to drop proj- 
ects that didn’t fit the federation’s 
code. This time, two top IBT leaders 
are on the carpet, rather than the 
union’s policies. Meany is “very much 
concerned”’ over the situation. 
¢ Outlook—Probabiy nothing specific 
will be done on the matter at the 
Miami meeting, except to put the 
‘Teamsters on the spot before the execu- 
tive council. 

Regardless of what happens to Beck 
and Brewster, the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee will make recom- 
mendations on three small unions ac- 
cused of mishandling welfare funds. The 
unions—the Laundry Workers, Distil- 
lery Workers, and Allied Industrial 
Workers (the new name for the old 


AFL Auto Workers that came up be- 
fore the McClellan committee)—could 


Union Wins in 


A Federal Trade Commission ex- 
aminer has recommended dismissing 
charges that labor and management in 
the Los Angeles women’s sportswear in- 
dustry conspired to “restrict and re 
strain” competition. 

The ruling—important to every em 
ployer who commonly subcontracts pro 
duction work—is being hailed by unions 
as significant legal support for practices 
designed, they say, to “remove unfair 
labor practices from the area of compe 
tition.” 
¢ The Charges—In a suit brought two 
vears ago, FTC charged that the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
three trade associations, and 83 employ 
ers violated antitrust laws by: 

¢ Requiring unionized jobbers and 
manufacturers to deal only with con- 
tractors recognized by the union. 

¢ Requiring jobbers and manufac- 
turers to list in advance the contractors 
needed to do scheduled work, and to 
pay them “standard” rates. 

¢ Requiring that jobbers and man- 
ufacturers open new shops only in the 
Los Angeles area and sign a union con- 
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be expelled from the federation if 
found guilty. 

Also, the council will take up the 
cases of two local union officials sus- 
pended by Meany for welfare fund 
fraud—the first direct action taken by 
the AFL-CIO leadership. 
¢ Showdown?—The cases so far are all 
comparatively small as unions go. But 
the adverse public impressions made by 
leamsters officials before Congress un- 
doubtedly mean the federation must 
begin to come to grips with its biggest 
union. Antiracketeering advocates in the 
AFL-CIO will press for a showdown 
with Beck and his associates—all the 
while aware that any big break with the 
powerful and far-flung Teamsters could 
rend the labor movement. 

Long-term after-effects of the Con- 
gressional hearings could come in the 
form of new legislation or bills plug- 
ging loopholes in current laws. 

Labor Secy. Mitchell and officials of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and Internal Revenue Service advised 
the investigating group that present 
laws are inadequate where the investi- 
gation of unions is concerned. ‘laft- 
Hartley requires that unions file finan- 
cial statements annually with the Labor 
Dept. but does not provide any author- 
ity to investigate such statements. 

Internal Revenue has authority to 
probe union finances—even though they 
are tax-exempt organizations—but most 
of its time is spent on taxpayers. NLRB, 
too, is powerless to check up on data 
supplied by unions. 


Antitrust Case 


tract immediately for any nonunion firm 
they might buy into or otherwise be- 
come associated with. 

The FTC contended that these re- 
quirements showed “a dangerous ten- 
dency to hinder competition, restrain 
trade, and create a monopoly.” 
ILGWU countered that to hold the 
restrictions illegal would “put in jeop- 
ardy the wage, hour, and job-security 
provisions won by garment workers 
through almost a half century of col- 
lective bargaining.” 
¢ The Ruling—FTC’s examiner, John 
Lewis, upheld the union. He ruled that 
provisions on which the comniission 
based its charges “have been historic 
union goals in the industry, resulting 
from the fact that the practice of sub- 
contracting has been frequently used 
as a medium for the evasion of labor 
standards.” So, he said, the restrictive 
terms “may appropriately be considered 
as falling within the context of the 
employer-employee relationship and 

immune from attack as a viola- 
tion of the anti-monopoly or antitrust 
laws.”’ END 
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" CMP RESTRICTED SPECIFICATIONS 
JCOLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
Processed to meet special gauge 
tolerances and provide special 
finishes and physical properties 
. , » solves many fabrication, cost 
and performance problems. 
Helping to overcome metal fabricat- 
ing difficulties, improving products 
without skyrocketing costs or just 
getting costs down are usual events 


For example, the manufacturer who 
was heat-treating formed steel parts 
subsequently assembled with other 
components into a powered unit. The 
forming involves severe deformation 
and was hampered by lack of uni- 
formity in the annealed strip steel. 
Distortion in the heat treatment fol- 
lowed, resulting in a low percentage 
of finished assemblies passed as satis- 
factory. 


To minimize these fabricating diffi- 
culties, CMP developed a special an- 
nealing process for the strip. Using 
this steel, parts, when subjected to the 
manufacturer’s standard heat-treating 
practice, were acceptable and yield 
was greatly increased. 


At CMP, processing cold rolled strip 
steel to restricted specifications has 
been reduced to an exact science and 
CMP men have been trained to spot 
opportunities for solution of produc- 
tion cost and product improvement 
problems through application of re- 
stricted specifications. 


Why not put your problems up to a 
CMP man? 


THE Co.w Mera Propucts co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES: New York ® Cleveland @ Chicago 
Indianapolis ® Detroit © Los Angeles ® San Francisco 


PLANTS: Youngstown, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Los Angeles, California 


CMP RESTRICTED SPECIFICATION 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
is available in Low Carbon, Elec- 

Zine Coated, High Carbon, 
Tempered Spring steel, stainless 
and Alloy. 
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GERBER'S BABY FOODS 
Made at Rochester with 


Frick Refrigeration 


These famous foods, described in the October Reader's 


Digest, are revolutionizing the feeding of youngsters. 

We are proud to have furnished the cooling system for Ger- 
ber's new plant, where 500,000 jars of 
strained foods are packed daily. Installa- 
tion (full-automatic) by Mollenberg-Betz 
Machine Co., Frick Distributors at Buffalo. 

Specify Frick refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning, ice making or quick freezing 
for that important cooling system of 
yours. Literature and estimates on re- 


quest: write today to 


Three of Six Frick Ammonia 
Compressors at Gerber’s. 
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Tax on Organizing 


Supreme Court test case 
opens up question of city’s 
right to require union aides 
to register, pay fees. 


An obstacle to widespre: id union 
organizing in the South is facing a test 
in the U.S. Supreme Court. Last week 
the high court agreed to review a case 
challenging a Baxley, Ga., licensing 
ordinance (BW —Jan.19’57 ,p76) and 
opened up the broad question of 
whether local governments can require 
union organizers to register and pay 
license fees. The Georgia State Court of 
Appeals had answered in favor of the 
town. 

In Southern communities, the city 
council frequently rules that solicitors 
of membership in a group—such as 
union organizers—must have the city 
father’s blessing to do so. What's more, 
permission usually takes the form of a 
license costing anywhere from $1 to 
$2,500. Often, too, solicitors have to 
swear oaths to support the U.S. Con- 
stitution, uphold segregation, and that 
they are not Communists. 

To a Northern employer—who may 
not find out until days later that an 
organizer has been talking to his em- 
ployees—these regulations might seem 
impossible to enforce. And indeed they 
would be, in big cities of the North. 
But in small towns of the South and 
Southwest, a stranger stands out like 
a cat at a dog show. It’s easy for the 
constable to spot a union agent and 
ask for his soliciting permit—and this 
causes trouble to any union recruiting 
Southern membership. Most vexed are 
the garment, textile, and woodworking 
unions. 
¢ Example—Adversaries in the case now 
before the Supreme Court are the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and the town of Baxley, (pop. 
3,400). Baxley’s ordinance calls for 
registration of solicitors with the mayor 
and city council—and demands $2,000 
a year for a license, plus $500 for each 
member obtained. 

ILGWU claims the Baxley rule is 
unconstitutional on at least two counts: 
by invading the right of freedom of 
speech and assembly and by prohibiting 
a union activitvy—organizing—that is pro 
tected by federal statute. The town 
counters that it has the right to require 
registration and payment of more 
modest fees, even if the present licen- 
sing scale is too high. 

However the court decides, after it 
hears arguments next October, the rul 
ing will find wide application. If it 
finds the Baxley ordinance unconstitu- 
tional, the decision will be more far. 
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reaching than if it is judged in violation 
of ‘Taft-Hartley. 

¢ Southern View—Southerners argue, 
in defense of their regulations, that 
unions are profit-making organizations 
taking money—in the form of dues—out 
of the state and sometimes stirring up 
trouble among the townspeople. Mostly, 
they’re just curious about the people 
who come into town to look for union 
members. So many communities and 
some states require registration and pay- 
ment of a licensing fee, or posting of a 
surety bond, to learn something of an 
organizer's “integrity and responsibil- 
ity.” 

Some examples of Southern regula- 
tions: 

Arkansas—The state requires labor 
organizers to file a surety bond with 
the Secretary of State. 

Florida—Union agents must obtain 
a license granted individually by a board 
headed by the governor. They must also 
show U.S. citizenship and good moral 
character. A number of Florida towns 
have their own laws. 

Georgia—The toughest ordinances 
center in this state, where Baxley is 
located. The town of Carrollton in- 
sists on registration of union organizers 
under an oath of no criminal record, 
accompanied by a license fee of $1,000 
ind a $100 deposit at the beginning of 
each 24 hours of operations. Camilla re- 
quires payment of $2,500 for a license, 
and an oath to uphold the state’s segre- 
gation laws. Dublin demands $2,500 
annually, a non-Communist oath, and 
residence of the organizer in the town 
tor more than five years previously. 

South Carolina—In Abbeville County, 
union agents have to file detailed regis- 
tration applications and solicit only 
with a permit. 

Tennessee—The town of Hohen- 
wald’s city recorder issues a permit, 
costing only $1] 

Texas—All labor organizers must pre- 
sent proper credentials to the Secre- 
tary of State to obtain organizers’ cards. 

Virginia—Sixty-day licenses are free 
in Mecklenburg and Halifax Counties, 
but an agent must fill out a detailed ap- 
plication, including a full 10-year em- 
ployment record. Campbell and Nott- 
uway Counties are considering similar 
ordinances. 
¢ California Law—Meanwhile, another 
form of municipal law designed to limit 
union activitics got a setback in Palm 
Springs, Calif. A Superior Court judge 
cnjoined the enforcement of a local 
“right to work” ordinance adopted by 
the city council during an organizing 
drive (BW—Nov.24'56,p78) and vigor- 
ously opposed by unions in the desert 
resort. 

Unions fear that unless the Palm 
Springs law is upset, it might become 
precedent for other municipal bars 
against the union shop. END 
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THIS IS TORRINGTON 


lf you are in the business of 
manufacturing air-moving 
products or appliances, this is 
an invitation to you to visit 
the world’s finest plants and 
engineering facilities devoted 
exclusively to the development 
of air-impelier equipment. 
Manufacturing divisions are 
located in Torrington, 
Connecticut (headquarters), 
Van Nuys, California, and 
Oakville, Ontario. Come, and 
bring your problems with you! 


THE 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON. CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA*+ OAKVILLE. ONTARIO 
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End of Hotel Strike May Bring 
AFL-CIO Convention to Miami Beach 


Miami Beach may get an unexpected dividend from 
the master contract that ended 20 months of labor 
troubles for the resort's luxury hotels. It’s reported that 
AFL-CIO leaders George Meany and William Schnitzler 
will recommend that the federation schedule its 1957 
convention in the city, to help along a drive for “com- 
plete unionization of Florida’s resort industry.” 

I'he Hotel & Restaurant Workers and the Miami 
Beach Hotel Assn. have approved a basic agreement that 
ends the biggest and longest hotel strike in history—one 
involving 23 major hotels for 20 months. 

The pact, which runs for 10 years, recognizes the 
union and accepts routine contract provisions. It can 
be reopened annually on wages and working conditions, 
but disputes must be resolved through binding arbitra- 
tion. Strikes, lockouts, boycotts, slowdowns, and any 
use of force are barred. Each party—the union and the 
association—must post a $100,000 performance bond. 

I'he terms do not apply automatically to all member 
hotels (which employ 95% of the resort’s 21,000 hotel 
workers) but association officers expect the agreement 
will be OK'd by “the vast majority” of hotels by the end 
of the year. 

he union, with AFL backing, has assigned 18 organ- 
izers for a drive among 180 hotels affiliated with the 
association, and among hotels, restaurants, and motels 
in Ft. Lauderdale and Hollywood. 


Arbitrator Rules Company Can‘t Get 


Janitor Service From Outside Firm 


An employer with a companywide labor contract can’t 
retain a building maintenance firm for janitorial services 
at a new company building, an arbitrator ruled in a 
Chicago case currently attracting wide attention—and 
criticism—in management circles. 

he ruling came in a case brought by the United Steel- 
workers against the Continental Can Co. The latter 
had announced plans to retain an outside firm for routine 
janitorial and maintenance work. USW contended reg- 
ular plant workers should be used; it charged Conti- 
nental Can with improperly farming out jobs covered 
by the union contract. 

The company pointed out that the nature of its new 
building—including varied types of floors—required “spe- 
cialized handling” through a building maintenance 
service. 

The arbitrator, chosen from a federal panel, ruled out 
this contention. He found no “compelling circum- 
stances which indicate that the company had to sub- 
contract to serve its best interests.” Further, he noted 
that the labor-management contract expressly excluded 
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from the bargaining unit 12 categories of employees—but 
not janitors. 

Since the union had the right to claim 20 janitorial 
jobs involved, and since the labor agreement “is not silent 
on the matter of subcontracting,” the arbitrator ruled 
that Continental Can couldn’t farm out building main- 
tenance work. The company cancelled its outside con- 
tract for janitors. 

Another AFL-CIO union, the Building Service Em- 
ployees’ International Union, watched the case from the 
sidelines with considerable interest. ‘The growing trend 
for industrial unions to claim maintenance people and 
elevator operators in company buildings is whittling inte 
BSEIU’s jurisdiction. 


Dissident Skilled Auto Workers 
To Set Up Nucleus for Craft Unions 


Efforts of some skilled workers who are dissatisfied 
with representation by the United Auto Workers and 
want to form a new skilled crafts union have shifted 
course. Their Society of Skilled Trades, organized in 
Flint in 1955, is now being converted into a coordinating 
body for independent craft unions. 

Officers of the SST hope a new federation of craft 
unions will emerge from a meeting in Flint next week. 
The Society of Skilled Trades hopes to become the head- 
quarters organization for a number of independents, 
including initially the International Assn. of ‘Tool Crafts- 
men, the International Assn. of Construction & Main- 
tenance Craftsmen, the International Machine Repair- 
men Assn., the International Assn. of Electrical Crafts- 
men, and the Automatic Screw Machine Operators Assn. 
Later, three other unions are proposed, for millwrights, 
pipefitters, and tinsmiths. 

Organizers of the Society of Skilled Trades tried ini- 
tially to organize chapters by counties, setting up units 
in 10 Michigan counties. Later they tried chartering 
individual unions and locals, but that approach didn’t 
work. The Society seemed to be dying (BW—Dec.22’56, 
p85) until J. W. Dunnebeck and other SST leaders 
formed an alliance with a small independent union, the 
Tool Craftsmen, of Rock Island, II. 

The latter union, according to Dunnebeck, was formed 
several years ago and has a membership of about 1,000 
and bargaining rights in 10 plants in five states. It 
recently won an election among toolmakers at the Sher- 
man Mfg. Co., in Battle Creek, beating out the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists, and it’s now waiting for a 
National Labor Relations Board ruling on petitions for 
elections among tool-and-die workers at new Fisher Body 
(General Motors) plants at Mansfield, Ohio, and Marion, 
Ind. If held, these elections would butt into the tough 
United Auto Workers. 

Dunnebeck hopes the Tool Craftsmen can be the 
central force around which a new SST movement can 
be started. He is convinced that if the Tool Craftsmen 
and other skilled workers’ unions, now organized or 
planned, can get a foothold in some now-nonunion 
plants in Michigan, the new movement can develop 
soundly-based strength which it will be able to use to 
assault centers of UAW strength in the auto, aircraft, 
and farm equipment industries. 
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“Now, here, you see, it takes 
all the running you can do, 
to keep in the same place?’ 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and the Red Queen 


Dr. Dopcson would be delighted with a parallel to the to keep ahead of Tomorrow. But certain of America’s 
prophetic environment he devised for his Red Queen and advanced-electronics companies have achieved in their 
Alice in his classic “Through The Looking Glass.” The work a velocity that has borne them beyond hitherto 


advanced-electronics industry is running as fast as possible unexplored frontiers. Litton Industries is among them. 


LITTON INDUSTRIES BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Plants and Laboratories in California, Maryland, Indiana and New York 


DIGITAL COMPUTERS & CONTROLS RADAR & COUNTERMEASURES INERTIAL GUIDANCE SPACE SIMULATION RESEARCH 
MICROWAVE POWER TUBES AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING SERVOMECHANISMS PRECISION COMPONENTS & TRANSFORMERS 
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to a Bigger, Boomier Decade 


Stock market prophets, busy 
with one boom, look ahead to 
an even greater one by 1967. 
New methods and equipment 
will seek to cope with the 
expected volume. 


HE TUMULTUOUS and strident bustle 
Tet the New York Stock Exchange 
(picture) has been for 10 years both the 
focus and a prime exhibit of the great- 
est prosperity ever enjoyed by any na- 
tion, anywhere, anytime. The record 
bull market, centered so largely on the 
Big Board, has been one of the greatest 
spectacles of all in a boom that for 
Americans has carried wages, employ- 
ment, production—all the hard facts 
that make up that nebula, the “stand- 
ard of living—to record highs.’’ And 
carried a lot of the world along in its 
backwash. 

Wall Streeters and market econ- 

omists are still too busy riding the 
crest of this one dizzying decade to do 
much guessing about the next 10 years. 
Yet some thinking—and some wish 
thinking—is already beginning to 
emerge on what the market will be like 
in 1967. 
e How It Stands—To follow the direc- 
tion of this forward musing, you have 
to define first the picture of today and 
the 10 vears that went before it. It’s 
the picture of a market where stock 
prices, as measured by most indexes, 
have risen to four times the lows of the 
1946 slump. And a market that is 
double the peak of the 1929 bull 
market, according to such measures as 
Standard & Poor’s daily index of 50 
industrial common stocks. 

Right now, with prices just a shade 
below the all-time highs, the eyes of a 
record number of owners are fixed on 
the market—a loose word that usually 
means just the shares listed on the Big 
Board, and sometimes only a handful 
of these. There are more stockholders 
today than ever before, 8,630,000 of 
them; more stockholders in the low and 
medium income groups, more women 
shareholders. General interest was never 
so high, except in gambling-den 1929 

One standout of the market's last 
decade has been the tremendous growth 
of institutional stockholding: by cor 
porate pension funds, open-end and 
closed-end investment funds, life, 
casualty, and fire insurance companies 
Indeed, their heavy blue-chip buying 
has given the name “institutional 
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market” to the whole bull rise of 1949- 

. 1956, and particularly since 1953. 
¢ Exceptions—New cquity capital is 
just about the only phase of the stock 
market that hasn’t broken the old 
records. Stock flotation has been penal- 
ized by heavy taxes, along with the fact 
that a company cannot write off divi- 
dends as a business expense, as it can 
the interest payments on its debt. Even 
last year, tops for new-issue offerings in 
the past decade, the stock flotations at 
$2.3-billion were only about half of the 
$4.6-billion of 1929. 

Of course, there’s one other aspect 
of the market that hasn’t set a record 
and probably never will. That’s the 
total of stock market credit, which is 
unlikely ever to get close to 1929's 
stratospheric levels. 
¢ More to Come—These are modest 
exceptions in a decade of generally 
toppling market records. Yet, when 
Streeters and economists find time to 
peer ahead, they opine that the next 
10 years will be even more so. 

Of course, all these long-range 
market projections start with the twin 
assumptions that there will be no 
major war and no major depression; if 
either of these occurred, all predictions 
would turn to dust and ashes. War is 

e beyond calculation, and a surprisingly 
rrosi '@) al p roblet i 5 large number of economists think that 
Cc @) the chances of any serious depression in 
the next 10 years are very remote. 
These cheerful thinkers start off with 
the belief that the coming decade will 
see a record demand for all sorts of 
‘ : ; capital, including equity. They see gross 
This Reliance Corrosion-Proof Motor is operating a pump national product climbing to $600-bil 
which circulates cleaning solution through a tank containing lion in 1967, and figure such a growth 
metal parts. The motor is subjected to corrosive vapors and of the economy will call for $375-bil- 
liquids each time a basket of parts is removed. BUT THIS lion in new capital, far more than the 
MOTOR WILL NOT CORRODE. needs of the past 10 years. Big Board 
3 statisticians think that $60-billion of 
The solid cast-iron housing, including the fan cover, will with- equity capital will be needed; that 
stand corrosive service indefinitely. Wiring identification is would average out to an annual figure 
preserved on a stainless steel name plate. A threaded outlet is triple the $2.3-billion of the past year, 
provided on the water tight conduit box, and motor leads are ¢ Who Buys?—With some prophets 
molded into a neoprene gasket that completely seals off the already seeing a serious capital shortage 
windings from the conduit box. A neoprene or non-ferrous ahead. the question of who will buy 
shaft slinger seals the only other frame opening. all these shares is a key one. Probably, 
: 3 ae the institutions will be the No. 1 buyer. 
These and many other features give you a motor with a built-in The Big Board expects them to provide 
corrosion protection. Why not install this superior design now half of the $60-billion. It sees the pen- 
and save many replacement dollars in the years ahead. sion funds—fastest growing of all the 


institutions—holding $16-billion in Big 
Board stocks, five times the present 
amount. All institutions will be holding 
22% vs. their present 14%. 

Such a trend would make the insti- 
tutions the most powerful investment 


RELIANCE EL group in the world, although they 
would not hold great chunks of all 


Write for bulletin B-2406 for complete design details. 


B-1534-A 


stocks. They would still be concentrated 
largely in the blue chips. 


AND ENGINEERING COMPANY Big changes are in store for the atti- 
tude of the institutions, in their share- 


holding role. Where now they back 
DEPT. 341A, CLEVELAND 17,OHIO + CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO | awov for, proxy fights and squabbles, 


Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities they’re expected by 1967 to be taking 
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Truck mufflers made of Special Armco Steel 


outlasted ordinary steel mufflers 5 to 1 





Mufflers on 140 diesel tractor-trailers have set a new per- 
formance record for Super-Service Motor Freight Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. And that record demonstrates the value 
of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL® Type 1 in fighting heat and 
corrosion combined. 


Of the 140 mufflers installed early in 1954, 61 were 
still in service more than two years later —having averaged 
more than 240.000 miles. The 79 mufflers that had been 
replaced averaged 173,000 miles. 


The combined average mileage for all 140 mufflers 
is 202,000. This is five times the 40,000-mile average for 
the ordinary steel mufflers the firm previously used! 


Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL is made by coating sheet 
steel with aluminum. This 2-in-1 metal fights condensed 
exhaust liquids that chew muffler walls. And it resists 
moisture and ice-control chemicals that attack mufflers 
from outside. 


If you would like to know where to buy truck mufflers 
made of this special Armco Steel, fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


a, eT fete oe & ie ee 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
| 597-E Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio | 
| Tell me where I can buy truck mufflers made of Armco | 
ALUMINIZED STEEL. 
Name ee” | 

| 
| Title_ Bis | 
| | 
| Company | 
| Street m | 
| | 
| City te Zone __ State | 


Len peeclivtay eee ene sesh ge costar aa ammrenm aie com cep oil oth ee ctniaiitinatia tn tome 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION LRM , 


® 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - 





ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


* THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








FROM AN 


OFFICE SMALLTOA 
BUILDING TALL 
COOL’EM ALL 

WITH TYPHOON 


PACKAGED 
UNITS 


All the power of a central station system 











2 to 40 ton units, air-cooled 
and water-cooled, for installations 
as large as 2,000,000 sq. ft. 


—with the economy that only packaged 


units can give! Engineered with over- 


size, all-copper components, Typhoon is 
delivering full-rated capacity in 


sprawling buildings like the 
American Furniture Mart in 
Chicago . . . in compact retail 
stores like Adam Hat. 


TYPHOON 


TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING COMPANY + 505 Carro!! Street, Brooklyn 15, New York 


Short cut 
for fast 








freight 





WESTERN 
MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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AJ USTRITE 
oer A ; ; ' 
<Coyp 

ADJUSTMENT 


+++ fo any AJUSTRITE CHAIRS and 
Height Desired STOOLS enable the user to 
ment. 
atories and educational insti- 


quickly and easily adjust the 
height of the seat—up or down 
—to suit individual require- 
ments—without soiling hands. 
The 2-way posture ad justment 
of the back rest assures a re- 
laxed position free of strain or 
tension. 
FACTORY SEATING 
32 AJUSTRITE MODELS 
Hundreds of thousands in 
CHAIRS 


A model to fit every require- 
service with industries, labor- 


tutions .. . 
20 years. 


many as long as 


FREE TRIAL 


ry 
(no obligation) the Loy 
edvantages AJUSTRITE 


~e 10-YEAR GUARANTEE 
STOOLS 


against mechanical failure 
due to defective material or 
workmanship. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


517 Conneaut Street @ Bowling Green, Ohic 





a much more active role in corporate 
affairs. By sheer weight they will be in- 
fluencing management decisions. 

e More Individuals— As for the non- 
i-~*itutional half of the needed $60- 
L. on, it must come from individuals. 
As » result, the Big Board expects there 
will be 12.5-million stockholders. And 
a campaign is already on to educate 
the public to this growing role. Stock 
exchanges, brokers, and investment 
bankers are all carrying the educational 
lamp; investment clubs and _pay-as- 
vou-go plans are expected to help in 
the general enlightenment. Everybod\ 
agrees that the 1967 investor will be 
the best informed ever. 

Physically, the Big Board will be 
changed, too. It’s already planning to 
fit itself for the increased number of 
stockholders and, it hopes, for a bigger 
volume of trading. Turnover of late 
has run between 14% and 17% of total 
listed shares a vear. Some * brokers 
would like to see this up around 25% 
or 30%. Ebasco Services is now map- 
ping the changes, including portable 
TV. electronic data machines with 
memory drums, and a modern layout 
for the trading floor. 
¢ Boom on the Horizon—Most seers 
hang their predictions of what the mar- 
ket’s structure will be on a guess at 
future prices. As one broker put it, 
“You can’t divorce the structure of 
the market—who’s buying and | selling— 
from the level of stock prices. 

In setting up their long-term price 
postulates, ‘brokers show a surprising 
amount of agreement. Most of them 
expect “the biggest boom ever” some 
time around 1965-1967, with institu- 
tions playing the star role. 

There’s much more diversity of view 
as to what will happen between now 
and the big boom. Some sort of price 
slide is expected in the next vear or 
two, with a loss of 30% in the aver- 
ages being a frequent guess. 
¢ Inflation—One analyst thinks that 
the posture of the investor 10 years 
hence will depend wholly on the out- 
come of the struggle between two gov- 
ernment objectives: (1) the stable 
dollar, and (2) full employment. This 
man, strongly influenced by events in 
the money market, says, “If the Fed 
wins its fight against inflation, the next 
10 years will be the most prosperous in 
history. If we have more inflation, we 
may be completely bankrupt.” 

This same analyst believes that the 
present boom is ending, because “we're 
alreadv straining to mect the clamor 
for capital, and every boom has ended 
when the economy ran out of money. 
He says that if we get a real famine of 
capital, it will be the worst possible 
barrier to future prosperity. 

Whether the predicted boom would 
be topping out 10 years from now or 
just starting its greatest growth, it 
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CONVERTIBLE, 19 FT 
LARSON BOAT WORKS 
LITTLE FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SUCAJO EL DORADO, 14 FT. 
UNITED ENGINEERING CO. 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


HOLIDAY, 14 FT. 
FLEETCRAFT, INC. 
WOODBINE, N. J. 








THE ANGLER, 14 FT VIKING, 17 FT 
LONE STAR BOAT COMPANY 


GRAND PRAIRIE, TEXAS TRENTON, N. J 


WINNER MANUFACTURING CO., 


WAHOO, 15 FT 
CHALLENGER MARINE 
NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Reinforced Plastic ieee the work out of boat 


ownership .. . iC just Leaves the FUN ! 


Celanese serves the fast growing billion dollar a year 
pleasure craft industry with a diverse line of MR Resins 


Extremely economical to maintain, plastic boats require no 
expensive care. Color can be molded in. . . no caulking, sand- 
ing, and painting every Spring for the plastic boat owner! 
Plastic hulls are not corroded by salt spray or water... 
they’re immune to the voracious teredo . .. and patch repairs 
can be efficiently and quickly made by an amateur. In short, 
reinforced plastics take a good deal of the work out of boat 
ownership and add to the enjoyment of pleasure craft. 


Celanese experts in reinforced plastic have worked closely 
with the boat industry in proving the plastic boat. Marcothix, 
a thixotropic resin that stays put, showed the way to faster 
production of hand lay-up fabrication—giving more uniform 
hull thickness and even penetration. A wide selection of 
Celanese MR Resins have been formulated to fit all standard 


methods of lamination, molding, and fabrication. 

If you are considering the design freedom, strength, and 
construction simplicity of reinforced plastics—for truck 
bodies, architectural panels, chemical tanks, or other prod- 
ucts—draw on the technical assistance of a pioneer in poly- 
esters. Write for the latest facts on formulation and fabricat- 
ing. Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 
129-A, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. Canadian Affiliate: 
Canadian Chemical Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto, and 
Vancouver. Celanese® Marco® Marcothix® 


& 


plastics and resins 
































Pittsburgh Steel Conveyor Guard in this midwestern auto parts 
plant was installed faster and easier than alternate systems. 


New Use For Wire Mesh—Conveyor Guard 
Cuts Costs In Auto Parts Plant 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Engineers Design 
Guard Which Goes Up Faster, Easier 


Pittsburgh Steel wire mesh Con- 
veyor Guard is marking up substan- 
tial savings for a giant Ohio auto 
parts manufacturer. 

Conveyor Guard, a new product 
of Pittsburgh Steel Products, a divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Steel Co., is prov- 
ing in actual use that it has these 
money-saving advantages. 

1. It goes up faster and easier. 

2. Regular maintenance crews 
can remove and relocate Con- 
veyor Guard quickly without 
damage. 

3. Cost of installation and re- 
location is slashed. 

4. Conveyor Guard collects 
less dirt and retains its pleasing 
appearance. 

5. The need for lateral fram- 
ing is eliminated. 


6. Conveyor Guard is sup- 
ported on 8-foot centers instead 
of conventional 4 or 5-foot cen- 
ters necessary with other 
materials. 

The huge 28-building plant uses 
its extensive overhead conveyor sys- 
tems as a ready-made storage bank 
for materials and parts to save floor 
space and keep supplies close at hand. 

On the steering wheel line, for 
example, heavy steel steering wheel 
inserts shown in the photographs 
pass into the building on an over- 
head conveyor, move up one side of 
a long building and then pass down 
the production line for plastic mold- 
ing and other operations. 

Since these overhead conveyors 
customarily carry many more inserts 
than are needed to keep production 


running smoothly, they must move 
a tremendous load high above heads 
of workers below. Adequate protec- 
tion is a must. Pittsburgh Conveyor 
Guards provide the needed protec- 
tion without requiring maintenance. 


e Passes All Tests— Working from 
blueprints of a new steering wheel 
line conveyor system, Pittsburgh 
Steel Products’ engineers designed a 
guard which passed all the tests of 
the customer’s materials handling 
engineers and plant layout men. Now, 
day after day, Pittsburgh Conveyor 
Guard is proving itself on the job. 

About 570 linear feet of Conveyor 
Guard were used in the first instal- 
lation. It consisted of No. 2 gage 
steel wire welded into a 2 x 4-inch 
mesh and supplied in standard 8-foot 





Three big advantages of Pittsburgh Steel Conveyor 
Guard are pictured here. 1. Fastening is secure, quick 
and simple. 2. Rises are made by bending the wire 
mesh on the job. 3. Each 8-foot long section is helixed 
to the next section in final position. 


One twist with a pair of pliers and the wire clip is 
securely and permanently fastened. 


\\ 
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Neat, pleasing appearance of Pittsburgh Steel Con- 
veyor Guard is an added bonus. Less dirt collects 
on wire mesh. 


lengths. The mesh is 2 or 4 feet wide, 
depending on whether it is designed 
to safeguard one or two conveyor 
lines. 

Each 8-foot length is helixed on 
both sides to an 8-foot long piece of 
mesh one foot wide. These foot-wide 
sections are installed at right angles 
to the wide sections to provide the 
side walls of conveyor guards. 

Installation is quick and easy with 
simple tools. The guard rests on angle 
irons measuring 1 14x 1 14x 3% inches. 
Each section of Conveyor Guard is 
helixed to the section ahead of and 
behind it and the wire mesh is curved 
right on the job when a rise is 
necessary. 

Right angle turns are made by 
cutting sections to fit. In some situa- 
tions, sections are welded instead of 
helixed together. These corner sec- 
tions can be made on the spot or can 
be purchased custom-made from 
Pittsburgh Steel Products. 


e Custom-made Corners—The 
auto parts manufacturer first bought 
corner sections from Pittsburgh Steel 
Products but later made them in his 
own plant from standard 8-foot long 
sections when he found this fabrica- 
tion was a simple operation his own 


men could do rapidly. 

At a rise, a section of mesh is bent 
up to the right position and welded 
or helixed to the end of the next 
section. Pieces can be cut from a sec- 
tion if necessary to make a fit, or 
filled out with odd pieces of fabric. 

Welding this mesh offers no prob- 
lems. Strong welds are made easily 
in minutes. 

Wire mesh Conveyor Guard is 
fastened to supporting angles with a 
special clip designed and supplied by 
Pittsburgh Steel Products (see 
photo). 


e Made Good On Job— After a try- 
out period on the steering wheel line, 


company executives predicted 
further use of the new type Conveyor 
Guard on future installations. 

You can benefit from these same 
advantages for real economies. Here’s 
the answer to materials handling 
problems that arise from outmoded, 
high-cost conveyor guards. Call or 
write the nearest Pittsburgh Steel 
Products sales office listed below to 
get the help of a representative 
trained in materials handling. 

Whether you’re installing a new 
conveyor, extending your present 
system or relocating an existing con- 
veyor, you'll save by getting in touch 
with a Pittsburgh Steel Products 
man. Call him today. 


Pittsburgh Steel Products 


a division of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building 


° Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices 


Atlanta Columbus 
Chicago Dallas 
Cleveland Dayton 


Detroit 
Houston 
Los Angeles 


New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia § Warren, Ohio 
Pittsburgh 











ULCAN 


RUBBER PRODUCT 


e 
Sw, 


THE SYNTHETIC DIAPHRAGM 
for meters, regulators and fontrols 


Better metering, closer 
regulation and finer 
control are assured when 
the diaphragms you use 
in your critical equipment 
are Vulcan. 


4 


Pioneer in the synthetic 
diaphragm field, Vulcan 
is synonymous with 

“the best in synthetic 
diaphragms”. 

Our modern research and 
development facilities 
are available to help 

you solve your 
diaphragm problems. 


ORG EE same” Lt 8+ ei 


Write to department 
BW-2 for prompt 
attention. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
Vulcan Rubber Products Division 
54 Worth Street * New York 13, N. Y. 
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would certainly have created invest- 
ment concepts quite different from 
current thinking. Growth stocks will 
be more than ever in demand, with 
the whole economy more growth con- 
scious, especially on the side of tech- 
nological advance. This will be a basic 
investment factor; so will the shift to 
new sources of energy, notably nuclear 
and solar. 
e New Favorites—A whole new galaxy 
of growth stocks will have appeared to 
match the new interest. The favorites 
of 1967 may be shares not especially 
prized today, or even stocks as yet un- 
born. Investors will be picking their 
way among shares spawned by space 
satellites, private nuclear power, and 
guided missiles. 

To guide him in his picking will be 
the analyst and the broker, both of 
whom will have to be expert in many 


fields. One Streeter says that by 1967 


market analysis will be broken down 
into two functions: 

e The industry expert, probably 
an engineer, who analyzes technical 
matters. 

e The evaluation expert, a securi- 
ties analyst who has mastered law, ac- 
counting, and mathematics. 

e Analysis—The whole science of stock 
analysis will have become far more 
sophisticated—one leading analyst says 
it has been very primitive up to now. 
By 1967, there will be a whole set of 
new techniques. New and more scien- 
tific standards of evaluation, aided by 
improved data-processing equipment, 
will guide the analyst to the best buys. 

Institutions will be doing some of 
this analysis on their own, but the 
Street’s experts will still be the main 
reliance. And corporations will be more 
than ever sensitive to the analyst and 
to the investor. 


A Comeback for Ford Stock? 


Original buyers have a $10 paper loss per share, but 
most Wall Streeters expect improvement before long. 


The wedding of Ford Motor Co.— 
once the nation’s largest family-held 
company—to the American public 
marked its first anniversary on Jan. 18. 
Like most marriages, the first year was 
one of trial and adjustment, and just a 
few regrets. 

When Ford common stock made its 
market debut (BW —Jan.21°56,p34), in- 
vestors considered themselves fortunate 
if their brokers sect aside 10 or 25 shares 
at the offering price of $64.50 a share. 
Demand for the biggest equity offer- 
ing in history was at fever pitch. 

Today, the financial community is 
considerably less enthusiastic. 

e Year's Loss—If you were one of the 
“lucky” original buyers and held on to 
your stock, you've suffered a “paper” 
loss of about $10 a share. Last Tuesday 
saw the price of Ford common on the 
New York Stock Exchange hit $54.25. 

Actually, the stock during the past 
12 months hasn’t behaved much dif- 
ferently from that of General Motors 
Corp. or Chrysler, with Ford the Big 
Three of the auto industry. 

At the start of 1956, the automobile 
business had just closed its books on a 
record year: 7.2-million cars sold, and 
the fattest profits ever. Compared with 
the prices of GM and Chrysler stock 
on Jan. 18, 1956, Ford appeared to 
many investors—and particularly neo- 
phytes—to be a good buy. 

The Ford stock came on the market 
at a price slightly less than eight times 
1955 earnings of $8.17 a share, while 
GM, for example, was selling at around 
10 times earnings. Yield on the basis 


of 1955 dividends of $3.23 was 5.0%, 
compared with a 4.8% yield on GM. 

Such comparisons, plus the “glamor” 
of the company, made the offering in- 
stantly sccessful. Overnight, Ford be- 
came one of the most widely held cor- 
porations; on offering day its shares were 
spread among 350,000 stockholders. 

But soon the price started slipping. 
By midyear, shares of the Big Three had 
dropped to what proved to be the year’s 
lows: $51.62 for Ford, $40.25 for GM, 
and $60 for Chrysler. This compared 
with earlier 1956 highs of $71.25 for 
Ford—a price it hit on opening day in 
over-the-counter trading—$49.25 for 
GM, and $87 for Chrysler. 

These movements, against the back- 
ground of what was happening in the 
auto industry, weren’t surprising. 

At the very start of 1956, it became 
clear to many smart Wall Streeters, 
that auto sales were going to fall far 
short of equaling their record-breaking 
1955 levels. Ford felt the effects some- 
what more than GM because of the 
sudden deflation of original investor 
overconfidence, particularly that of the 
“uninitiated” buyers. 
¢ Mind Over Matter—But enthusiasm 
for the stock—and more than a little 
greed for a quick speculative killing— 
overcame whatever second thoughts 
many investors might have had. Says one 
cynical portfolio manager of a major 
New York investment fund: “Too many 
subscribers to the shares thought they'd 
make money by selling them fast to 
some sucker while demand was strong. 
But it turned out they were all suckers; 
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lL se Flowers-| > \ Wire 


ELMER G. LETERMAN, Author of “Personal Power 
through Creative Selling,” tells why he’s sold on 
sending Flowers-By-Wire 


“As America’s top group insurance salesman, I have found that a little 
thoughtfulness often works better than a high-powered sales pitch. 
Because flowers are appreciated and understood by everyone the world 
over, they are the perfect business gift. That’s why 

I frequently use the services of F.T.D. and INnTER- 

rLoraA. Through them, | wire flowers to business 

friends anywhere in the world and know they 

will be appreciatively received and remembered.” 


Its so easy to Wire Flowers 


: 5 i , 
FAST! Ask your secretary to call WORLD-WIDE SERVICE! 20000 GUARANTEED DELIVERY! No 
your F.T.D. Florist. Order is on F.T.D.-INTERFLORA members worries about your gift ‘getting 
ts way in minutes deliver in a matter of hours there’’. Delivery is fully assured, 


Gy Fiorists’ Pelegraph Belivery Association 
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we ourselves wanted no part of it then. 
We were certain that, later on, if we 
wanted some of the shares, we would be 
able to pick them up at levels nearer 
$50 than their $64.50 offering price.” 

So anxious were some to gain on 
quick turnover that they placed orders 
with many individual sellers to assemble 
large blocks. Many of these were sold 
the first day of trading, which may par- 
tially account for the sharp rise and fall 
that day. The stock finally closed at 
$68, off $3.25 from the day’s high, and 
slid some more in the weeks following. 

Indeed, it might have dropped below 
the offering price quicker if the issue 
had not been supported by “market 
stabilization’’ operations of the 722- 
underwriter syndicate headed by Blyth 
& Co. After a few days, this ended. 
Then the price of Ford (along with the 
other motor stocks) weakened further. 
¢ Bottom Yet?—Despite the decline, 
some Wall Streeters still feel Ford’s 
price hasn’t yet gone down far enough. 
Earnings last year, they estimate, prob- 
ably ran around $4 a share, or some 
50% under 1955 levels vs. a drop of but 
a third or so in the case of GM, and 
they are eying 1957 earnings with in- 
creasing skepticism. 

A majority, however, take a brighter 
view. In support of a more optimistic 
outlook are these arguments: 

¢ Ford got a head start on the rest 
by coming out first with its 1957 line. 

e 1957 profits won’t be so severely 
affected by retooling and expansion 
costs as they were in 1956. 

¢ Dealer stocks are down sharply, 
compared with this time last year. 

¢ Introduction of the medium- 
priced Edsel in the fall (BW —Nov.24 
"56,p30) is expected by the company 
to provide it with a lift. 

e GM, Ford’s competitor, gener- 
ally stood pat with only a face-lift 
of last year’s models, will probably 
give ground. GM had 52.8% of the 
1956 market, but its first-quarter 1957 
sales are estimated at 46.9%. Ford had 
28.8% in 1956, is expected to hit 
30.8% for the first quarter. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The big board will move next month 
to unlist the common stocks of Amalga- 
mated Leather Cos., Inc., Clopay Corp., 
and Davega Stores Corp., as not meet- 
ing requirements as amended in July, 
1955. Davega says it will oppose the 
move at hearing set for Feb. 14. 
e 

Common stocks are still favorites of 
bank trust officers. Trust & Estates, 
a trade journal, surveyed 118 funds, 
found that at the end of 1956 half 
their holdings were in commons; a 
vear earlier the figure was 48.6%. 
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How chemistry is saving your orange Juice! 


Last summer an invasion of the Mediterranean Fruit Fly 
threatened to destroy Florida’s huge citrus crop. Prompt 
action in spraying thousands of acres with malathion, the 
remarkably versatile insecticide developed by American 
Cyanamid Company, is achieving control. As a result, millions 


of dollars worth of citrus fruits and juices are being saved 


for America’s breakfast table! Here is a dramatic example 
of how Cyanamid’s chemical developments are helping the 
farmer protect and increase our nation’s crops — to serve and 
conserve in making the fullest possible use of the country’s ag- 


ricultural resources. AMERICAN .CYANAMID COMPANY, 
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HELPING AMERICA MAKE BETTER USE OF 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
(ce 


ITS RESOURCES 











VALUE of such a furnace is increasing because of its im- 


portance to research workers who are probing into the . . . 


HIGH TEMPERATURE ranges — the furnace can generate 
temperatures over 3,000C and melt a brick into red lava. 
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Putting the Sun’s Heat to Work 


Wide commercial use of solar energy as a 


source of power is a long way off. But sun- 
powered furnaces are proving ideal for testing 
of jet and atomic materials at extremely high 

























pow cr-gluttonous postwar 


| N THE 
world, the sun has been looking more 


and more tantalizing. Once the sun’s 
light and heat have nourished a plant 
or lifted water into the mountains or 
set the winds blowing, it is easy 
enough to set the energy to work. In 
fact, in these forms the sun provides 
about all the power anyone uses, except 
for smidgeons of tidal and atomic 
power. But it keeps seeming as if, 
somehow, there ought to be a way to 
use the energy directly rather than 
roundabout. 

This week, men who have been 
trying to find such a way gathered in 
sun-baked Phoenix, Ariz. They were 
in a rather discouraged mood. Despite 
a few commercial applications, wide- 
spread use of direct solar power still 
looks far away. But they did have one 
important and immediate application to 
talk about—the solar furnace for high 
temperature research (pictures, lett). 

For testing how materials behave at 
high temperatures, such furnaces have 
unique advantages. And high tempera- 
ture materials research is critically im- 
portant in this jet-atomic age. 
¢ Hotter and Purer—Tibor Laszlo (pic- 
ture) of Fordham University, a leading 
solar energy scientist, points out that 
conventional testing furnaces lack either 
the heat or the purity to meet some 
scientific needs. Often, too, they are 
inconvenient to use. 

Gas-fired furnaces, for example, can 
reach a maximum of only about 1,800 
C; electrical induction furnaces, seldom 
more than 2,700C; electrical resistance 
furnaces, in a special atmosphere, up 
to 2,800C. Carbon arc furnaces can 
attain extremely high temperatures, but 
they produce impurities that make them 
unsuitable for some kinds of experiment. 
They are also hard to hold at a constant 
temperature, and they can’t change 
temperature gradually. Some research 
is done with the heat of nuclear energy, 
but ionization and radiation create 
problems. 

Che solar furnace—which gathers the 
sun’s ravs and focuses this energy at the 
point to be heated—bypasses all of 
these problems: 

It’s hotter. Solar furnaces of the 
parabolic reflector type shown in the 
color pictures have produced tempera- 
tures up to 3,500C at Phoenix, Univer- 
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temperatures free of impurities. 


sity of Southern California, Fordham 
University, and other places. According 
to Pol Durez (picture) of California 
Institute of Technology, there’s no 
physical limitation in the way of build- 
ing bigger and more efficient solar fur- 
naces that go up to 4,500C. 

It’s faster. Since it has no mass of 
refractory material (fire brick, heat- 
resistant clay, and the like) as a lining 
for the test chamber, the solar furnace 
reaches maximum heat quickly, cools 
off quickly. Thus, a series of tests can 
be run faster. 

It’s purer. It gives what scientists 
call “pure heat’”—no combustion prod- 
ucts or vapors of refractories and heating 
elements are produced te contaminate 
the test material. Nor is there any need 
for a special atmosphere surrounding 
the material, as in electrical resistance 
furnaces. No electromagnetic field is 
created to distort measurements of the 
electrical properties of the material. 
Tests can be repeated in rapid succes- 
sion merely by moving a fresh portion of 
the sample into the focal point. 

It’s safer. The solar furnace has no 
high-voltage wires, no refractory lining 
to hold the heat, no radiation hazard 
as in atomic piles. The scientist faces 
no health or safety hazard—except per- 
haps a mild case of sunburn. 
¢ Harnessing the Sun—To put the sun’s 
heat to broad commercial use, is how- 
ever, another matter. Even though 
progress has been made in the last year 
or two, virtually no one at Phoenix was 
ready to predict that commercialization 
on a wide scale is just around the corner. 

Among recent development are 
these: 

e Dr. Maria Telkes of New York 
University, working under a contract 
with the Interior Dept., has developed 
a solar still (based on an earlier patent 
by Dr. Defoe Ginnings of the Bureau 
of Standards) that turns six times as 
much salt water to fresh water as an 
ordinary solar energy still. 

e In searching for materials that 
will cut the cost and improve the dur 
ability of such a solar still, du Pont has 
found a new type of transparent tetra 
fluoroethylene resin that will, it is be- 
lieved, withstand deterioration by 
weather for up to 10 years. 

e A process of sewage disposal us- 
ing solar heat is being tested in Pima 





TIBOR LASZLO of Fordham University 
finds solar furnaces best for research. 


POL DUREZ of Caltech sees no obstacle 
to getting test heats up to 4,500C. 
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General American Life's Special 
PACKAGED PROGRAM 


This is a profit building savings plan backed by life insurance 

. with built-in adaptability to meet life’s changing needs. 
At age 28, for instance, you insure with MASTERPLAN for 
$29.34 per $1,000. At the end of 18 years, if you wish, you need 
make no further deposits.* Your insurance is paid up. 


If you continue deposits on a $10,000 policy to age 56, your 
cash fund at 65 will be $13,895*—$5,679.80 more than all 


the premiums paid. 


You can provide too that if death occurs within 20 years, the 
premiums you paid will be refunded plus the $10,000 face amount. 
These are only a few of a wide variety of important choices 
that make MASTERPLAN ideal for the man who wants 
insurance to help him take advantage of opportunities 
as well as provide family protection. 
*Illustrations assume Annual Dividends based on present experience 
and their continuance for the period shown. The Termination Dividend 


is a projection based on current conditions. Dividends and their 
continuance cannot, of course, be guaranteed. 


General American Life 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


One of the nation’s leading mutual 
legal reserve companies 





“ .. it takes a wide expanse 
of collecting system to 
amass a significant amount 


of solar energy .. .” 
SOLAR ENERGY starts on p. 118 


County, which surrounds Tucson, Ariz. 
So far, it seems to be “reasonably” suc- 
cessful. 

e An office building completely 
heated by solar energy—believed to be 
the first of its kind in the U.S.—was 
opened last year in Albuquerque, N. M. 
It uses water to store and transfer heat. 

¢ Bell Telephone Laboratories re- 
gards field trials of its solar battery as 
successful. The battery, which con- 
verts sunlight to electricity rather than 
actually storing electricity, furnished 
power to a rural telephone circuit in 
Americus, Ga. (BW —Oct.8'55,p90). 

¢ The University of Arizona at 
Tucson is testing the largest—and 
probably most efficient—solar boiler yet. 
It was built by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

¢ Hoffman Electronics Corp. has 
developed a solar-powered flashing light 
that may have commercial use as a 
warning at street obstructions, though 
it doesn’t work at night. 
¢ Long Pull—Of course, man’s dream 
of putting sunlight to work is as old 
as history. Occasionally he has been 
able to do something about it. 

Archimedes, the Greek scientist of 
“Eureka!” fame, gained a reputation, 
true or not, for destroying a Roman 
fleet at the siege of Syracuse, his home 
town in Sicily, in 212 B. C. by fo- 
cusing the sun’s rays on it in a mirror 
or a burning glass. 

In 1772, Lavoisier reportedly built a 
solar furnace that used lenses 5 ft. in 
diameter to collect sunlight. He is 
thought to have produced temperatures 
close to the melting point of platinum 
(1,773C). 

However, the science of tapping the 
sun’s energy made no further major gain 
until 1921, when Straubel and his col- 
laborators at Zeiss optical works in Ger- 
many built the first modern reflecting- 
type solar furnace. 
¢ Efficiency Problem—For years, indus- 
trialists have talked hopefully about 
solar heat as an eventual replacement 
for our fossil fuels. They would like to 
use it in heating and air-conditioning 
buildings, in cooking and refrigeration, 
in distilling salt water to augment our 
fresh-water supply, in running machin- 
ery. But there are obstacles to such 
uses: 

e It takes a wide expanse of collect- 
ing system to amass a significant amount 
of solar energy—researchers at Stanford 
Institute of Technology estimate that 
in the U.S. you can capture abou 
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For working and living the U.S. has no finer climate 
than we have here in MOA — never too hot or too cold. 
Our plant has no heating or air conditioning system 
and needs none. That’s an important saving. We have 
no weather-induced shutdowns. High morale of local 
labor — always a factor in productivity — is, I believe, 
largely due to opportunities for outdoor living the year 
around — made possible by our climate. 


ARTHUR D. ANGELL « Vice President in charge of 
the Western Division, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co. Division, W. R. Grace & Co. 


Because climate is one of its great natural resources... 


INDUSTRIES “GROW PLACES” IN MOA 


(Metropolitan Oakland Area) 


MOA’s bland, steady weather is a money-maker, a money- 
saver. Plants expanding Westward to MOA find heating costs 
minimal, air conditioning almost a curiosity. Here, weather 
makes a major contribution to growth. 


PROOF: Among 28 national firms with branches in the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area, there have been 97 expansions 
since 1945. One firm made 8 major expansions. One which 
put $14 million into expansion in 1945 now has more than 
$10 million invested in new facilities here. A firm which 
moved into MOA in 1952, investing $14 million, now has 
almost $5 million “planted” here. The experience of these 
28 firms, spending almost $59 million in ten years or less to 
keep up with their increased business, is typical. 


Quick snapshot of MOA’s climate: Mean maximum temper- 
ature for January, 56°, September, 74°. Mean minimums: 
January, 38.4°; September, 52.6°. No hard frosts, messy 
thaws, lasting snows, floods, or sweltering days. No shut- 
downs or absenteeism due to weather, no summer-heat 
slumps. Weather allows flat-roof construction, one-floor plant 
layout, minimum insulation, sweeping banks of windows 


without undue heat loss, year-round outdoor operation, open 
storage, cheaper packing and shipping. 


When it’s time to branch out, move to MOA. Here, you can 
serve 11 Western states and overseas ports, with a market of 
almost 4 million at your elbow. ..economical rail, truck, ship 
and plane transport at your door. Where the weather's 
on your side, let MOA’s friendly climate help you “grow 
places,” too! 


WRITE FOR FREE FACTFILE 


Your inquiry will be held confidential, and you will receive 
complete, concise Data Sheets providing a complete “pre- 
plant” survey of climate, markets, living conditions, trans- 
portation networks, sources of supply and available plants 
and plant sites. 


Mi ctropotitan Onkiana Brew 


Suite 201 - 1320 Webster St., Oakland 12, California 
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75” ; 
...the only sweeper with 
these performance 











| Sweeps up ALL types of litter 
* on-the-run. Avoids delays. 


For proved dependebility, monch | 2. Sweeps cxwe-<lEAM in desty 


after month, we think no other 
sweeper offers so many practical airflow, moze filter area. 
advantages—as the TENNANT Model REVERSES INSTANTLY! No 
75 Sweeper. * gears to shift. Easy to use. 
This performance pays off. 
For example, you save time be- a Drives like a car. Auto-type 
cause the exclusive, patented “‘float- controls, steering, pedals, etc. 


ing” pan lets you (1) sweep up Ces . 
a y to service. Extra-fast 
bulky litter and light dust at the ‘Se <a oe 


same time . . . with no stops or 
delays for “humping.” ’ minutes. 

Next, you avoid re-runs in dusty 
areas by(2) extra-clean sweeping— 
due to a high volume vacuum system supplying 4 times ordinary airflow, 
7 times more filter area. 


Easy to use; does the work of a 3 to 12-man crew. 


Operating a TENNANT “75” is easier than driving a car! You can (3) 
reverse instantly, have no gears to shift, and can keep both hands on the 
wheel! Also (4) cam-and-lever automotive steering assures added safety 
and control in congested areas. 

Servicing a “75” is fast and economical, too. You can (5) remove and 
replace the brush in the record time of about 44% minutes. Lubrication 
and adjustments are equally easy. 

Write Today for details on the Tennant “75” 
and its many exclusive cost-saving features, 


G. H. TENNANT Co., 2522 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 











SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
POWER SWEEPERS + FLOOR MACHINES + SCARIFIERS + ROOF SCRAPERS + CONCRETE ROUTERS 
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“ . . by converting solar 
energy directly to electrical 
energy, science simplifies 
the problem of storage...” 

SOLAR ENERGY starts on p. 118 


1 hp. of solar energy per square yard of 
collecting surface. This is, of course, 
only when the sun is shining. To fill 
much of industry’s power needs, engi- 
neers would have to cover large areas of 
the earth’s surface with gathering sys- 
tems. 

e A way must be found to store 
solar energy, mechanically or electri- 
cally, for subsequent use. This, too, is 
costly and takes up a lot of space. At 
Dallas, solar energy is used to pump 
water from a low reservoir to a high 
reservoir during the day, with the 
gravity fall of water turning the turbines 
to generate electricity during the eve- 
ning hours of heavy demand. Both cost 
and needs for space hinder use of such 
a system everywhere. 

¢ Solar energy is still an inefficient 
source of power. Solar power derived 
by use of thermocouples is rated at 5% 
to 10% efficiency; the Bell converter 
using a photovoltaic principle can do 
about 15%. Progress is being made 
with fuel cells—sunlight breaks water 
down into its component oxygen and 
hydrogen, which are recombined in 
sealed tanks underground—with efh- 
ciencies of 60% to 70%. But even 
such efficiency isn’t competitive with 
other sources of power from heat. 

An Israeli scientist reported at the 
1956 solar energy conference that he 
had increased efficiency of a solar col- 
lector—a set of flat plates to catch sun- 
light—by coating the plates with a metal- 
lic oxide. This, he said, increased the 
absorption of solar radiation and cut 
down the loss in transferring the sun’s 
energy to the working fluid. 
¢ In Small Packages—Until major prog- 
ress is made, however, in large-scale 
solar energy plants, its use will be 
limited to situations where energy re- 
quirements are small and other forms 
of energy are not available. 

Solar batteries of the Bell Labs type 
may, for example, be valuable for sites 
that aren’t readily accessible; solar en- 
ergy performs a unique service, too, in 
such uses as water purification equip- 
ment on life rafts. 
¢ Photochemistry—The great long- 
range hope of researchers in the solar 
energy field lies in new and unexplored 
areas of photochemistry and _photo- 
electrical science. 

In photochemistry, the goal is to 
find a substance that will absorb energy 
from sunlight, then yield up this en- 
ergy in a reverse process in the absence 
of sunlight. An example might be a 
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continuous ELECTRONIC MILEPOSTS IN THE SKY 


VORTAC— the new, automatic 


navigation system for all civil aircraft. 


From Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, a 
division of International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, came TACAN (tactical air navigation) 
—to give our military aircraft the pin-point naviga- 
tional accuracy and reliability, both in distance and 
direction from a known point, demanded for mili- 
tary operations at jet speeds. 

Because the present nationwide navigation system 
for civil aircraft, called VOR, already provides the 


VORTAC airborne equipment is now available. For 
detailed information write to Federal Telephone and 
Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifton, N. J. 


directional information, the government's Air Coor- 
dinating Committee decided to add the distance 
measuring feature of TACAN—creating a new inte- 
grated system called VORTAC. Soon all aircraft— 
private and commercial as well as military —will 
receive complete navigational information from 
either TACAN or VORTAC. 

In the skies, over the seas, and in 
industry . .. the pioneering leadership 
in telecommunication research by 
1TaT speeds the pace of electronic 


aT. 


progress. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





How General Electric got the 


“HOSE SNAKES” 
off the floor 


@ Some production men call air hoses 
that lay on a plant floor “snakes” — they 
get in the way of vehicles and men, and 
present a real hazard. 

General Electric Company’s large 
motor and generator department solved 
this messy problem by installing over 90 
Graco Air Hose Reels, to supply com- 
pressed air for chisels, drills, grinders 
and impact wrenches. Each reel serves 
a work area over 90 feet in diameter. 
Hoses pull out and retract like window 
shades, smoothly and easily. They can be 
“latched” every two feet. 

Housekeeping and safety are ma- 
terially improved, as unsightly loose hose 
on the floor is eliminated. 

If you'd like to improve your plant 
floor housekeeping and improve your 
safety program, consider Graco Hose 
Reels for compressed air as well as water, 
oil and other light fluids. Graco, one of 


the largest manufacturers of service reels 
for the automotive industry, has de- 
veloped these heavy-duty reels for in- 
dustrial usage. They have been widely 
accepted by plant management. 

Write for new literature on Graco In- 
dustrial Hose Reels, and ideas on how 
they may be applied to your operation. 


e@ Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all 
principal U. S. and Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. Your 


GRAY COMPANY, INC. 


nearby Graco distributor can give you helpful per- 
sonalized service. Call him. 


Tudutbriial 


OVERHEAD HOSE REELS 


FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « SAN FRANCISCO 


GRACO... 


Engineers and Manufacturers of air-powered paint circulating systems and haavy 


material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automotive service equipment 
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“ _. until major progress is 
made in storage and con- 
version, solar energy’s use 
will be limited . . .” 


SOLAR ENERGY starts on p. 118 


chemical solid that turns to liquid in 
sunlight, with the absorption of heat, 
and returns to solid form in the dark 
with the expulsion of heat. 

Many such photochemical reactions 
are known to science, but none is the 
whole answer to what solar researchers 
are seeking. Either they reverse them- 
selves so rapidly that they are useless 
for storage of the sun’s energy, or they 
are spontaneous reactions that are 
merely speeded up by sunlight (hence 
don’t take up much solar energy), or 
they respond only to ultraviolet light, 
which doesn’t reach the earth’s surface 
from the sun in any substantial quan- 
tities. 

Researchers are banking heavily on 
recent spectacular progress in under- 
standing of photosynthesis, the process 
by which a plant converts water and 
carbon dioxide into carbohydrates in 
the presence of chlorophyll and sunlight. 
Scientists are on the verge of being able 
to reproduce the essential chemical 
action involved in photosynthesis. 

In trying to copy and improve upon 
nature’s method of storing solar energy 
in the form of carbohydrates, science 
needs to know precisely how this re- 
action occurs. 
¢ Photoelectrical—Another hope is the 
discovery of better ways to make sun- 
light produce electricity directly, as in 
the Bell Labs solar battery. This bat- 
tery—more strictly, an instantaneous 
converter—resulted from fundamental 
research in solid-state physics, a field 
not usually considered close to solar 
energy. 

In Bell’s converter, 432 thin disks of 
silicon, each about the size of a quarter, 
react to sunlight by generating a small 
electrical current that adds up to enough 
power to run a telephone circuit. 

By converting solar energy directly 
to electrical energy, science could get 
around the problems of absorbing the 
sun’s heat, transferring it, and storing 
it. Physicists at Stanford Research In- 
stitute are working on another kind of 
direct converter that uses a carbon elec- 
trode and a copper plate immersed in an 
electrolyte. 

Prospect of utilizing the sun’s energy 
directly as electricity, without going 
through the wasteful heat cycle or using 
machinery, is a powerful lure. In labora- 
tories everywhere, it is putting a fresh 
impetus behind the attack on solar 
energy problems, despite mankind’s 
record of thousands of years of flounder- 
ing in the same kind of effort. Eno 
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Here's how you can 





improve your products with attractive, 
unbreakable components of ZYTEL’ nylon resin 


Not much larger than a pack of cards, 
the new Zenith transistor portable 
pocket radio (model Royal 500) in- 
corporates the best in design and ma- 
terials. For the case, ZYTEL nylon 
resin is specified for several reasons. 
ZYTEL is lightweight, strong in thin 
sections, and readily molded in com- 
plex shapes. 

A good electrical insulator, ZYTEL 


QU POND 


RES. ys. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«»» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


has high impact strength, and is easy 
to keep clean and new-looking. It has 
a pleasant feel and a gleaming, mir- 
ror-like finish, obtained without a pol- 
ishing operation. These excellent 
properties of ZyTEL make it a natural 
choice for the Zenith Royal 500 case. 
(Case for new Zenith transistor radio 
molded by Plastic Molded Products 
of Chicago. ) 


Strong and durable mechanical 
parts such as gears, cams, bearings 
and housings are fabricated from 
ZYTEL for many applications. Other 
examples of use of this versatile 
Du Pont plastic resin will help you 
evaluate ZyTEL for use in your prod- 
ucts. Clip the coupon for additional 
information on the properties, appli- 
cations of Du Pont ZyTe nylon resin. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Dept. 
Room 411, DuPont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
in Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Ltd., P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 


Please send me more information on Du Pont ZYTEL nylon resin. 


| am interested in evaluating this material for 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 
For additional property and 
application data on Du Pont 
ZYTEL nylon resin, mail this City 


coupon. 
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Company 


Street 


Position 


Type of Business 





AUTOMATIC 


FORGING 
with 
MULTIPLE 


atic 

let at 

0 strik- 

orward 

Test camera, 
Orging. 


(Left) Sketch of Palletized Feed. (1) Pallets with 
stock handling tongs move from Storage Area to 
Load Position (2). (3) Station used if preforming 
of stock is desired. (4, 5,6) Pallet is successively 
positioned at one or more forging stctions in 
the impacter. Single blow is struck at each 
station. (7) After forging, pallet is positioned at 
Unloading Station. (8) Up elevator conveys pallet 
to upper track for return to Storage Area. 


The revolutionary new Chambersburg Cecomatic Forging 
Process now includes a palletized feed with multiple work 
stations, the latest achievement in the advancement of 
materials handling technology for the Impacter. 


Consisting of free pallets mounting the 
gripping tongs and traveling independently 
along the feeder track, ‘this newest develop- 
ment affords maximum flexibility in the 
setting up of a sequence of forging opera- 
tions. For loading, unloading, positioning, 
bending and forging in several die stages, 
stopping stations are located along the path 
of travel and will arrest the pallets and 
position them momentarily while the opera- 
tion occurs. When incorporated with che 
appropriate hoppers, furnaces, and handling 
equipment and synchronized by electronic 


programming controls, it becomes a 
completely automatic process. 


The “free pallet type’’ feed is based on a 
modular design which will permit the 
utilization of one, two or more Impacters in 
series. This afrangement is particularly 
advantageous when stock must te worked 
through a number of operations, or Impacter 
die impressions, to achieve its final shape. 


Only with the shockless, vibrationless 
forging of the Chambersburg Impacter is 
such mechanization possible. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Research Briefs 





Invasion of the nervous system by polio 
or other viruses during childhood may 
have a lot to do with diseases of adult 
years, speculates Dr. Jonas Salk, dis- 
coverer and namesake of the famed polio 
vaccine. The doctor’s hypothesis: Dam- 
age from the virus invasion may leave 
the body unable to throw off certain 
maladies in later life. He adds the possi- 
bility that some viruses—unlike polio— 
may lie dormant in the nervous system 
for years, until stress triggers them into 
action. 
° 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
one of three major developers of new 
products from boron and borax (BW— 
Oct.20°56,p44), has bought the North- 
ern Div. of the National Fireworks Ord- 
nance Corp., West Hanover, Mass. The 
move will help spur its research on high- 
energy fuels, explosives, and rocket pro- 
pellants. 
. 

Scientists at Westinghouse have come 
up with a new way to photograph the 
atomic “insides’’ of metals and other 
crystalline materials. They do it with an 
improved technique of making neutrons 
that are shot through the metals 


“visible” on a photographic film. 
° 


Heat stored in Lake Ontario’s water may 
eventually be harnessed to keep the St. 
Lawrence open all winter from the lake 
to Montreal, say researchers at McGill 
University. They’re studying the basic 
nature of ice and other Far North 
scientific problems. 

> 
Metallurgical research for the Air Force 
has borne fruit in two impressively 
titled reports, released for industry use 
through the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. The 
works: A Study of the Possibility of 
Reinforcing High-Temperature Alloys 
by Addition of Refractory Powders, and 
The Effect of Ceramic Coatings on the 
Creep Rate of Metallic Single Crystal 
and Polycrystalline Specimens. 

* 
Excess weight doesn’t seem to be a 
major cause of coronary heart disease, 
eight of the nation’s leading heart 
specialists concluded at a symposium in 
Cincinnati last week. Dr. Ancel Keys, 
of the University of Minnesota, put the 
blame on ordinary food fats in the aver- 
age American’s diet. The fats raise the 
serum cholesterol level and make blood 
unduly coagulable. 


se 

Armour Research Foundation, of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, has de- 
veloped a method of converting bark— 
the normal waste material of the lum- 
ber, pulp and paper industries—into an 
inexpensive and reportedly effective soil 
builder. 
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Modern Miracle 
on Madison Avenue 


“Lining midtown Manhattan’s Madison Ave- 
nue is some of the most valuable real estate 
in the world,” relates Wylie Tuttle of Collins 
Tuttle Company, building managers. “Every 
building on this famous street must be modern 
and up-to-date to attract solid, long-term ten- 
ants. That's why we performed our ‘miracle’ 
and transformed the Standard Brands Build- 
ing into a sleek, glass-and-aluminum, air-con- 
ditioned luxury office building. 


“To accomplish this, we used revolutionary 
construction methods. As the building was 
being stripped to nothing but its bare steel 
framework, the stone facing was replaced with 
modern, prefabricated aluminum panels; the 
interior was redesigned; and six more floors 
were added to increase the rentable area. 


“Year-round air conditioning amounts to 
90% of our sales presentation when seeking 
new tenants, so it was important for us to 


choose the most efficient air conditioning pos- After. Modern Standard Brands Building. Without disturbing ground-floor 


i : “1d: i artificial stone exterior was strippe , leaving ba | frame- 
sible for the Standard Brands Building. We tenants, artificial stone exterior was stripped off leaving b re steel frame 

. i , work; then replaced with prefabricated aluminum panels. Six new floors 
chose American Blower equipment on the basis were added and a rear court was filled in. 


of its durability, realistic cost, ability to meet 

¥ " s : . Te Standard Brands Building, 625 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Agents: Collins 
air-circulation requirements, and its ease of Tuttle Company. Architects: Sylvan Bien & Robert L. Bien. Consulting Engineers: 
. 7 > ~ Sears and Kopf. General Contractor: Diesel Construction Company, Inc. Air- 
installation. Our judgement proved correct. Conditioning Contractor: Raisler Corporation. 


If your plans include air conditioning — for 
a large-scale central or zone system, or a sys- 
tem for a smaller store, showroom or factory AMERICAN BL WE 


— call our nearest branch ofhce for friendly 


Division of American-Standard 


Canada: Canadian Sirocco products. Air-conditioning equipment for every business 


assistance. American Blower Division of 
American-Standard, Detroit $2, Michigan. In 


<, af 


Before. Standard Brands Building, 625 Standard Brands food-testing kitchen where Arthur Collins and Wylie Tuttle of Collins 
Madison Ave., New York City, before its temperature control by air conditioning is ruttle Company; R. R. Ferguson of Ameri 
transformation. Consulting engineers: Sears a virtua! must. Thirty American Blower can Blower; John Anselmo of Sears and 
and Kopf. Air-conditioning contractor: Rais- units—two on each floor—control the Kopf; and Herbert Raisler of Raisler Cor- 
ler Corporation. Structure was built in 1929. climate in all parts of the building. poration study building's remodeling plans. 
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for your requirements 


DAYBROOK DIVISION 
All-steel Dump Bodies 
and Hydraulic Hoists. 


ee Ca 


and special models 
with sealed hydraulic 
cylinders backed by 
one year warranty. 





Over one hundred thousand tons of steel are required 
each year to fill the needs of LAYCO’S Spring & Wire 
Division. Here, hundreds of thousands of feet of round 
wire await fabrication into automobile seat springs. 


If it is made from wire, any shape of wire, round, square, 
flat or rectangular, LAYcOo can make it. 

With unequalled facilities and specialized experience 
at its command, our Spring & Wire Division produces 
springs, wire forms and shapes of almost any type, for 
almost any use you could name. 


L.A. YOUNG 


iSO ' SPRING & WIRE DIVISION 


ARS X DAYBROOK DIVISION 
2 Speedlift Power Gates. 
Up te 4,000 Ib. ca- 


DAYBROOK DIVISION pacity. One man oper- 


Daybrook-Woodside Power - ation. Lifts and lowers 
Loader lifts up te 4,000 Ibs. wey loads safely in less 
Operates in close quarters 4 time at lower costs for 
with 360° turning radius. Po att 4 all trucks and trailers. 


Models for all truck makes. 





i 
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in spring 





Every type of modern seat and back 
spring construction is made by 
—~i LAYCO, including tubular seat and 


y 
> back frames, padding supports and 
Ps interior mouldings for cars and trucks. 
f 
x 
——— 
} Inner-spring assemblies and 
Flex-O-Lator padding supports 
R&R = for mattresses and furniture. 
ae 
thy & 
o & 
wn 
AB Sees P ° ~ 


’ Precision mechanical springs, 
A wire forms and shapes for 
automotive, aircraft, agri- 
culture and other industries. 


From long experience in working with major manu- 





and wire products 


OTHER TYPICAL LAYCO 
SPRING & WIRE PRODUCTS 


Compression, Extension, Torsion 
and Flat Springs such as: 
Engine Vaive Springs 


Brake Shoe Return Springs 
and Links 


Clutch Springs 

Brake Drum Dampener Springs 
Hood Hinge Springs 

Deck Lid Springs 


Transmission Springs 
Tubing Armor 


Steering Wheel Cores and Frames 
Supporting and Reinforcing Rods 
Refrigerator Shelves and Baskets 


Convection Type ‘'Wire-on-Tube” 
Condensers 


Bed Springs and Cots 


“Paper Strut" and “All-Wire” 
Garment Hangers 





facturers in nearly every industry, we have developed 
methods which enable us to maintain high quality in 
high volume production. 

Our engineers are skilled in the use of alloys, and in spe- 
cialized heat treatment necessary to produce the desired 


characteristics in your product. We offer complete central- 
ized responsibility through design and production with 
positive assurance of dependable unvarying quality. 

For full information on products, services and facilities, 
write L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corporation, 9200 Russell 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. Let Layco serve you. 


SPRING & WIRE CORPORATION 
“Sp DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC DIVISION Bit 


OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 
Front-end Loaders, Back Hoes, Angle 
Dozers, Hydra-Hammer Pavement 





OTTAWA STEEL DIVLSION 


Breaker and Tamper. Other industrial 
tractor attachments. 


OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 
Tracto-Lift heavy-duty 
lift trucks for rugged out- 
door materials handling. 
Models to handle loads 
up to 15,000 Ibs. Has 7'/2 
to 24 ft. lift. Big wheels, 
ee ee 


OTTAWA STEEL DIVISION 
One man operated 
Hydra-Hammer. Cuts 
ee ea 
crete or asphalt. Breaks 
up slabs. Tamps deep 
or shallow trenches, 
repair patches and 
stabilizes sub-grades. 








@ For Cutting Costs 

© For Expediting 
Experimente! Work 

@ For Speeding Pilot 
Plant Operation 

@ For Making Quick 
Product Changes 

© For Meeting Time 
and Cost Budgets 

© For Replacement Parts 
on Obsolete 
Equipment 

@ For Small Orders 


SAVE UP TO 80% of the cost of conventional 
tooling methods with Federal’s “Controlled 
Tolerance” short run stampings. Meet time 
and cost factors with accurate, quality stamp- 
ings of any material up to 10"x14"x'!4" thick 
. any quantity from $ pieces to 10,000. Send 
our print, sketch or part 
bor a Federal Analyzed 
Quotation. Prompt serv- 

ice and prices. 


FREE CATALOG 


Tells where and how you con save 
money using Short Run Stampings. 
Gives design tips thet reduce 
stamping costs. Write for catalog 
201 today. 


TOOL & MFG. CO. 
3625 Alabama Avenve 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
QUALITY STAMPINGS IN SMALL QUANTITIES 
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want to live here 


Greater Miami manufacturers can select 
from dozens of well-qualified applicants 
for every position. There’s a hard dollar 
reason for locating your plant here— 
selected, satisfied employees produce more 
efficiently and profitably. 


Send on letterhead for Fact File—complete 
statistical area analysis. 
GREATER MIAMI 
INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 
Dade County Advertising Dept. i77 
141 N. E. 3rd Avenue + Miami, Florida 
Phone FR 1-3611 
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The Argument for Basic Research 


NDUSTRY, government, universities, 
| and nonprofit organizations spent 
an estimated $7.9-billion for re- 
search and development in the 
sciences last year, according to the 
McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. 
This is 23.4% more than the $6.4- 
billion spent in 1955, and 58% 
over 1953’s $5-billion figure. 

Any attempt to estimate what 
a of this is being spent on 

asic (or fundamental) research al- 
ways runs up against the question 
of what basic research really is. 
Even a broad definition—distin- 
guishing basic research by the force 
that motivates it—indicates that 
only between 5% and 10% of the 
whole is going toward support of 
the search for a deeper understand- 
ing of the universe and of the liv- 
ing and inorganic phenomena 
within it. 

This just isn’t enough. 


FFICIENT USE of at least twice as 
E much money as is now being 
spent could buy the greatest bar- 
gain America ever had, says Glenn 
Seaborg, Nobel Laureate and 
chemistry professor at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 
And that despite the shortage of 
scientists and engineers. Seaborg 
set forth his views in an address ac- 
cepting the fifty-first impression of 
the Perkin Medal of the American 
Section, Society of Chemical In- 
dustry this month. At the same 
time, he recognized the difficulty 
in pleading the case for basic re- 
search without pointing out some 
of the practical (and therefore ap- 
plied research) goals it attains. 

Using the practical results that 
can fall to the company willing to 
support basic research as a plea to 
state legislators, federal budget re- 
viewers, or boards of directors for 
additional funds to support tre- 
search with no discernible applica- 
tion is a valid argument, says Sea- 
borg. But it’s a ticklish argument 
because you have to make it clear 
to your benefactors that (1) results 
may be a long time coming, and 
(2) it should not be expected that 
most of the research projects for 
which such support is requested 
will be very fruitful. Rather you 
should point out that major dis- 
coveries can be expected only 
through support ef goals that can 


be defined only in a very broad 
sense. 


science can thrive. Otherwise, 
it can be stifled by the require- 
ments of administrators of research 
funds. The result is inevitably a 
program that masquerades under 
the name of fundamental research 
but which actually is a rather un- 
imaginative extrapolation of known 
results—which wastes the scientist’s 
time and the company’s money. 
The university, by its very nature 
and purpose, will remain the natu- 
tral center for basic research, says 
Seaborg. Here the scientist can 
be given a lump sum of money to 
keep him going, then be given his 
head—with the single requirement 
that he work hard along whatever 
path his research leads him. Some 
grants are being administered in 
this way, with good results. 

But it’s extremely difficult to 
argue for funds for this purpose, 
rather than for grants disbursed 
piecemeal to small projects bear- 
ing specific titles. It means that 
the company putting up the 
money is betting on the person who 
will do the work, not on the worth 
of the program as conceived. 

Few fundamental researchers are 
unaware what a reassessment of 
the present ratio of basic to applied 
research would mean in terms of 
technological advances. Most of 
them have been associated closely 
enough with industry to realize the 
impact of such a readjustment. So 
it’s natural that their defense of 
basic research almost inevitably 
swings around to the most practi- 
cal applications possible and to 
single out what “could not possibly 
have happened without the basic 
research of the past years.” 

Clearly, Seaborg admits, one of 
the major peacetime uses of the 
atom bomb has been to blast loose 
money for basic research in physics. 
But this is deplorable, he says, be- 
cause it immediately puts the em- 
phasis on results and objectives, 
rather than on understanding. 

Instead, it should be possible to 
argue the case for greater funda- 
mental research on grounds that do 
not adulterate the end toward 
which fundamental research is 
striving. 


8 gee THESE CONDITIONS, basic 
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Fast ? Its 
almost frightening!" 





The fastest calculator of all is Marchant. That's 
because a Marchant’s dials are driven smoothly 
and quietly by its unique, constantly meshed train 
of proportional gears at 1,300 counts per minute 
—twice the speed of any other calculator. 


The Marchant has other important advantages, 
too. Ease of operation is one. Trouble-free depend- 
ability is another—hand in hand with time and 
money saved. And the Marchant gives you con- 
tinuous proof—a straight-line, true-figure dial 
check of every number entered during acalculation. 

What do those advantages add up to? To your 
assurance of the utmost accuracy in vour figure- 
work, and to a more efficient and profitable opera- 
tion of your business. 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Mail this coupon, with your business letterhead, to 
the address above for free: B-1 


Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators 
Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods ( 


FULLY AUTOMAT 
MARCHANT FIGUREMASTER 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 
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IN THE 1900s businessmen weren’t racing the seconds; rail travel meant time for leisurely reading, swapping stories. 


ABOUT 1875 ovemight trips were just like home—if you had a lower berth. 1903 was era of private cars; here’s actor 
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Now the Brass Is Always Roving 


Today, a top executive can’t be 
just a desk man. The average 
corporate official spends at least 
one-third of his time on the 
move—mostly by air. In earlier 
decades, too, some business- 
men helped fill the Pullmans of 
the Gilded Age or roamed in 
palatial private cars. But air 
travel makes face-to-face deal- 
ing easier—and since the last 
war, executive travel has multi- 
plied many times. Here’s the 
story of what keeps business- 
men roaming, what they do on 
the road—and how they and 
their families like it. 


‘ RAVEL HAS ALWays been the prereq- 
Tiisite of the important man—and 
the necessity of the businessman. But 
what is today a commonplace was not 
long ago a rarity. Nowhere—as the pic- 
tures show—is the change more striking 
than in the accommodations used. 
The private railroad car, the personal 
chariots of the giants of the late 19th 
Century, can still strike a chord of 
nostalgia. In their heyday there were 
about 500, and most were noted for 
lavishness. But in numbers and cost, 
they pale in terms of today’s private 
corporation planes. The real difference 
lies in their purposes 
e Then—Private cars—like the $80,- 
000 Atalanta of Jay Gould, or Charles 
M. Schwab’s Loretto—were designed to 


Richard Mansfield in library of his. 
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TYPICAL of today’s wide-roving management men is this International Harvester Co. group 
landing at Chicago in one of the company’s two DC-3s after a Harrisburg trip. 


ensure that the 
never left home. 

Equipped as full homes 
Pullman’s Monitor boasted a 
gan, massive crystal chandeliers in 
each compartment), carrying a_ full 
complement of servants (J. P. Morgan 
on occasion took along the great Louis 
Sherry as his personal traveling chef), 
they meant that the accustomed luxury 
ot the tycoon was never further than 
his fingertips. 

They kept him apart from the herd, 
awed associates, avoided the inconven 
iences of the public conveyance. Time 
saving was the last and least of reasons 
for their existence. 

e And Now—Their 


company 


tycoon, in essence. 


(George 


pipe Or 


descendents, the 
and private planes, serve a 


different purpose. They're more ex- 
pensive, even in terms of 1900 dollars. 
Two on order for a major company to- 
day will cost $1,250,000 each, when 
fitted. But few are planned as prestige 
toys even though the private plane, 
like the private railcar, is usually for 
top men. The vast majority are designed 


as tools in a race against time—not only 


the time between given points, but the 
best utilization of that time for busi 
ness purposes. 

Even for lower echelons, the stream 
lined impersonal comfort of the DC-7 
has replaced the “homelike” parlor car. 

But few business travelers today 
would sigh for the good old days. For 
the story of how the modern business- 
man feels about it, turn the page. 


1957 is short on time; International Harvester men confer during air trip. 
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“Yes, dear, but then where will you be going after that?” 


For the Brass, It's a Roving Life. (Story starts on page 


Nearly every Monday morning at 
the Louisville airport, a youngish Gen- 
eral Electric executive steps on a plane. 
Most weeks he doesn’t see home and 
office again until Thursday night. Al- 
most 60% of his life is spent in alien 
cities, airplanes, cabs, commercial hotels. 
He's married but probably has less te- 
company than the ordinary earth- 
bachelor. He knows downtown 
Pittsburgh or downtown Chicago bet- 
ter than he knows downtown Louis- 
ville, the town where he owns a home. 

In many ways he is typical of the 
nomadic platoons that go forth daily 
from corporation offices all over the 
country. For these men, travel is neither 
exciting nor adventurous. The luxury 
of the expense account has long ago 
paled. ‘Tiavel is just another way to 
live 
¢ Postwar Wanderlust—And yet, this 
casually accepted way of life is some- 
thing new. For these men are not the 
“traveling salemen” of legend. They 
include sales officials, of course. 
But even more of them are top copor- 
ate executives, the middlemanagement 
specialists, the technicians, to whom 
business travel was a comparative rarity 
a short decade ago. 

Constant shuttling—around the coun- 
try and around the world—is a phenom- 
enon of the postwar era, almost of the 
last five years. The need for executive 


travel—for face-to-face business—has al- 


m ile 
bound 


some 
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ways existed. But only in recent years 
has it been widely practical on a nation- 
al and international scale. 

In prewar days, when a business trip 
from, say, Denver to New York killed 
at least a week, travel was avoided be- 
cause it took too much time. Now 
300-mile-an-hour planes have cut the 
time element—and as a consequence, 
executives spend more time than ever 
away from home base. Some indicators: 

¢ Stromberg-Carlson reports that 
three years ago one man handled all 
transportation requests, as a part of his 
over-all duties. Now it takes the full 
time of two men. 

¢ In 1946, an aircraft company 
paid out $35,000 in travel costs for 
executives. Its 1955 bill was $1.3-mil- 
lion—or 37 times as much. 

¢ A major oil company says its 
executive travel doubled from 1936 to 
1946, doubled again by 1951, more 
than doubled since 1951. 

e The service arm of the Henry 
]. Kaiser enterprises had a 500% in- 
crease in executive travels in eight 
years; last year it found travel expendi- 
tures running 25% over the $1.5-mil- 
lion it spent in 1955. 

e Five years ago, fewer than a 
dozen corporate planes hangared at 
the Omaha airport. In 1955 there were 
48. Currently there are 100 ranging 
in size up to a DC-3. 

One company has 


boiled all this 
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down to a formula: For every 100% 
increase in business, travel by its execu- 
tives has increased 200%. 

¢ Why They Roam—The reasons for 
the frenetic activity are manifold—and 
go way past the simple, over-all in- 
crease in business. Says a contractor: 
“Not too long ago you put a good 
superintendent in charge of a distant 
contract and let him run the show. 
Today the business has gotten too big, 
too complex, too competitive. It takes 
constant shuttling by the specialists— 
safety men, labor relations experts, pur- 
chasing agent, tax experts, attorneys, 
technicians—to keep things going.” 

A financial vice-president notes how 
his job has changed in six years. “I 
used to be desk-bound most of the 
time. Today, though, we find it advis- 
able to appear at meetings of financial 
analysts all over the country, to pay 
visits to our large stockholders, as well 
as seeing our money sources regularly.” 

Decentralization adds another fillip; 
it multiples the number of govern- 
mental and regulatory bodies, state and 
national, that have to be dealt with. 
And more and more, when it comes 
to dealing with major suppliers and 
customers, top brass takes over instead 
of leaving the job to sales forces. 
¢ Time-Consuming—To find out how 
all this movement affects the individ- 
uals concerned—both in their jobs and 
their personal lives—BUSINESS WEEK 
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He skimmed 


NTIL about eighty years ago 
the dairy industry was strictly 
a local business. Milk was produced by 
the farn 
livered to the consumer by the same 


and in most cases was de- 


man 

Then came a revolution — the cen- 
trifugal cream separator, devised by 
Gustav DeLaval in 1878 
vention made possible the vast modern 
dairy industry we know today. 

With centralized dairies came the 
controls, sanitation practices and mod- 


This one in- 


Producers of alloys, 
metals and chemicals 


ern handling which insure a constant 
supply of wholesome milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream and many other com- 
mercial dairy products. 

One of the most important factors in 
modern dairying is sanitation, which not 
only protects your health, but also pro- 
tects the producer and processor from 
spoilage loss. 

Sanitation is a natural for stainless 
steels and irons, and these important 
metals are widely used in separators, 
pasteurizers, evaporators, coolers, ho- 





cream...to change a way of life! 


mogenizers, storage and process tanks, 
tank trucks, vats, pumps — or any ap- 
plication where absolute cleanliness and 
corrosion resistance are factors. The 
finest stainless steels and irons are made 
with Vancoram Products. 

Vanadium Corporation is one of 
America’s leading producers of ferro 
alloys of chromium, silicon, manganese, 
titanium and vanadium. It also produces 
metals, chemicals and aluminum master 
alloys, and is a leading miner and miller 
of uranium for Atomic Energy. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh * Chicago 


PLANTS—Niagoro Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
RESEARCH CENTER—Cambridge, Ohio * MINES—South America, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 





Detroit * 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo 


Cleveland 





This Space Saving Drive Solves Difficult 


Design Problems... New R/M Poly-V Drive 


OTHER IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES INCLUDE: 


Could greater power capacity in less drive space mean 
an improvement in your equipment drive design? It can 
be done with R/M Patented Poly-V* Drive... R/M’s 
totally new concept in heavy-duty power transmission! 
Actual installations have proved that this belt drive 
can deliver up to 50% more power in the same space 
as ordinary multiple-belt drives . . . or equal power in 
as little as 2/3 the space! 


The unusual space-saving advantages of R/M Poly-V 
Drive are the result of over 5 years development by 
R/M engineers. Employing a single, endless parallel 
V-ribbed belt running on sheaves designed to mate pre- 
cisely with the belt ribs, gives Poly-V Drive the strength 
and simplicity of flat belts plus the high V-groove grip 
of V-belts. It means you get twice the tractive surface 
of multiple V-belts in the same drive width . . . twice 
the power capacity ... “More Use per Dollar”. 


MANHATTAN 


RUBBER 


e Single Unit Design — Eliminates Belt Matching Problems 

e More Uniform Tension — Prolongs Belt and Sheave Life 

e Two Belt Cross Sections — Meet Every Heavy Duty Power 
Transmission Requirement 

e Oil Proof, Non Spark, Heat Resistant 


Investigate R/M Poly-V Drive for the improved design 
of both new and existing equipment. R/M engineers 
will gladly work with you on power transmission drive 
problems. Contact an R/M representative. 


CONDOR V-BELTS + R/M SUPER-POWER V-BELTS 


Write for Bulletin #6868 on the 
complete line of Condor V-Belts 
for regular service on conventional 
V-belt drives. Also write for Bulletin 
#6628 on R/M Super-Power V-Belts 
with 40% more Horsepower capac- 
ity where needed. 














*Poly-V is a registered Raybestos-Manhattan Trademark RM 627 


DIVISION—PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


aA 2» 


Flat Belts Conveyor Belt 


Re Gi SY te OD 


Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrosive Wheels 


Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber * Fan Belts * Radiator Hose * Brake Linings * Brake Blocks * Clutch Facings 
Asbestos Textiles * Packings * Engineered Plastic, and Sintered Metal Products * Laundry Pads and Covers * Bowling Balls 




















When he’s on the expense account... 


interviewed corporate executives across 
the country. Here’s the picture that 
emerges: 

Che average corporate official spends 
about one-third of his total time away 
from office and home. The time slice 
rarely drops below that for upper eche- 
lon people, and in a substantial num- 
ber of cases it goes as high as 60%. 
“It used to be vou told a man’s impor- 
tance by the degree he was bound to 
his desk,” wryly said the vice-president 
of a large insurance company. “Today 
it’s judged by how much he’s away.” 

Some consultants suggest that much 
of the current. activity is a case of “Is 
this letter really necessary, won't a trip 
do?” But most executives, especially 
on higher levels insist the face-to-face 
operation is vital. “Otherwise I wouldn’t 
do it,” grunts a sexagenarian president. 
“It’s too darned tiring.” 
¢ The Strenuous Life—Few executives 
regard the travel as exciting. ‘To most 
it’s just another part of their job—and 
not the most pleasant part. Many com- 
plain that it spreads them too thin. 
Their “regular” duties could easilv fill 
all their time, they lament, and the 
travel is an “extra” duty superimposed 
on everything else, with no diminution 
of the regular work load. 

The frequent absences tend to put 
some additional strains on domestic 
lives, too. Families adjust to it—but 
with reservations. 


|. Patterns in Peregrination 


Just who does the going can’t be 
broken down statistically—the pattern 
tends to vary with the type of company. 
Among the aircraft companies, techni- 
cal officials tend to move around even 
more than sales officials. For a big ore 
processor, the top brass moves more 
than all other categories combined. 
For a consumer goods company with 
a highly promotional product, it’s the 
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. and when he’s on his own account. 


sales, public relations, and advertising 
vice-presidents who travel most. 

But a rough breakdown of the share 
of total travel, based on BUSINESS 
WEEK’s survey, would go pretty much 
like this all across the board: top brass 
(chairman, president, vice-presidents, 
general managers) about 30%; sales and 
promotion officials (excluding rank and 
file salesmen) 30%; technical officials 
(research and _ engineering officials 
mostly) 20%; specialists (attorneys, tax 
men, industrial relations men, and 
others) 20%. 

Within those categories there are 
sharp variations according to rank, with 
mileage totals and corporate rank 
frequently going hand in hand. Not 
untypical is one Western utility where 
the president traveled 90,000 miles last 
year, the top vice-president 54,000. 
rhe distances traveled by other officers 
—50,000, 40,000, 36,000, and 20,000 
miles—taper off in almost exact propor- 
tion to their respective managerial 
rank. 

Uniformly, these executives find their 
own personal travel increasing every 
year. The average is twice as much— 
in both time and mileage—as five years 
ago, five times as much as 10 vears ago. 
¢ Regional—The patterns vary by re- 
gions, too. A substantial part of the 
travel of many executives seems to be 
to New York and Washington. As a 
resuit, New York-based executives— 
close to financial, advertising, and other 
centers, and to a good many of the con- 
ferences and conventions that bring 
others in—seem to do less over-all 
peregrinating. In the industrial Mid- 
western complex the tendency is more 
to two- and three-day hops. On the 
West Coast, the average trip is five 
days. 

At the branch plant, the amount of 
traveling drops—much of the “policy” 
traveling isn’t so necessary, and many 
headquarters people frown on branch 


people following their own example. 
e It’s in the Air—One aspect of the 
pattern is almost universal—travel by 
air. One man in fact blames the air- 
plane for the entire situation, calls it 
a curse that has made it too easy “for 
an exec to jump around madly.” 

Though many would prefer to travel 
by train “because you can stretch your 
legs, work, or catch up on rest,” most 
say they no longer have any choice. 
Over and over the answer is, “Time is 
the important factor—my company 
wants me to go by air.” For longer trips, 
trains, like company planes, are usually 
limited to top brass. 

“In the early air age,” notes one mid- 

dle rank executive, “air travel was a 
luxury granted only to the top. Now 
flying is so cheap and prosaic that the 
trend is the other way. Soon planes 
will be used only by hurried, harassed 
junior executives who have to dash in 
a sweat. ‘Top executives will relax in 
leisurely splendor on the trains.” 
e Preferences—And apparently, only 
top people can afford to balk at plane 
travel. One executive has been in two 
plane crashes, says he’s frankly fright- 
ened every minute in the air, travels by 
train when he can, but must frequently 
sweat out plane trips because of time 
elements. In at least one case a sales 
vice-president was fired because, al- 
though his superiors conceded his ability 
in every other respect, he wouldn't fly— 
and his bosses felt he couldn’t cover 
enough ground any other way. 

Obviously, few cases are quite that 
extreme, though many companies 
seem to have an unwritten policy—or at 
least employees feel they do—that em- 
ployees are expected to fly “unless 
there’s no loss of business time going by 
rail.” The vast majority of executives, 
their business careers largely developed 
within the last generation, accept air 
travel as a matter of course—and prefer 
it. A few cases even crop up, usually 
among men in their middle or late 30s, 
who have never taken an extended train 
ride. 
¢ Company Planes—Although most 
travel is by commercial liner, more and 
more companies are buying their own 
planes. Normally, the corporate plane 
is reserved for the brass—although if 
seats are available, lesser lights are al- 
lowed to fill them. Sometimes rank isn’t 
the only requisite. “We make alloca- 
tions on the basis of the importance of 
the specific individual trip,” says a 
transportation man, who adds blandly, 
“Of course, the higher the rank, the 
more important we assume the trip is.” 

The transportation man for a major 
oil company adds a paradoxical foot- 
note: “The company planes are out- 
moded DC-3s. The juniors go on the 
fast comfortable commercial DC-7s.” 
¢ Worries—The splurge in travel has 
brought some worries, too. Every now 
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GLOBE GIRDLING DUST! How far can dust 
particles travel? More than a quarter of the 
way around the earth with only a gentle 10- 
mile per hour breeze blowing. But stopping 
the same dust cold and getting rid of it is an 
easy job for Air-Maze filters. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE FOR DUST! A rotating, double 


barrier of panel filters in the Automaze stops 
nuisance dust! These panels continuously 
pass through a cleaning tank where Air-Maze’s 
“pulse-type” action washes out the accumu- 
lated dirt—automatically! 





FILTER LAUNDERS AIR IN O81! Dirt-laden air is 
literally scrubbed clean in a pool of oil by 
Air-Maze oil bath filters. Abrasive dirt and 
dust can’t get through to damage precision 
parts in engines, compressors, blowers. Your 
equipment lasts longer, costs less for upkeep. 


1F YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids—the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, 25000 Miles Rd., 
Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTORS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS © OL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 
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and then an accident claims executives 
traveling in groups—and there’s a rash 
of talk about restrictions on travel. But 
considerably less than half the com- 
panies checked by Business WEEK have 
established any policies on this. Even 
Crane Co. of Chicago, which last May 
lost six executives and two pilots in a 
single crash, regards that as “very un- 
usual” and has made no rules. 

Still, there’s a definite trend toward 
limiting the number of key people who 
can travel together. The extreme case 
is the rigid rule of an Ohio capital 
goods producer that not more than 
two or three top management men can 
ever travel together—whether by plane, 
ship, auto, train, or even on elevators 
in tall buildings. Most of the rules apply 
to plane travel, but a Midwestern shoe 
company specifically forbids more than 
two vice-presidents to ride in the same 
auto. 


ll. Life on the Road 


Somewhat surprisingly, only about 
one executive in five takes work along, 
tries to go through reports or dictate 
memos en route. It’s most difficult on 
commercial planes because of the 
proximity of strangers. More work gets 
done on train trips, when seclusion in 
a compartment or roomette actually 
speeds work. 

Another 20% say they take along a 
briefcase full of stuff they've been 
wanting to read but “haven’t had time 
for”—business publications, other ma- 
terial that’s been called to their atten- 
tion. Most of the rest read, too—but 
tisually popular magazines, or “light” 
novels. 

Only a bare handful say they sleep. 
A few put in the time just “thinking.” 
One president says he does all his long- 
range planning on flights between cities. 
Another “just loafs, tells big lies to the 
other passengers, listens to their big lies 
in return.” But the vast majority, un- 
less they run into someone they know, 
prefer to be left alone. Most resent 
garrulous seatmates. 
¢ No Lap of Luxury—The expense ac- 
count so Melber shows up as a general 
pattern. With only a few exceptions, 
most executives concede they travel a 
little better on the company’s time than 
on their own. The exceptions are the 
older, and more highly placed officials. 
Says one president, “I’ve been traveling 
first class for so long it would never 
occur to me to travel any other way 
whether it’s business or personal.” __ 

The general attitude is summed up 
by a Houston executive: “Although 
you're somewhat watchful of the com- 
pany’s money, you just don’t watch so 
close as when you're paying yourself. 
That’s the way the company wants it. 
They want us to be happy and put up 
a good front—but not too good.” 


A metals company vice-president says 
he has to stay at downtown hotels on 
business, prefers a quiet motel for him- 
self 

Lush living certainly is the exception. 
Although most business travelers stay 
at first-class hotels, the fancy suite only 
comes in when there’s official enter- 
taining to do. Otherwise, the most 
common requirement is “a decent 
single.” The differences on the expense 
account come mainly in little things— 
slightly more expensive meals, slightly 
higher tips, taxis. 
¢ Lonely Diversions—The difference 
doesn’t show up in fancy playing. Al- 
though a few executives try to get in a 
play or a concert in the bigger towns, 
without exception every one inter- 
viewed denied ever going out of the 
way to seek evening companionship. 
Says one, “That’s one of the reasons 
this business travel is so lonely a thing. 
You've been traveling or working all 
day. Even lunch and dinner are usually 
business discussions. By the time you're 
done, you're pretty tired out. Then 
you know you've got to get up early 
in the morning and be fresh for the 
next round. Fooling around in between 
would be plain nonsense.” 

Probably the favorite time-killer for 
the evening hours in a strange town 
is the movies, with sightseeing second. 
Elmer L. Winter, president of Man- 
power, Inc., headquartered in Milwau 
kee, always carries paints and brushes 
with him, paints local scenes wherever 
he is during the dead .evenings and 
weekends, has had a number of busi- 
ness-trip paintings accepted for exhibit. 
A North Carolina executive has made 
himself an expert on the state’s folk- 
lore, and has published a couple of 
books on the subject. 
¢ Chore—Over-all, few who travel 
heavily regard it with much pleasure. 
Three or four times a year, the con- 
sensus runs, is a welcome break from 
office routine. More than that, and it’s 
simply an onerous chore. Even foreign 
travel—a category picking up rapidly— 
evokes surprisingly little enthusiasm. 
“When I go overseas, I usually have to 
schedule myself even more tightly than 
in the states. That doesn’t allow much 
time for the sightseeing or other ad- 
vantages you're supposed to get from 
being abroad,” notes one president. 

Occasional travelers talk mainly about 
the “change of pace,” the pleasures of 
learning about new places and meeting 
new people. Constant travelers tend to 
talk more about baggage waits, rude 
hotel clerks, upset stomachs, and loss 
of sleep. For the thing they like best 
in the traveling, three out of five said 
“Going home.” 
¢ That Piled-Up Desk—Yet in some 
ways, the going home is the toughest 

tt. 

A bank president sums it up: “I’m 
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if 
PRODUCTION 
of new designs 
have you 


stumped=— 


have you considered versatile 
urethane foam’? 


New design advantages, faster production methods and lower fabrica- Mobay supplies basic chemicals for the 

° Pe; = 5 a manufacture of urethane foams whch are 

tion costs are the reasons why urethane foam is being selected for already in use or under development for 
these applications 


Auto safety padding 
trollable density, good insulation properties (thermal, sound and elec- Furniture upholstery 


: ed . , al Carpet underlay 
trical), and ability to bond during foam reaction to an almost unlimited Interlining for outerwear 


number of materials, are among the profit-making characteristics of Footwear 
‘ Ay P Household items. 
urethane foam. 





modern fabricating techniques. Marked wear-and-tear strength, con- 


If you manufacture or use anything which employs cushioning, padding 
or insulation in its design, get the full story on urethane foam today. 
Just write to Mobay Chemical Company, Dept. BW-9, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


An associate company of Monsanto MOBAY 


First in Urethane Chemistry 


Urethane foam can be molded in place; May be supplied pre-cut to a variety of So tough you can hog-ring it right to 
heat sealed, cemented or sewn to almost intricate contoured shapes and patterns seating springs; roll and crimp it to suit 
any type of material. for special cushioning applications. your fancy; tack or staple it in place. 











Exclusive with 
Stran-Steel 
Buildings 


STRAN-SATIN 
METAL WALL 


For new beauty 
in all-steel construction 


Now rugged Stran-Steel buildings are 
clad with a look of luxury. With new 
Stran-Satin metal wall you get an attrac- 
tive rib design and a soft pleasing luster. 
A wall that is strong and durable, assem- 
bled with panels that are longer, wider 
and easier to erect. In combination with 
other materials—brick, stone, wood or 
glass— Stran-Satin metal wall gives you 
limitless variation of exterior decor. 


America’s newest and finest Rigid Frame 
buildings can be site-styled, too. They are 
available in clear-span widths of 32, 40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft. and multiples thereof. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 
Plan. As little as 25% initial investment, up 


to 5 years to pay. 
Detroit 29, Michigan + A Unit of 


DP> cote 


Here's where to obtain more information: 


Atlonta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 

Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Michigan, Tecumseh Rd. 

Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Bivd. 

Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 

N. Kansas City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington 

Son Francisco 3, Collf., 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1200 18th St, NW. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


| Please send me the Industrial Build- 
* ings Catalog. 
[_] Please have your representative call. 
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“Mommy, 


not claiming to be an indispensable 
man. I know the work would get done 
if I were sick or left. But when you're 
gone for just a few days or a weck, 
everybody knows you're coming back. 
The work piles up, nobody else gets 
around to it, and you just have to catch 
up when you come back.” 

This is a dilemma that few have 
found an answer to. Says one v.p., “You 
have to work harder to catch up on your 
work when you get back. Before you 
know it, it’s time to take off again. 
You never have a normal work period.” 


ill. Women and Children Last 


And the increased traveling for 
many executives complicates home lives. 
Several note that they've almost elim- 
inated advanced planning for social 
events, or large scale entertaining, be- 
cause they never know when a sudden 
trip will disrupt plans. 

Wives rarely accompany their hus- 
bands, even though a few companies 
pick up the tab for the wife occasionally 
if the executive does move around a lot. 





Ys 





mommy, who's that man?” 


When wives do come along, it’s most 
usually to places where they have rela- 
tives or close friends, or to cities like 
New York, where there are theatres and 
shops to fill the time. 

The average executive shudders at 

the idea of a wife on business trips— 
and not because he doesn’t like his wife. 
A Denver executive offers a_ typical 
reason: He’d taken his wife with him 
once, thought he had a good schedule 
worked out. One morning he left her, 
expecting to be gone three hours at 
the most. Instead he ran into a tense 
11-hour conference. He managed to slip 
out and telephone, but he was worried 
about her, sitting in the hotel, couldn’t 
keep his mind completely on the con- 
ference. 
° ayn 4 Widows—Very few, how- 
ever, thought the frequent - eigeapa 
improved the marital situation . . . and 
almost all make a point of try ing to be 
home for the weekend. 

Says an executive of a company noted 
for its traveling brass: “Everybody's 
wife gets a little fed up. None of these 
girls married to live alone. Our girls 
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oentneS aiten of Del Monte aondia by piant superintendent and staff. 


.with GROUP HEALTH INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


Del Monte Brand foods are products of the California 
Packing Corporation—another leading firm which helps pro- 
tect its employees and their dependents through a New York 
Life Group Health Insurance Plan. 

Included in the Calpak program are Hospital, Surgical and 
Medical Expense Insurance, as well as a Major Medical Plar 
for most large bills resulting from unusual or prolonge: 
medical care. 

Thousands of firms have found that such protection result 
in better employee relations. A New York Life Plan is low i 
cost, easy to install, and can be designed to meet specific needs 
Ask your agent or broker, or mail the coupon, for more 
information about New York Life group coverages. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF GROUP INSURANCE, THINK OF NEW YORK LIFE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. BW-1, 51 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, details of the Group 
Insurance coverages offered by New York Life. 





Name. 





Address. 


Cit ry. Zone. State. 








refer to themselves as company wid- 
ows. 
But families generally realize the need 
for it. One Midwesterner says dryly, 
“My wife understands that is the price 
she pays for the standard of living she 
has.”” John Muhlfield, vice-president of 
Slick Airways, who puts in some 100,- 
000 miles a year, argues “that many 
executives who work at the office late, 
or home at night, are just as ‘absent’ as 
the traveling executive.” 
Wives, interviewed separately, indi- 
“l e i they weren’ . h 
The box LIVES ext? cated they weren't quite so happy as 
some husbands believed. Those with 
PF YY young children—tied largely to the home 
imileage too! even when the husband is in town— 
7 ’ complained not only about being alone, 
: ; but of having to tackle chores, really in 
ae the husband's province, that they were 
be unable to handle. In a few cases, the 
frequent absences have caused serious 
marital rifts. A few officials traced their 
divorces directly to the travel question 
¢ The Children—The biggest domestic 
problem, though, seems to lie with chil- 
dren. A_ wide-ranging Pennsylvanian 
says unhappily that he’s been able to 
see so little of his son in recent years 
that a definite coldness is growing be- 
tween them. Another had to fight ru- 
mors of domestic discord when his 
children started spreading the word 
that “father doesn’t live with us any 
more.” And a third says he was forced 
to rearrange his work load drastically, 
when his wife reported their five-year- 
old was asking, “What does daddy 
look like?” 





Your product gets extra brand 
identity when your shipping box 
strongly resembles your unit package. 
Want family packaging ideas? 

Better see H & D. 


73 
“S HINDE & DAUCH 
ge | 
KL 
x / Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper’ Company 
SJ 
Cee | AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING » SANDUSKY, OHIO 
14 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 





RCA’s Newest President 


For its new president, Radio Corp. 
of America turned to its management 
consulting firm, Booz, Allen, & Hamil- 
ton, and tapped a BA&H senior partner, 
John L. Burns, 48 (above). He succeeds 
Frank Folsom, who will be chairman of 
the executive committee for two years 
until retirement. Chmn. David Sarnoff 


Lt tt lt, le li. li. lt, li li lt it, ll ll la. lle. Al. l,l, li, lt. la ll: lll li i lt li. continues as chief executive officer. 
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ON TARGET x. FOR EVEN GREATER SERVICE 


Sueet and foil rolling operations 
have begun at Kaiser Aluminum’s new 
mill in Ravenswood, West Virginia. 
The map shows what Ravenswood’s 
strategic location means in terms of 
fast carrier delivery to aluminum fab- 
ricators in the East and Midwest. 
When completed, Ravenswood will 
increase our present sheet capacity by 
80% and our foil capacity by over 
100%. This will make possible even 
greater service and mill flexibility 
to meet customer scheduling. Kaiser 
Aluminum also plans to add extensive 
facilities at Ravenswood for the pro- 
duction of light and heavy gauge plate. 
The $100,000,000 mill represents 
Kaiser Aluminum’s largest current 
expansion in fabricating facilities. 


Ravenswood ...in addition to our 
other sheet, plate and foil rolling mills 
in the West and Northwest... assures 
a nation-wide aluminum service and 
mill flexibility that is unsurpassed in 
the industry. 


More Primary aluminum on the way! 
Immediately adjacent to the Ravens- 
wood rolling mill, Kaiser Aluminum 
is now constructing a reduction plant 
which, by mid-1957, will have an an- 
nual capacity of 125,000 tons of pri- 
mary aluminum .. . later to be ex- 
panded to 220,000 tons. 

When all portions of the current 
expansion program have been com- 
pleted, Kaiser Aluminum’s total pri- 
mary production capacity will be 
682,000 tons—over six times our ini- 


Kaiser Aluminum 


the bright star of metals 


See “THE KAISER ALUMINUM HOUR.” Alternate Tuesdays. 
NBC Network. Consult your local TV listing. 


tial 1946 capacity. 

The close availability of more Kaiser 
Aluminum sheet, plate and foil . . . followed 
by vastly increased production of primary 
aluminum . . . enables manufacturers to 
plan expanded future uses for aluminum, 
confident of a more abundant and conven- 
ient supply. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation, Oakland 12, California. 
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SPEEDS 
PAPERWORK 


How XEROGRAPH 


Cuts duplicating costs *12,000 per year 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plate cost reduced from $3.00-6.00 to 
25-35 cents 


Reproduction costs reduced more 
than 75% 


60-hour delay in price-change notices 
eliminated 


Outside deliveries of copy eliminated 
Complete quality control of plates and 


copies assured 


Communications speeded in all operations 


The Zippo Manufacturing Company, 
Bradford, Pa., largest producer of man- 
ually operated lighters in the world, 
takes understandable pride in its assur- 
ance of quality to the customer. Zippo 
lighters are unconditionally guaranteed 
for life. There is never a charge for 
repair, regardless of age or condition. 

Zippo distributes nationally and in- 
ternationally through specialty jobbers, 
wholesalers, and tobacco, drug, and 
jewelry jobbers. Obviously, in an op- 
eration so widespread, there is much 
paperwork. 

Before the installation in 1952 of 
XeroX® copying equipment, commu- 
nications between the home office and 
field were often delayed due to time 
required in obtaining offset plates. The 
time lag in price-change notices reach- 
ing salesmen and jobbers averaged two 

and a half days. Plate costs 
were expensive, running 
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Zippo Manufacturing Co. Plant, Bradford 


from $3.00 to $6.00 apiece. Since hun- 
dreds of plates were used per year, this 
item reached sizeable proportions. 

Now, with xerography—the fast, 
dry, electrostatic copying process— 
$12,000 is being saved annually. In 
addition, Zippo’s communications have 
been dramatically improved. Time de- 
lays in price changes have been elimi- 
nated, and notifications go out the 
same day. Offset paper masters pre- 
pared by xerography cost only 25 to 
35 cents. The xerographic operation 
is clean, and is easily handled by an 
office girl. 

Zippo reproduces reports, engineer- 
ing drawings, forms, news stories, and 
magazine articles as well as other pieces 
requiring duplication. As many as 14,- 
000 copies are made from a single 
master. Zippo says its new system is 
the most versatile copying method 
available. 


Anything written, printed, typed, or drawn may be quickly 
copied by versatile xerography onto masters for offset dupli- 
cating . . . Copies in the same, enlarged or reduced size may 
be made from one or both sides of the original material. 


Pioneering for Growth 


“i 


shannon 


, Pa. 


XEROGRAPHY . . . The fastest, 
cheapest, most versatile way to make 
masters for duplicating. Copies onto 
paper masters and metal plates for off- 
set duplicating. Copies onto translu- 
cent intermediates for diazo printing. 
Copies onto masters for spirit (and 
other fluid-type) duplicating. Up to 
eight copies including a master can be 
made from one xerographic exposure. 

Copies halftone & line subjects onto 
paper masters for offset duplicating. 

Let us show you with facts and fig- 
ures how versatile xerography can cut 
your duplicating costs for all kinds of 
paperwork. 


WRITE for proof-of-performance folders 
showing how xerography is saving time 
and thousands of dollars for companies 
of all kinds, large and small. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
57-7X Haloid St., Rochester 3, New York. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Business, Hungry for ‘57 Grads, 
Plans to Raise Ante on Salaries 


U.S. industries will want from the 1957 college grad- 
uating classes about one-third more employees than they 
hired in 1956. That’s what comes out of the latest 
survey of employment trends, according to Northwestern 
University placement director Frank S. Endicott. He 
told the survey results at last week’s meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

Engineers will be most in demand, with companies 
looking for 35% more than they got last year, but the 
demand for non-technically trained graduates will be up, 
too—up 30%. And figures from the government’s Office 
of Education indicate that only about 7% more students 
will be graduating. 

A total of 520 companies came to the campuses last 
spring with jobs to fill. Few got all the engineers they 
needed, and students trained in other skills were also 
short. In accounting, for instance, about a third of the 
companies didn’t fill their needs. 

To get their men, the companies are prepared to pay 
record starting salaries. The survey indicates that engi- 
neers will be offered an average of $433 a month; grad- 
uates with a general background, $385. And this may 
go higher; more than half the companies interviewed 
raised their starting salaries last year after the interviewing 
season began. 


. . . And Grads Become More Choosy 


Other surveys go at the question from the graduates’ 
angle and several point to the fact that the college senior 
is aware of the clamoring for him, and has his own ideas 
about how recruiting should be done. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan are among those who asked recent grads 
what they liked and didn’t like about interviewing tech- 
niques, what counted with them and what didn’t. Their 
findings agreed: Money isn’t the most important thing. 

Thumbs were turned down on elaborate partying—it’s 
fun, the interviewees admitted, but had nothing to do 
with the business of choosing a job. Ditto for special pre- 
graduation financial aid; it’s not worth the obligation. 

Most of the seniors are taking a long range look to the 
future: What are the promotion opportunities? Where 
is the company going? What's the outlook for the indus- 
try? And they want to be treated as individuals, to have 
their specific talents and needs taken into consideration. 

The man who conducts the first interview is, of course, 
a prime factor, since he’s usually the first personal contact 
the student has with the company. Trick questions or 
specially patterned interviews make a bad impression; 
the students are usually knowing enough to spot them. 
A personal, straightforward, friendly approach was asked 
for in every instance. One curious point is that the 
reputedly sloppily dressed college men seemed to think 
it important that the interviewer have his hair combed, 
his shoes shined, and his pants pressed. 
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One last word of advice from the Michigan report: 
Although salary isn’t the most important factor, it can 
well be the quickest reason for turning a job down, if 
the salary isn’t up to what the senior thinks is proper in 
a labor market he knows is competitive. 


General Tire May Sell Whole Loaf 
Of Byers; No Takers for a Half 


When General Tire & Rubber Co. took control of 
the A. M. Byers Co. (BW —Sep.15’56,p95), it got more 
than it wanted. General’s Bolta Products Div. makes 
plastic pipe, and General wanted Byers’ wrought iron 
pipe business so its sales force could handle the Bolta 
line. 

But Byers also has an Ambridge (Pa.) plant, equipped 
with two electric furnaces, and with an annual capacity 
of 110,000 tons of fine alloy steel. General doesn’t want 
to be in the steel business, but the Ambridge plant pro- 
duces the only wrought iron skelp in the country. Skelp 
is the beveled-edge sheet metal from which pipe is 
formed. 

General would like to sell the Ambridge property, 
but get a long-term contract with the purchaser to supply 
skelp to Byers’ Pittsburgh pipe factory. A number of com- 
panies, including Babcock & Wilcox Co., which operates 
a plant at nearby Beaver Falls, are interested in buying 
the whole Byers organization. But they don’t want the 
Ambridge deal by itself. 

General figures it can turn a profit of around $3-million 
if it sells the whole Byers setup. That’s pretty tempting, 
and management now hopes that if it can’t sell the 
Ambridge works alone, it can get rid of its entire interest 
in Byers (75% of the common stock and 40% of the 
preferred) under an agreement whereby the purchaser 
will sell the Bolta plastic pipe line. 


Labor Wants Money, Not Leisure, 
Union and Management Men Agree 


Extra leisure isn’t what labor is after in its drive for 
a shorter work week; the goal is more money. Manage- 
ment and union representatives seemed agreed on that 
at the meeting of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

Herbert R. Northrup, Penn-Texas Corp. vice-presi- 
dent, summed it up when he said, “when they're given 
a choice, more income is preferred over more leisure.” 
He cited the strong interest in overtime and in extra 
part-time jobs. 

Labor had the same view. George W. Brooks, director 
of research and education for the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers, listed “increased take-home pay” at the 
top of the reasons why labor was fighting to cut the 
straight-time week. The shorter the contractual work 
week, the sooner overtime pay begins, and “it’s easier to 
bargain on hours than wages,” Brooks said. 

The other major reason given by Brooks was that a 
shorter work week achieved in good times would provide 
some automatic work sharing in slack periods. 
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FOAMGLAS 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


Gulf accurately controls the temperature of stored butane 
and cuts corrosion of tanks and piping... because FOAM- 
GLAS insulation is moisture-proof. Excellent FOAMGLAS 


performance on earlier Guif insulating jobs led to its use 
here, at their Cleves, Ohio, refinery. Similar installations are 
now underway at the company’s Philadeiphia refinery. 


Gulf controls temperature and corrosion with 
moisture-proof FOAMGLAS insulating tanks and piping 


Gulf Oil Corporation adds butane to 
Gulf gasoline for quick cold weather 
starting. And Gulf picked moisture- 
proof FOAMGLAS to insulate two 
40,000 bbl butane storage tanks and 
fill lines at their Cleves, Ohio, refinery. 
Gulf had to get accurate butane tempera- 
ture-pressure control and at the same 
time cut corrosion on tanks and lines. 
Here’s why they picked FOAMGLAS. 
This unique insulation is an inorganic, 
all-glass material composed of millions 
of sealed glass cells, each a tiny dead air 
insulating space. Since the cells are 
sealed, moisture cannot penetrate them 
to reduce or destroy insulating value. 
Gulf gets the constant insulating effec- 
tiveness needed to hold butane in a 
liquid state the year round at a tempera- 
ture and pressure of 50°F and 10 psi. 
Since FOAMGLAS is also a highly 
effective vapor barrier, it gives Gulf 
added corrosion protection. Moisture 
cannot penetrate the insulation which 


is adhered with mastic and thus cannot 
attack tank walls and piping. 

Because it cannot burn, FOAMGLAS 
even helps to reduce fire hazards in 
handling such volatile fluids as butane. 
And neither acid atmospheres nor spill- 
age can harm this inorganic material. 

Whatever your tank, piping or equip- 
ment insulation problem, you'll solve 
it best with FOAMGLAS. Six simple 
“desk top tests,” quickly performed on 
a FOAMGLAS sample in your own 
office, will convince you. Send for a 
sample and complete testing directions 
today. Address... 


Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation 


Dept. F-17, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
in Canada: 57 Bloor St. W. Toronto, Ontario 


Also manufacturers 
of PC Giass Biocks 


At Guif's refinery, Cleves, Ohio, FOAMGLAS 
blocks were installed on large butane storage 
tanks by impaling the blocks on steel studs 
welded to the tank surface. The ease of cutting 
and shaping FOAMGLAS enabled workers to 
do the job quickly and easily. Clips were then 
fastened to stud ends, and glass fabric, as- 
phalt cutback and aluminum paint completed 
the installation. Insulation Contractor: Geo. 
V. Hamilton, Inc., McKees Rocks, Pa. 











In Washington 


Federal Buildings Program 
Suffers Another Setback 


The lease-purchase program for obtaining federal 
buildings, which has had trouble getting off the ground, 
received another sharp setback this week. General Serv- 
ices Administration rejected all bids—a total of nine—on 
six proposed projects. GSA said the bids were either too 
high, contained unacceptable conditions, or were totally 
unresponsive. 

It was the second time GSA failed to get acceptable 
offers on two projects—at Atlanta, Ga., and Council 
Bluffs, lowa. The other rejected bids were for projects 
in Albuquerque, N.M.; Abingdon, Va.; Burlington, 
Iowa; and Kansas City, Kan. 

Discouraged, but not yet ready to give up, GSA now 
plans to negotiate with interested bidders in the hope of 
salvaging the program. 

Under lease-purchase, private interests finance and con- 
struct buildings on 10 to 25-year lease arrangements. 
When the lease runs out, the government takes owner- 
ship. ‘The apparent difficulty in getting suitable bids is 
the requirement for a 4% interest maximum, which 
private interests find unattractive today. 


U.S. Claims Court Clamps 


Down on Excise Tax Refunds 


The U.S. Court of Claims pulled a switch this week 
on excise tax refunds that may prevent manufacturers 
from collecting up to $500-million. 

In essence, the claims court now says that companies 
cannot get an excise tax refund for money they spend to 
provide parts and services under standard warranties— 
those that guarantee parts and operations for a minimum 
specified time as part of a basic sales contract. 

The decision involved a case brought by the Frigidaire 
Div. of General Motors Corp., which sought a refund 
amounting to $3.1-million. This figure was based on 
all of Frigidaire’s warranty expenses from 1945 to 1951. 
In two earlier cases brought by Frigidaire for the years 
1937-44, the claims court ruled the company was entitled 
a tax refund of $370,000 on all its warranty expenditures: 

But the court took an entirely different line in the new 
case. It decided no refund was permissible for work done 
under the basic sales guarantee against defective parts or 
malfunctioning. However, the court expressed the opin- 
ion that manufacturers should not be compelled to pay 
excise taxes on money received from sale of long-term, 
“special protection” warranties. It reasoned that sale of 
such a warranty is not part of an item’s sale price. 

The decision throws a cloud over pending suits in 
which manufacturers seek excise tax refunds of more than 
$100-million. Administration officials feel the decision 
eliminates the need for corrective legislation—sought in 
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vain by Treasury and Justice Depts. last year—to head off 
a flood of similar suits. Internal Revenue Service had 
estimated that rebate requests might hit $500-million. 


Materials Priority Ordered 
To Spur Missiles Production 


The nation’s atomic rocket and missile program picked 
up speed as Pres. Eisenhower ordered the Commerce 
Dept. to give priority to materials purchase orders of con- 
tractors and all others engaged in missile production, 
research, and development. The order is intended to 
cause a threefold spurt in production. 

The President’s action follows his new budget request 
for a $4.5-billion program—$2-billion to be spent during 
fiscal 1958, plus authority to contract for an additional 
$2.5-billion of work. For the current fiscal year, spending 
on the missile program will come to about $1.5-billion. 

Congress is expected to go along with the missile pro- 
gram laid down by the President. But his decision to 
cut back the atomic submarine program has come under 
attack. Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), chairman 
of a joint subcommittee on atomic energy, wants an 
inquiry to find out why the budget provides for only 
four atomic subs in the coming fiscal year, compared with 
six in the year ending June 30. 


New Snake River Fight Boiling Up 
As Seaton Moves for High Dam 


A new fight is developing over power development on 
the Snake River in the Pacific Northwest. 

Interior Secy. Fred A. Seaton is ready to ask the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to delay a decision on applica- 
tions by Pacific Northwest Power Co., a combine of four 
private utilities, for a license to build relatively low dams 
at the Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep sites. Seaton 
thinks a federal constructed high dam at Pleasant Valley 
—downstream from the celebrated Hells Canyon site— 
might be more practical. 

But a high dam at Pleasant Valley would kill the low 
Hells Canyon Dam project of the Idaho Power Co., 
leaving it with only the Brownlee and Oxbow sites on 
the middle Snake. FPC already has granted Idaho 
Power a license for the three-dam project. And a federal 
high dam would leave Pacific Northwest Power with 
only the Mountain Sheep site. 

Ironically, public power partisans—who have made 
high federal dams their theme song—also are not happy 
at the prospect of a high Pleasant Valley Dam. ‘That's be- 
cause it likewise would rule out a high Hells Canyon 
Dam, for which they are still fighting despite the FPC 
license granted Idaho Power. A large group of Demo- 
cratic congressmen is sponsoring legislation again this 
year for federal development of Hells Canyon. A high 
dam at Pleasant Valley also would flood out a dam 
proposed for the Nez Perce site—at the confluence of 
the Salmon and Imnaha Rivers—that public power labels 
a “must” in Columbia River Basin development. 
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r CHEMICALS & ~~ . = 


one of many industries building new plants 
in THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Expansion of many companies into chemicals and plastics calls attention 
to the fact that THe CENTER oF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA has a combination 
of advantages which makes this region a “‘natural’’ for such development. 


Mineral deposits of salt and limestone are the foundation rocks of 
Ohio’s great chemical industry. Ohio ranks first in the nation in production 
of lime, second in limestone, and third in salt. Plentiful supplies of fresh 
water, of fuels and low-cost electric power, make this a logical location 
for processing plants of all types. 


Added to natural resources, are the important advantages of the 
strategic location of this region that lies astride the greatest turnpike 
system in the nation, is served by nine mainline railroads and is linked 
by eight harbors to the coming St. Lawrence Seaway. Here, you are “‘next 
door” to America’s major markets, yet away from their congestion and 
traffic bottlenecks. 


Get the full story, sent promptly and without obligation. Write: Area 
Development Department, Ohio Edison Company, 47 North Main Street, 
Akron 8, Ohio; or Pennsylvania Power Company, 19 East Washington Street, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


ep ¢ 
AMERICA Onio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER COMPANY 
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Patent Law Reforms Take Shape 


@ New studies point up many of the flaws that have 
existed ever since the Patent Office came into being. 


@ Many of the proposed solutions, too, are reword- 


ings of old recommendations. 


@ This time, however, the proposed changes have a 


better than even chance of going through. 


RMED WITH REPORTS from three ex- 
A perts in the field, the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks & Copyrights—headed by 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.)— 
is about ready to press for major 
changes in patent laws. And it looks 
now as though the organized patent 
bar, which has successfully resisted 
legislative tinkering in its preserves for 
much of the past century and a half, 
will go along with some of the proposed 
remedies. 

The new ammunition comes from 
recommendations of Dr. Vannevar Bush 
(BW—Dec.29'56,p36), Chicago  at- 
torney George E. Frost, and from an 
exhaustive statistical analysis by the 
Patent Office. Frost’s report reflects the 
dominant view of the patent bar, and in 
general defends the present system. The 
Patent Office includes an analysis of 
patents issued since 1939, and shows 
that between then and 1955, corpora- 
tions received six out of every 10 issued, 
with one-third of these going to 50 
companies (table). Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Co.—the one financial 
company listed—holds patents in trust 
for N. V. Philips Glocilampenfabrieken 
(Holland) and other companies. 
¢ Old Battle—The debate over Amer- 
ica’s patent system—whether it spurs 
or hinders industrial growth—has been 
going on for years, and demands for 
reform have burgeoned. In recent years 
alone, more than a dozen reports on the 
patent system have been filed by 
Presidential commissions, Congressional 
committees, and industrial groups. 
With repetitious unanimity, they have 
warned of the growing jeopardy to the 
patent system and to industrial progress 
itself, stemming from “archaic” tools 
and methods available to an _ over- 
burdened Patent Office. 
¢ New Approach—The three latest re- 
ports spotlight many of the same old 
flaws, and many of the solutions have 
a familiar ring. To a large extent, they 
will be measured by O’Mahoney’s com- 
mittee against this current situation: 

e The increased delay between the 
time an inventor files for a_ patent 
and the final ruling on his application. 
Some of the delay can be traced to a 
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slowdown imposed by patent lawyers 
and their clients, but for the most part, 
the holdup is the result of Patent Office 
practices. 

¢ The Patent Office, with 208,000- 
odd applications held over from prior 
years, won't be able to process 1958 
applications until 1960—and some won't 
be processed and issued until mid- 
1960s. 

¢ The shortage of staff required to 
screen and classify patents has pro- 
duced the backlog. But an eight-year 
modernization program started last year, 
along with the first substantial appro- 
priations hike in many years, is be- 
ginning to show results. By mid-1958, 
the backlog should be down to about 
188,000 applications. 

e The Patent Office has asked for 
$19.2-million for fiscal 1958, and will 
get that much at least. Congress, a step 
ahead of the Administration in facing 
up to the problem, appropriated $17- 
million last year—$3-muillion more than 
the White House requested. This year, 
the Patent Office is installing new busi- 
ness machines to speed up processing 
of applications. In addition, there will 
be proposals to beef up pay of top 
officers and scientists, in an attempt to 
keep trained technicians from defecting 
to higher paid industrial jobs. 
¢ Under Consideration—While the 
O’Mahoney subcommittee hasn’t an- 
nounced its recommendations, here are 
some of the proposals—new and old— 
that it is considering: 

¢ The 20-year bill, under which 
patents wouid expire in 20 years (instead 
of the current 17 years) from the date 
an application is filed, with optional 
extension for Patent Office delays. ‘The 
plan is aimed at halting delaying tactics, 
such as a stream of application amend- 
ments by applicant to put off the 
start of the 17-year life of the patent. 
The patent’s life would be reduced to 
the extent the period between applica- 
tion and issuance exceeds three years. 
The patent bar is evenly divided on the 
proposal. 

¢ Elimination of delays caused by 
interference proceedings when two ap- 
plications covering the same develop- 
ment are pending action at the same 


Who Gets Patents 


These 50 companies have 
been the leaders in taking 
out patents over the past 
17 years. 


Together they received 
19.5% of all patents issued 
in that time. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
co 

RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS, E. 1. & CO 





> . 


ESSO STANDARD Ojll CO 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
EASTMAN KODAK CO 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COR? 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO 

SHELL Oil CO 

WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO 
SPERRY RAND CORP 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP 
DOW CHEMICAL CO 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO 
SOCONY MOBIL Oll CO 
UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS CO 


UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP 
B. F. GOODRICH CO 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 
HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST CO 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
ELECTRIC CORP 
STANDARD Ojlt CO. (INDIANA) 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CC 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORP 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
DEERE & CO 

TEXAS CO 


HERCULES POWDER CO 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CORP 
CHRYSLER CORP 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD 
(GREAT BRITAIN) 
ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CO 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP 

RAYTHEON MFG. CO 948 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP 935 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO 914 
WINGFOOT CORP 887 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 871 
AMERICAN CAN CO 845 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP 821 
BORG-WARNER CORP 813 
PHILCO CORP 788 


ROHM & HAAS CO 788 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP 779 





Doto Distribution of Patents Issued to Corporations 
(1939.55), ° Senate Committee of the Judiciary, 1956 
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New 


Porcelain-faced 


Plywood 
Dresses Up 
Store Fronts 


Fanny Farmer knows how to put her best standard colors that stay beautiful for 
foot forward. For, like many leading retail- years, are colorful, easy to clean, never 
ers, “she” knows the value of an attractive fade. They insure years of practically care- 
store front. That's why Fanny Farmer uses free beauty to any new store, a face-lift 


Pore-Lin-Ply® building panels. 


These to any old store. Pore-Lin-Ply panels are 


panels are porcelainized metal bonded to ideal for interior walls and ceilings, too. 
weatherproof plywood and backed with If your business front needs a “facial,” 
another sheet of metal. They come in 9 send for information on Porc-Lin-Ply. 


Weldwood Porc-Lin-PLy =~ 9 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW1-26, 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





VITAL LINK IN 
AMERICA’S SUPPLY LINE 





right arm of 

transportation 
When the finest and fastest in freight 
transportation is specified, Transamer- 
ican is your answer for shipping satisfac- 
tion. Transamerican maintains sixty-four 
strategically located terminals . .. control 
centers for two thousand company- 
owned highway units, one of the largest 
fleets serving the shipping industry. Ship 


Transamerican — “America’s Right Arm 
of Transportation”. 


Transamerican Freight Lines, tc. 


NATIONWHIDE 


»_—— 
ROBERT B. GOTFREDSON, President + General Offices: Detroit 9, Michigan 
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“ .., there has been argu- 
ment as to whether the pat- 
ent monopoly spurs or hind- 
ers inventions . . .” 

PATENT LAW starts on p. 149 


time. The examiner must consider a 
number of factors to establish which of 
the two had prior invention. One solu- 
tion would be to issue patents to both 
applicants immediately, and leave it to 
the courts to settle priority. The other 
would limit to one year the period in 
which references to support priority of 
invention may be cited before the ap- 
plication is filed. 

e Allowing an applicant for a “de- 
fensive” patent merely to list his ap- 
plication on a special register, without 
carrying through to final issuance of 
patent. For example, corporations file 
“defensive” applications on many in- 
ventions they have no intention of 
utilizing. They are filed only to fend off 
future infringements suits or demands 
for royalty payment. 

e Strengthening patent validity. 
Now disclosure of invention comes 
when a final patent is issued. One pro- 
posal would allow six months after dis- 
closure for submittal of evidence of 
prior invention overlooked by patent 
examiner. Another proposal, strongly 
urged by Dr. Bush, would make more 
available the literature on prior art. 

« Moot Question—The historic resist- 
ance to change in patent law is ex- 
plained largely by the nature of the de- 
baters and their subject. A patent is a 
“monopoly”—giving its owner the ex- 
clusive right to an invention to use 
pretty much as he sees fit, or not use 
at all. Since the days of the signing of 
the Constitution, there has been con- 
tinual argument as to whether the 
patent monopoly furthers or hinders its 
avowed purpose: to stimulate invention. 

Despite the impressive record of in- 
dustrial growth, the question has never 
been settled. The individual inventor, 
that rare genius who comes up with 
solutions that had eluded or were never 
probed by his corporate counterparts, 
is fast disappearing from the scene. 
Critics of the patent system hold that 
his enterprise has been thwarted by 
harassing legal tactics—of the patent 
law. 

Other critics point to cases where the 
patent monopoly has played the key 
role in the creation of small businesses 
to exploit new products, which in turn, 
spark the research efforts of competing 
companies to meet the new challenge. 
This sets off a chain reaction, which 
results in the higher cost—including re- 
search—of launching a new product. The 
individual inventor, who lacks the 
money to go ahead on his own, now 
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A big dragline like this can move more dirt in a day 
with a National Supply torque converter. 17 sizes 
precisely match any engine from 100 to 1000 hp. 


Why National Torque Converters make 


biz machines more profitable 


You pay a lot for the great work-capacity of a big 
machine like this dragline. Yet without a torque con- 
verter, even the most skillful operator is bound to run 
it below its capacity. Your profits suffer. 

The answer is a National Supply torque converter. 
It increases the bail pull as the load goes up, increases 
the speed as the load goes down. It never permits over- 
loading or stalling the engine. The operator is free to 
concentrate on other parts of the job. The machine 
works at full capacity. Each cycle of the machine goes 
a little faster. More work gets done per day. 


Do you operate heavy-duty machinery requiring 
from 100 to 1000 horsepower? Are you getting the most 
from this machinery? Do you know what torque con- 
verters could do for you? Find out. Draw on National 
Supply’s twenty years of experience with high-power 
torque converters and other fluid transmissions. A 
National Supply engineer can analyze your power trans- 
mission problem and tell you just what you can expect 
from torque converters on your equipment. Write The 
National Supply Company, Two Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Pace-setters in the progress of 


industrial power transmission 











To be sure of adequate cash 
whenever you need it in 1957 


Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


Last Year hundreds of new users turned to COMMERCIAL 
Crepir’s Commercial Financing Plan as the ideal way to 
supplement their cash working capital. If your plans for 
the New Year might be adversely affected by a tight money 
market, investigate this method. 


Experience has proven that the Commercial Financing 
Plan is usually able to provide MORE CASH than is 
available from other sources. Also, this extra cash is avail- 
able CONTINUOUSLY (if needed) without negotiation 
for renewal. 


This method is flexible enough to fit most any situa- 
tion—whether the need is for weeks or years, whether the 
amount involved is $25,000 or Millions. Cash is usually 
available within 3 to 5 days after first contact. There is no 
interference with ownership or management. There are no 
preliminary expenses and no long-term commitment. The 
one reasonable charge is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of CommerciAL Crepit’s Commercial 
Financing Plan may make it possible for you to take 
prompt advantage of 1957 opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write and say, 
“Send me more information about the plan described in 
Business Week.” 


Address the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office listed here: BALTIMORE |; 200 W. Baltimore St., 
CHICAGO 6; 222 W. Adams St., Los ANGELEes 14; 722 S. 
Spring St., New York 17; 100 E. 42nd St., SAN FRANCISCO 
6; 112 Pine St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S subsidiaries, 
during the past year, advanced over one billion dollars 
to manufacturers and wholesalers to supplement their 
cash working capital. The total volume of its finance 
subsidiaries amounted to over three and one-half 
billion dollars. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $200,000,000 
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combines his talents with those of 
others. He joins the corporate research 
team. 

e New Fuel—The debate over the pros 
and cons of the present patent system 
has been fired since 1939 by the shift 
of the Justice Dept. from a position of 
relative neutrality to one of active 
criticism of the patent system. And the 
federal courts, backing Justice Dept.’s 
position with compulsory patent licens- 
ing edicts, also stiffened their attitude 
toward patents outside the antitrust 
field. This has shown in court-imposed 
restrictions on the sweep of invention 
claimed by a patent owner suing for 
“infringement” and in the harsher 
language used by the courts when they 
invalidate patents. 

Quite understandably, these recent 
attacks and the unrelenting challenge to 
the basic philosophy of the patent 
system have made patent attorneys 
more sensitive to criticism. 
¢ Damper—The fact that the patent 
bar will go along with at least some of 
the proposed remedies indicates that 
O’Mahoney to some extent has been 
successful in allaying its fears of drastic 
upsets in the system. In the hearings 
late in 1955 and in public statements 
since, O’Mahonev has been careful to 
stress the fact that his objective—to be 
pressed at a more exhaustive series of 
public inquiries this year—is to 
strengthen weakened joints, to scrape 
off the rust, rather than to insist on a 
radical overhaul. 


New Look in Churches 


New churches, flaunting the most 
modernistic lines, are shooting up in 
war-ruined areas of West Berlin. The 
Kaiser Friedrich | Gedachtniskirche 
(above), in the British sector, sends an 
open belfry heavenward. 
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In on-the-spot comparison test at Ehlers plant: 


PROMINENT COFFEE ROASTER PROVES 
NEW LILY CHINA-COTE CUP 
SAVES THE FLAVOR OF COFFEE 
SERVED IN YOUR PLANT! 


You are looking at Mr. Albert Ehlers, 
coffee connoisseur and President of Ehlers 
Coffee, sampling his fine blend in the new 
Lily* China-Cote Cup. 

“The taste, flavor and aroma of my 
coffee,” states Mr. Ehlers, “remains un- 
changed when served in the China-Cote 
Cup.” Conclusive proof that this remark- 
able cup. 

Saves the flavor! Resists penetration of 
coffee into the paper. Coffee tastes as 
coffee should. 

Saves the heat! Keeps hot liquids 10° 


hotter in a ten-minute period. 


This first truly satisfactory cup for the 
serving of hot liquids was ten years in the 
developing. Final result... a plastic inner 
coating strikingly similar to real china. 

No wonder the Lily China-Cote Cup is 
the most wanted cup among progressive 
executives concerned with employee 
morale. No wonder so many executives are 
getting full China-Cote details by confer- 
ring with their in-plant feeders and vend- 
ing operators or writing us direct. In fact, 
many are making a personal comparison 
test... without obligation. Just send us a 


note on your letterhead for test samples. 


Saves the shape! Remains sturdy inthe —Speeify Lily China-Cote, the cup that saves the flavor. Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 East 


42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


*r = mas u Par orf 


hand, even under rough and rugged use. 




















John Hancock & UnkKac® 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


symbol of almost a hundred years, 


reliability for 
has been quick to recognize today’s newest standard 
of reliability the Univac System of Remington 


Rand. For John Hancock knows that UNIVvAC pro- 


vides—with matchless accuracy 


better, faster, and 
far more economical service for policyholders than 
has ever before been possible. 

One of the nation’s oldest and largest insurance 
companies has thus demonstrated the foresight apq 


vision of its progressive management by instal{ 


Z 
f 


. . ff ; 
this revolutionary ngw@gppe of record handling. 


And so, today, Jd ancock policyholders are 


y/Ainprecedented advantages of 


FRessing. 
4 


being offered 
Univac Data 
These s ages are being converted into cash 
savings Maine companies throughout the coun- 
ually all phases of business administra- 

Or more information about the UNIVAC 

m and about other typical UNIVAC users, write 

ot 24-page, full-color booklet, EL135. Room 
1107, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Makers of Univac | « Univac I! « Univac Scientific - Univac File-Computer « Univac 60 + Univac 120 « Univac High-Speed Printer 
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The Macmillan government hopes to cut Britain’s defense burden by 
closer cooperation with the U.S. in guided missile research and production. 
Duncan Sandys, new British Minister of Defense, is due in Washington this 
week to sound out Secy. of Defense Charles Wilson. 


Details of the British proposal are top secret. But London apparently 
wants to reduce progressively British production of missiles—and perhaps 
eventually to abandon output of most types. Finished weapons would be 
bought from the U.S. As part of the deal, the British would integrate their 
guided missile research with ours—as was done in developing the A-bomb 
during World War II. 


Britain would get a real economic boost if such a deal could be worked 
out. Britain’s attempt to cover the entire range of weapon research and de- 
velopment, from missiles to H-bombs, has been one of the main causes of 
that country’s economic difficulties. 


Narrowing the weapons field would not only reduce high government 
spending, but would also release skilled craftsmen, technicians, and scien- 
tists who are desperately needed for modernizing industry, particularly 
Britain’s export industries. 


The British proposal has been brewing for some time. Back in 1954, 
London won agreement from Wilson for “more positive collaboration” in 
the development of guided missiles. The British raised the issue again at the 
last NATO conference—and obtained Wilson’s support for the current talks. 


—® 
The chances are better this week that Congress will go along with the 


Eisenhower Doctrine about as outlined by the President. 


Eisenhower gave the new Middle East policy a push this week with his 
powerful Inaugural Address. The only serious doubt raised about his latest 
bid for U.S. world leadership is this: “Does he know how expensive that 
kind of leadership comes?” 


Then you have had these two developments abroad: 


¢ A pledge of full support for the Eisenhower Doctrine from the Middle 
East members of the Baghdad Pact—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. These 
nations form the “northern tier” of any Middle East defense against Com- 
munism. 


¢ The joint threat of Moscow and Peking to stymie all U.S. efforts to 
bring stability to the area. Communist maneuvering now is concentrated in 
Egypt (page 158) and Syria. Soon the Communists could become as men- 
acing in Saudi Arabia—unless King Saud’s visit to Washington next week 
convinces him that Nasser is on the wrong track. 


Moscow took a beating in last Sunday’s Polish elections, which seems 
to have been the closest any Communist nation has ever come to a free vote. 
The voters went overwhelmingly for Gomulka—not because he’s a Com- 
munist but because he had stood up to the Russians. 


Gomuika now has a chance to do two things: 
¢ Gain complete control of the Polish Communist Party by driving out 
the Stalinites. 


¢ Resist any Soviet effort to whittle down the independence he has 
gained from Moscow. 
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Apparently the Polish people have learned to bide their time. So far, 
they haven’t taken any chances on the kind of blood bath Hungary endured. 


Soviet officials in Washington are privately talking up the opportunities 
for U.S.-Soviet deals, both in the Middle East and in Europe. The terms: 


* In Europe, a roll-back of U.S. and Soviet troops without prior political 
agreements — but including the withdrawal of the U.S. from air bases in 
Europe and the neutralization of Germany. 


* In the Middle East, scrapping of the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower 
Doctrine —in return for Soviet help in bringing Nasser and his Arab 
allies to accept a Suez settlement and the permanence of Israel. (There 
would be no Soviet promises to desist from inciting the nationalization of 
Western oil interests.) 


Deals on such terms wouldn’t even get a hearing in Washington. But 
if the tough Russian talk is designed merely to establish an initial bar- 
gaining position, you may see some dickering before the end of the year. 


U.S. private investment has been making a major contribution to 
the economic growth of Latin America since the war. That was revealed 
this week in a new study published by the Commerce Dept. in the January 
Survey of Current Business. The study was based upon a survey of 300 
U.S. companies with over 1,000 subsidiaries in Latin America which 
together account for 85% of total U.S. company assets there. The high- 
lights: 


U.S. companies produced more than $5-billion worth of goods and 
services in Latin America in 1955. Their exports accounted for 30% of 
total Latin American exports and one-third of all sales to the U.S. The 
net direct foreign exchange return to Latin America was $1-billion. The 
U.S. companies also imported 10% of all Latin American imports and a 
much larger percentage of capital equipment imports. They employed 
600,000 people directly, and paid them nearly $1-billion. 


Latin American governments received another $1-billion in income 
and taxes. 


Total new capital investment in 1955 by these companies was $600- 
million (over twice the reported increase in book value), including 
$400-million in new plant and equipment. 


Book value of U.S. private investments in Latin America has risen 
from $3-billion in 1946 to over $7-billion now, and the real value is esti- 
mated at nearly twice that. 


At last, Brazil is letting the U.S. use Fernando de Noronha—a tiny 
island 125 miles off Brazil’s northeast coast—as a base for tracking experi- 
mental guided missiles. 


Brazil tried to win firm promises of more U.S. economic and military 
aid in return for the base. Pres. Eisenhower’s urgent note to Pres. Kubit- 
schek — plus U.S. threats to erect a Texas Tower without the island — 
broke the long stalemate. The final agreement gives Brazil jurisdiction 
over the base —and little more. But it’s likely the U.S. will thank Brazil 
for its cooperation by granting new financial aid. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 26, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





FOR PROFITS IN 1957... 
“OLD HANDS” ON NEW MACHINES 


The skilled hands of your present employees can produce 
even more in 1957 and the years ahead—when given new 
productive equipment. Manufacturers fully recognize this 
fact. U. S. business plans a high level of new plant and 
equipment spending for 1957, 1958 and 1959. 

One thing is sure: the markets of the future will belong 
to those who prepare for them. You’re probably planning 
to replace obsolete equipment, to add productive capacity 
or to make new products. The question arises: ““What’s 
the best way to acquire new equipment?” 

We think you'll find that C.I1.T. Corporation’s PAY- 
AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN is the modern, tested answer 


to this question, It offers the best way to 


COMBINE MACHINERY FINANCING WITH 
DEPRECIATION BENEFITS 


PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN gives you terms up to 
ten years, depending on type of equipment. Your monthly 
payments are arranged so that they drop annually in 
relation to the faster depreciation methods. This lets 
you combine long terms and depreciation allowances 
advantageously. In effect, you write off your monthly 
payments as expense. For details on this modern finance- 
purchase plan, call any office listed below. 


C.1.T. CORPORATION - MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FINANCING 
The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation. 


aa ATLANTA 


55 Marietta Street, N. W. 
CHICAGO 

221 N. LaSalle Street 
CLEVELAND 

Leader Building 


DALLAS 
1309 Main Street 


CORPORATION 


PORTLAND, ORE. Equitable Building 
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DETROIT 

1625 Cadillac Tower 
HOUSTON 

1100 E. Holcombe Blvd, 
JACKSONVILLE 

1710 Prudential Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 

210 West Tenth Street 


LOS ANGELES 
416 W. Eighth Street 


MEMPHIS 
8 North Third Street 


NEW YORK 
390 Fourth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
3 Penn Center Plaza 


SAN FRANCISCO |20 Montgomery Street 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 








BUSINESS ABROAD 


Russia Is Favorite as 


Wel AO sheet 


a or ie 


—_— 


was plentiful, machinery and consumers goods scarce at the huge Soviet industrial exhibit in 
RUSSIAN PRO PAGAN DA Cairo this week. Egyptian press hailed exposition as proof Russian industry is match for West's. 





like these CARE packages, the four years of U.S. technical assistance to Egypt, and the U.S. stand in the 
AMERICAN AID 


U.N. against the British and French invasion—goes unmentioned by Cario’s anti-American press and radio. 





e 
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Gets Ready to Choose Sides 


I BEGAN to look this week as if Egypt 
might soon become a Soviet satellite. 
In Cairo’s streets the evidences were 
everywhere: A huge Russian industrial 
trade fair—where propaganda posters 
replaced goods—was ballyhooed in the 
government-controlled press. Visiting 
cultural delegations from the Eastern 
European satellites and Communist 
China joined Russian “technicians” in 
bell-bottomed trousers on  Cairo’s 
streets. The Voice of the Arabs, Cairo’s 
strident radio propaganda mouthpiece, 
played down past U.S. aid and Wash- 
ington’s forthright defense of Egypt 
during the Anglo-French action at Suez, 
glorified Russia’s so tar unfulfilled 
promises of economic aid and military 
support. 

In Washington, State Dept. officials 
clung to the hope that something could 
be done to keep Egypt from falling 
into Moscow's lap. Saudi Arabia’s 
King Saud would arrive in Washington 
next week as Pres. Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser’s go-between—perhaps with an an- 
swer as to how the U.S. might win the 
Egyptian dictator to the cause of reason 
and non-Communism. Washington is 
putting its best efforts forward, mindful 
that in the Egvptian mess even Nasser 
may be a “moderating” influence on 


“EGYPTIANIZATION” 
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of foreign banks hits pro- 
Western 


the fanatics around him who seek to 
pull Egypt further along the path of 
trenzied Arab nationalism. 

¢ Approaching Ruin?—Whether Wash- 
ington’s salvage operation succeeds de- 
pends on the fast-moving events in 
Cairo. There, economic ruin is staring 
Nasser in the face. Any Western gov 
ernment in its position long ago would 
have gone under. Only the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of Egyptians 
have always lived in misery and igno- 
rance makes it possible for Nasser to 
endure such an economic crisis. 

Yet even in poverty-stricken Egypt, 
there is a rock-bottom below which the 
country’s economy cannot fall without 
producing chaos. This week it looked 
as if Egypt were plunging toward those 
depths. Kerosene, the main source of 
fuel and light for the Egyptian peasant, 
is rationed and selling at double its 
price of a few months ago. There is 
increasing talk of rationing other 
essentials—wheat and rice, tea, coffee, 
sugar. 

e Nasser’s Choice—That’s why Nasser 
faces a choice. On the one hand, he cari 
accept the terms of America’s Middle 
Eastern policy and make some major 
concession—such as taking a more rea- 
sonable attitude on the Suez Canal or 


middle class. 


ARAB LEADERS 


accepting a working agreement with 
Israel for Middle East peace. Without 
that the U.S. cannot bail him out— 
for one thing Congress would not toler- 
ate aid to Nasser until he gives some 
concrete sign of changing his tune. 
Or, the Egyptian dictator can turn to 
Moscow. 

There are signs that Nasser—or the 
ruling clique around him—already has 
decided in favor of the Soviets. In the 
fashion of the Communists in Eastern 
Europe, he has set out to destroy the 
Egyptian middle class—the country’s 
main tie to the West. Last week’s 
“Egyptianization” of three British 
banks, six French banks, five Jewish 
banks, 24 foreign insurance companies, 
the “sequestration” of over 100 other 
foreign concerns, makes little sense ex- 
cept as a move toward the Soviets. The 
nationalization drive will net Egypt 
little compared with what it has cost 
in prestige and credit in the West. 

Presumably if Nasser succumbs to 
the siren song of Moscow, the Russians 
would be willing to prop up his regime, 
Already he is receiving Soviet oi! and 
wheat. But the question is whether in 
the long run the Soviets are prepared to 
pick up the bill for Egypt's bankrupt 
economy and to defend Cairo’s increas- 


Syria’s Sabry Assaly, Arabia’s King Saud 
and Nasser discuss Saud’s U.S. visit. 
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CHaphe the Zlicher and Slick does it quicker 


A new Slick service for 


MANUFACTURERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
RETAILERS 


Staple a special Slick A-I-R label 
to an order, and the supplier knows... 
you want action! 


Stick an A-I-R label to a shipment, and... 

you get action! “A-I-R” means “Accelerated 
Inventory Replacement”— no more overstocking, 
no more excessive warehousing charges, 

no more loss through obsolescence for you. 
A-I-R means to every SLICK cargo man... 

ACT IMMEDIATELY, RUSH! 


Use SLICK’s A-I-R Plan on all urgent 
replacement orders...at no extra charge. 
Send today for a FREE supply of stickers. 


* 


ae 


Su cK aways ine. 


World H.Q. 3415 Cedar Springs Read, Dalles, Texes 





EGYPTIAN SOLDIER stands outside Bar- 
clay’s Bank nationalized by Nasser. 


ingly isolated position in the anti-Com- 
munist Moslem world. It’s possible 
that this question presently goes un- 
answered in the Kremlin as well as in 
Washington. 


1. An Economic Mess 


It’s hard to get anything more than 
an inkling of the kind of economic 
mess the Nasser regime finds itself in— 
perhaps just because the situation is so 
confused. Even the experts in Wash- 
ington and the bankers in New York 
who are keeping an eye on the Egyptian 
economy can only guess at some of the 
statistics. 
¢ Mortgaged Income—Take cotton rev- 
enues, for example. Egypt's extra-long- 
staple cotton normally provides about 
80% of its foreign exchange revenues. 
But Nasser had to mortgage a portion 
of the 1956-57 crop to pay for the arms 
Moscow shipped him in 1955. Nobody 
knows how deeply he went into hock. 
The trouble is Egypt has piled up large 
credit for its cotton in the Soviet bloc, 
but can’t get hard currency or the goods 
it needs in return. But the feeling in 
informed circles is that the credits ad- 
vanced him by Communist China, In- 
dia, and Saudi Arabia, plus what he 
paid for Communist arms, leave little 
in the way of earnings from the current 
crop sales. 

And foreign exchange is running low. 
This week Washington officials con- 
cluded that Egypt had little more to its 
credit than a small amount of gold 
deposited in Switzerland. That’s all that 
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Synthane laminated plastics report for work 


Printed circuit for popular television receiver 
uses a metal-clad Synthane Laminate. Such a 
circuit eliminates wiring, wiring errors, saves 
space and weight. 


Since the time when the heart of radio was 
the crystal and cat’s whisker, Synthane 
laminated plastics have been the recom- 
mended insulation in the vital and ever 
expanding communications industry. 

Turn on your TV or radio and Syn- 
thane goes to work as insulation in coil 
forms, transformers, tuners, plug-ins, 
switches, potentiometers, or as the 
metal-clad base for the entire printed 
circuit. Synthane also qualifies for im- 
portant work in radar, sonar and guided 
missile applications. 

Among the varieties of Synthane lam- 
inated plastics are several with insula- 


tion resistance and dissipation factor ca- 
pable of controlling TV’s high frequencies 
—even under tropically humid conditions. 
But Synthane makes over 30 grades— 
each with its own proportion of useful 
mechanical, electrical and chemical vir- 
tues. You can buy Synthane laminated 
plastics in sheet, rod and tube form or 
avail yourself of our complete fabrica- 
tion service. 

We have a number of interesting and 
informative folders on Synthane proper- 
ties and applications. A post card will 
bring them to you promptly. Synthane 
Corporation, 1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH 








SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 


LIGHT WEIGHT WEAR RESISTANCE 


[SYNTHANE| ... industry's unseen essential 
Sl 





IDEAS FOR PROFIT... 


— 
CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


\ CHEMICALS , 
a 


IN INDUSTRY 


— = 3 


“Soapless” soaps get a lift 


Extra sales appeal is being packed into washday detergents. 
Cleaner clothes and lots of long-lasting suds result from prod- 
ucts made with ethanolamines. These chemicals are also used 
in creamy, non-oily bases for cosmetics and suntan lotions. 


M@ ANOTHER BLOW TO BLOWOUTS 
Tire-makers have found a better way to reduce 
danger of blowouts. A newly developed adhesive 
“welds” tire cords and rubber for greater high- 
way safety even under the roughest service con- 
ditions. CARBIDE chemicals such as styrene, vinyl 
ethyl pyridine, and butadiene, have contributed 


toward safer tires. 


Mi NEW MARKETS FOR PAINTS 


Choose the properties you want in paint finishes 
and you can probably get them by using the 
right monomers. Easy to use paints can be made 
that roll on smoothly, are not smelly, and hold 
true colors longer. Surface coatings and other 
formulations can be tailor-made with CARBIDE 


ANG CARBON 


CHEMICALS 
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monomers. 


cater ns aan a 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [qa New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me details on CARBIDE chemicals for 


Name Title _ 
Company 
Address 


ae Zone________ State 





SOVIET FLAG flies beside Egypt’s giving 


Cairo look of Russian satellite. 


is left of the $576-million in foreign 
exchange and gold reserves on hand in 
October, 1956. About $500-million of 
the total was backing for currency— 
some $350-million of it on deposit in 
Britain, France, and the U.S. When 
the Suez Canal was nationalized, these 
funds were frozen. 

¢ Nationalization—Then last week 
came a new blow to the economy—the 
nationalization of the foreign financial 
houses. So far, only British and French 
companies have been touched. But the 
law says that within five years all bank- 
ing, insurance, and foreign trade must 
be in the hands of Egyptians. Presum- 
ably that will force First National City 
Bank of New York and American Ex- 
press to abandon their branches in 
Cairo. 

It is hard to see how this new de- 
cree could have been designed to do 
anything but cut Cairo’s economic ties 
with the West. The law virtually 
ends any future private investment 
from the West, practically excludes any 
possibility of further World Bank loans, 
makes it difficult for the West even to 
trade with Egypt. 

The move was a telling blow in the 
campaign to blot out the Egyptian 
middle class. It’s true, as the Egyptian 
nationalists claim, that great numbers 
of this class have been foreigners— 
British, French, Italian, Greek, Arme- 
nian, and Jewish residents. But most of 
them have lived in Egypt for genera- 
tions. Although they were an appendage 
of Western influence in Egypt, they 
also were the mainstay of the Egyptian 
commerce that has always depended on 
being a waypoint between East and 
West. 
¢ Uncertain Gains-How much the 
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BENDIX COMPUTERS ARE LIFTING THE BURDEN 
FROM BUSY ENGINEERS 


more 


Just as machines have increased 
man’s physical output and enabled 
him to produce more in less time, so 
the modern digital computer with 
its ““mechanical brain” and “‘memory 
banks”? has shortened the hours and 
cut the work load for undermanned, 
overburdened engineering staffs. 
Problems which once required weeks 
and even months to solve with stide- 
rule mathematics are now resolved 
in a matter of minutes, relieving 


A thousand products 


engineers and scientists for 
creative tasks. 

Bendix Computers are 
many an industrial manpower prob- 
lem in the design of cams, gears and 


solving 


optical lenses; in the construction of 
highways and pipe lines; in strain 
gauge testing, automatic control of 
high-precision machine tools, wind 
tunnel experiments, correlation of 
hydroelectric power factors, astro- 
nomical navigation studies, flight 


* Bendy” 


EAL VEleh me 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2 


path calculations, crude oil reservoir 
and gas storage problems, plus many 
more. 

Small in size, and low in rental or 
purchase cost, the Bendix G-15 
general-purpose computer is a price- 
less “‘assistant’” to overburdened 
engineers. For additional informa- 
tion, write our Bendix Computer 
Division, 5630 Arbor Vitae Street, 
Los Angeles 45, California. 


a million ideas 





campaign against the foreign companies 


2 . e a and middle class has netted the Cairo 
government is an open question. Wall 
Street sources estimate that the British 
and French banks had larger assets out- 


side the country than inside it, de- 
TO LOOK BETTER, FEEL BETTER, WEAR BETTER! posited in London and Paris where 
Nasser won’t be able to touch them. 
The expulsion and dispossession of the 
foreign citizens and the Jews isn’t 
likely to net Nasser more than a few 
million dollars in foreign exchange at 
most. But it is the kind of internal 
expropriation that financed Hitler's 
Reich. 

e Sizable Debits—On the other hand, 
his high-handed tactics have cost the 
country very sizable sums. Washington 
officials throw out these figures: from 
Suez Canal tolls, $1J6-million; from 
tourism, $30-million; U.S. aid that 
might have been forthcoming (origi- 
nally earmarked for the High Dam at 
Aswan), $50-million. In addition, the 
U.S. shipped Egypt $19-million worth 
of wheat last year for which Cairo paid 
in Egyptian currency, later to be used 
for economic development _ there. 
CARE, the U.S. cooperative relief 
agency, and other U.S. philanthropic 
organizations have been feeding 1.7- 
million Egyptians. All of this has been 
cut off. 


— ll. Propaganda War 
Secretaria 
Posture Chair Just what Nasser expects to get 
from the Russians if he finally decides 
$2995 to throw the West over isn’t clear. 
So far, about all he has gotten is propa- 
ganda. Soviet publications in Arabic, 
French, and English have flooded Cairo 
newsstands. Red flags with hammer 
and sickle decorated Cairo streets this 
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Whatever your industry... 


Durable brushes with TyNex bristles show no signs of wear after 
two years in use. Fresh produce washed and polished by these 
brushes makes attractive pack, assured sale. 


Brushes bristled with Du Pont TYNEX® nylon 
do a better job —lower your costs 


The bristles in an industrial brush are 
the most important factor in determin- 
ing its true efficiency and economy. 
That’s why Mr. James Leonard, Jr., 
a grower in Mullica Hill, New Jersey, 
uses only brushes with TYNEXx nylon 
bristles in his produce washing and 
polishing operation. These brushes have 
been in use for more than two years 
and, during the growing season, have 
processed an average of 400 bushels per 
hour, without signs of wear! Very little 
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nylon bristles 
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Better Things for Better Living .. . through Chemistry 


water is required, for brushes with 
TYNEX nylon bristles clean thoroughly, 
even around stems where mud is likely 
to cake. And since these bristles seldom 
break off, there is no fear of contamina- 
tion. The resulting eye-appealing prod- 
uce usually brings higher prices and 
always has an advantage when compe- 
tition is close. 

Whether you have a small or a large 
operation, it will pay to investigate how 
brushes bristled with TYNEXx nylon can 
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TyYNex nylon bristles in Title 
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help you avoid costly replacements and 
wasteful downtime. Though initial costs 
are slightly higher, brushes bristled with 
TYNEX nylon effect greater over-all 
economy. This is because they perform 
better—even in contact with heat, rough 
surfaces, water, detergents and oils — 
and last longer than other bristling 
materials. And remember that in paint- 
brushes, too, you can get all the advan- 
tages of TYNEx nylon bristles. For more 
information, mail the coupon. 


TYNEX (s the registered trademark for Du Pont nylon bristles 
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Shipments with 
fewer people and 
eliminate 
costly errors 


HOW? By improving your 
method of addressing the 
shipments. Remember, 
nothing gets shipped until it’s 
been addressed. Old-fashioned 
labeling and stenciling 
methods can seriously delay 
shipments and waste precious 
time and effort. 


FIRST STEP—Send for this 
new comprehensive Weber 
booklet describing 7 modern 
systems for fast, efficient 
addressing of labels, tags and 
cartons. It’s jam-packed 

with helpful ideas. 


Your free copy ts watting 
Send for it today! 
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quirers that the displayed items were 
“not immediately available.” 

None of this seems to daunt the 

official Egyptian propagandists. Says 
Nasser: ““The Russians really helped us 
when the West refused. When the 
West wanted to internationalize the 
Suez Canal, Russia supported us. When 
we were attacked, Russia threatened 
the West. When we asked tor wheat 
and others refused, Russia gave it to 
us. 
¢ Blasts Against U.S.—On the other 
hand, except for a short respite from 
the time of the Anglo-French attack 
at Suez to the announcement of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, the Cairo Radio 
has ranted and raved anti-American 
propaganda. Cairo cartoonists depict 
Eisenhower as a desperado terrorizing 
the Middle East. Nothing is said of 
U.S. aid in the past, of CARE pack- 
ages arriving for Port Said victims of 
Anglo-French bombing, of the $62- 
million Washington has spent on tech- 
nical assistance in Egypt over the past 
four years. 
e The Effect—How far all this pro- 
Russian and anti-American propaganda 
has penetrated into the Cairo slums 
and into the mud villages along the 
Nile is arguable. A BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porter, an old Cairo hand, reported 
this week: “To the average Egyptian 
the Russian is just another foreigner 
The man in the street is increasingly 
resentful and fearful that East and 
West are choosing his country as a 
bloody battlefield for the next war. He’s 
apathetic to wars past and future, tired 
of talking about them. He would rather 
talk about kerosene, rice, coffee, and 
tea.” 


lll. Washington’s Decision 


Washington’s problem is to decide 
whether to continue withholding aid 
in the hope Nasser and company will 
either cooperate or topple—or give him 
some help in the hope of forestalling a 
complete sell-out to the Russians. 

Washington is inclined to discount 

reports that critical unrest is imminent 
in Egypt—or that a coup d’etat would 
necessarily help the situation. Any coup 
against Nasser, the State Dept. believes, 
would be from the “left” not from the 
“right”. There have beer unofficial re- 
ports that Zakaria Moheiddin, the min- 
ister of interior and controller of the 
Nazi-trained secret police, and his Com- 
munist cousin, Khaled Moheiddin 
(known as “the Red Major’), are plot- 
ting Nasser’s overthrow. There are also 
rumor’s of unrest in the army, still 
smarting under its disastrous defeat in 
Sinai at the hands of the Israelis. 
e U.S. Assumption—But U.S. policy 
is being made on the assumption that 
Nasser will be able to ride out the 
crisis for some time to come. END 
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Industrial Sites Available In 
Planned Industrial Districts 
In Sacramento, California 


Industrial sites for sale or 
lease offered to firms con- 
sidering a site for a new plant 
or relocation. 


California’s Capital City hands 
you all the facts on a variety of 
plant sites to meet your require- 
ments. Request on your company 
letterhead delivers complete infor- 
mation on specific sites . . . avail- 
able at non-inflatable prices. 

Brochures describing sites and fa- 
cilities available FREE. 


® Aerial Photos 
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Sacramento City - County Chamber 
of Commerce 


P.O. Box 1017C, Sacramento 5, Calif. 
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Gulf Pulls Out 


Company leaves Italian 
mainland because of new 
oil law that favors state oil 
monopoly. 


Gulf Oil Corp. is quitting Italy’s 
mainland, but it plans to step up oil 
production in Sicily. 

Gulf’s withdrawal from the mainland 

leaves Montecatini holding the bag in 
Petrosud—the company, jointly owned 
by Gulf Italia Co. and Montecatini, 
that has struck oil in Abruzzi and pro- 
duces natural gas in the Po River 
valley. 
e Upset by New Law—Behind Gulf’s 
move is Italy’s new oil law. In draft 
form, the law favored state-owned 
E:NI (Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi) in 
assigning exploitation rights. It also 
set up a 60-40 split on royalities for 
foreign companies such as Gulf. 

The final law, enacted in December, 
still favors ENI. As to the royalty 
split, there’s disagreement. The Ital- 
ians say that the law, which bases 
royalties on a sliding scale, amounts 
to a 50-50 split. Gulf disagrees. While 
not saying so openly, Gulf cannot afford 
—for political as well as commercial 
reasons—to accept anything but a clear- 
cut 50-50 arrangement. A 60-40 split 
might lead other oil-producing coun- 
tries—for instance, Kuwait, where Gulf 
has a big stake—to try to raise their 
share of oil royalties. 
¢ Tough Adversary—Left-wing elements 
in the Italian government who favor 
nationalization of the country’s hyrdo- 
carbon resources pushed through the 
new law. But Gulf’s biggest opponent 
has been Enrico Mattei, Christian 
Democratic member of Parliament and 
head of ENI. He already monopolizes 
about two-thirds of Italv’s oil potential, 
but would like to run the whole show. 
That’s why there’s talk of other big 
foreign oil companies quitting Italy. 

Now, though giving up its main- 
land interests, Gulf Italia will push 
production in Sicily (which doesn’t 
come under the new law). It’s in Sicily 
that Gulf has spent 90% of the $24- 
million poured into Italy since 1948. 
Gulf Italia production there is now 
some 18,000 bbl. a day. Next week the 
company will open a new pipeline from 
its Ragusa field, where it has 10 pro- 
ducing wells, to the port of Augusta. 
During the coming year Gulf will drill 
12 to 18 more wells there. 

The only oil companies happy over 
Gulf’s decision are the independents. 
Privately they say that if big fellows 
like Gulf leave the mainland, the smaller 
producers will have more of the field 
to themselves. END 
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M ETAL .-- buried treasure for Mr. Jones 


The wealth is there, all right . . . the earth’s crust, 10 to 30 miles 
thick, is rich in aluminum, magnesium, titanium, iron, other 
metals. The problem is, to get your hands on it. 

That's where many Hooker chemicals help. With chemical 
treatment, otherwise useless dusts and chunks and nuggets be- 
come useful metals—for transportation, for coinage, for architec- 
ture, for military and civilian production—for profit. 

Hooker chemicals help wrest metals from their natural, idle 


state—purify them, strengthen, shape, clean them—prepare them 
for bright finishes that beckon customers and make the product 
sell. 

On this page you see some of the jobs chemicals do for the 
metal industry. If you have a problem in refining, casting, work- 
ing or plating metals, that might be solved with the help of one 
of the Hooker products mentioned here, write: 101 Forty-seventh 
St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Perhaps a Hooker chemical can do one of these jobs for you 


In the foundry, costs are cut 
through the use of shell molds 


At mine and smelter, tungsten 
and rare metals are refined 
with Hooker muriatic acid 
Aluminum is purified with made with Durez phenolic 
Hooker aluminum chloride. resins. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS TACOMA MONTAGUE, MICH. NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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In the mill, stainless steel and 
titanium in many forms such 
tube and sheet, are 
freed from hard oxides and 
scale by Virgo® Descaling Salt. 


and cores of high strength as rod, 


In the factory, hard carbon deposits are dissolved 
. from engines by Hookgr ortho-dichlorobenzene. Va- 

por degreasing of fabricated parts is done economi- 
& cally with Nialk® trichlorethylene. Castings are de- 

sanded becoming chemically clean after a Virgo 
Electrolytic Salt bath. Metal surfaces are prepared 
for plating by Hooker caustic soda or muriatic acid. 
Toxic acid wastes are neutralized safely and cheaply 
by caustic soda. 
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Plastics that fit the job 
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Japan Yields to U.S Pressure, 
Clamps Quotas on Cotton Exports 


Japan has finally given in to U.S. pressure and agreed 
to place stringent quotas on its yearly exports of cotton 
cloth to the U.S. 

The new “voluntary” agreement, ending months of 
back-and-forth discussions, puts a 235-million-sq. yd. 
annual limit on cotton goods shipments to the U.S. 
That’s somewhat below the 270-million sq. yd. for 1955— 
the year used as a yardstick in the bargaining. The agree- 
ment includes much lower quotas on special categories— 
gingham and velveteen, particularly. 

Japan’s move represents a minor victory for the U.S. 
cotton-textile industry. It has already helped stavé off 
any U.S. boost in tariffs on Japanese cotton cloth—what 
with Pres. Eisenhower's decision this week against raising 
the tariff on velveteen. 

The new quotas aren’t making anybody very happy in 
Japan. The velveteen industry, for one, claims it has 
already been hurt by last year’s “voluntary” cutbacks in 
exports to the U.S. ‘The industry is talking about a plan 
for having U.S. velveteen makers ship goods to Japan 
for weaving, cutting, and finishing—then sending the 
material back to U.S. mills for dyeing. This proposal 
would apply only to velveteen above the amounts set 
by the new agreement. 

The Japanese velveteen industry says that unless it 
gets some concessions, it may (1) switch its buying of 
raw cotton from the U.S. to other countries and (2 y try 
to sell velveteen in large amounts to Communist China. 


Private Ownership for Volkswagen? 


The Political and Legal Road Is Rocky 


Who owns Volkswagen, West Germany's phenome- 
nally successful auto and truck producer? 

No one knows—for sure. But the West German gov- 
ernment is its trustee. And now it wants to hand the 
company over to private owners. 

German investors never did get a crack at owning 
Volkswagen stock. Hitler started the company. Strong. 
man W ili Ley bossed it during World War II. The 
British military government repaired Volkswagen’s war- 
torn plant afterwards. ‘Then, a council representing 
management, workers, and Bonn took over the reins. 

Now Chancellor Adenauer’s government—as a part of 
a program for getting rid of state-controlled industrial 
properties—wants to convert Volkswagen into a publicly 
held stock company. ‘he proposal has passed first read- 
ing in Parliament. But it’s a long way from becoming 
law because: 

* The Social Democrats, who favor government con- 
trol of private industry, are dead set against it. 

* Long-standing law suits filed by “Volkswagen savers” 
—Germans who paid for a Volkswagen prewar but never 
got delivery—still have to be settled in court. 
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* Lower Saxony—home of the Volkswagenwerke— 
claims ownership of the company. 

With all these obstacles, plus upcoming national elec- 
tions, observers predict that a Volkswagen stock issue 
won't come until next year—at the earliest. 


Macmillan Appointee to Spur Program 


For Atom Power, With Increased Goals 


Britain again is beefing up its atomic power program. 

The new program—soon to be announced—calls for 
construction of 16 to 19 atomic power stations by 1965. 
Total cost would run to between $1.6-billion and $1.9- 
billion; electric power would amount to 6-million kw. to 
7.5-million kw. 

The new goals are considerably above those set out 
in 1955. The earlier plan called for 12 atomic stations 
costing about $840-million. Last year one more station 
was added to the 1965 target. 

Pushing the atomic program will be Sir Percy Mills, 
whom Prime Minister Macmillan appointed to head up 
the new Ministry of Power. It’s significant that the new 
ministry has been given authority over iron and steel 
production. A shortage of steel has been one of the 
factors threatening to slow down Britain's atomic power 
expansion. ‘True, crude steel output in Britain has in- 
creased from 12.7-million tons in 1946 to 20.7-million 
tons last year, and a new program sets a 1962 goal of 
28-million tons. But it’s a sure bet Mills will have to 
step in to give priority allocations of steel to the atomic 
power program. 

e o +. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Atoms for peace: The Greek government has ordered 
a research reactor from AMF Atomics, Inc., subsidiary of 
American Machine & Foundry Co. The reactor will be 
Greece’s first. .. . The head of Japan’s AEC has advised 
the government to purchase a nuclear reactor of the 
Calder Hall type. But the government is divided on 
whether to buy it here or in Britain, and on how big it 
should be. . .. Mexico’s Comision Federal de Electricidad 
is querying private companies on the price of a 30,000-kw. 
atomic power plant. American & Foreign Power is 
already considering an atomic plant there—if and when 
Mexico signs a bilateral agreement with the AEC. 


Language differences won't matter when Fredo 
Nestler, a West German, gets his Tel-Interpret agency 
operating in West Germany. Beginning in April, the 
agency will provide simultaneous translations for Ger- 
mans telephoning Frenchmen—and vice versa. Later, 
the agency will begin handling Italian, English, Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish. 


Despite North Africa’s unsettled politics, West Euro- 
pean companies are setting up shop there. Among them: 
France's Berliet, with a truck plant slated for Algeria; 
an Italian-Tunisian company, with plans for a ‘Tunis 
car and truck plant; another French company, Kleber- 
Colombes, with a Moraccan tire-making plant pretty 
much in the works. 
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M ETAL .--buried treasure for Mr. Jones 


The wealth is there, all right . . . the earth’s crust, 10 to 30 miles 
thick, is rich in aluminum, magnesium, titanium, iron, other 
metals. The problem is, to get your hands on it. 

That's where many Hooker chemicals help. With chemical 
treatment, otherwise useless dusts and chunks and nuggets be- 
come useful metals—for transportation, for coinage, for architec- 
ture, for military and civilian production—for profit. 

Hooker chemicals help wrest metals from their natural, idle 


state—purify them, strengthen, shape, clean them—prepare them 
for bright finishes that beckon customers and make the product 
sell. 
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Japan Yields to U.S Pressure, 
Clamps Quotas on Cotton Exports 


Japan has finally given in to U.S. pressure and agreed 
to place stringent quotas on its yearly exports of cotton 
cloth to the U.S. 

The new “voluntary” agreement, ending months of 
back-and-forth discussions, puts a 235-million-sq. yd. 
annual limit on cotton goods shipments to the U.S. 
That’s somewhat below the 270-million sq. yd. for 1955— 
the year used as a yardstick in the bargaining. The agree- 
ment includes much lower quotas on special categories— 
gingham and velveteen, particularly. 

Japan’s move represents a minor victory for the U.S. 
cotton-textile industry. It has already helped stavé off 
any U.S. boost in tariffs on Japanese cotton cloth—what 
with Pres. Eisenhower's decision this week against raising 
the tariff on velveteen. 

The new quotas aren’t making anybody very happy in 
Japan. The velveteen industry, for one, claims it has 
already been hurt by last year’s “voluntary” cutbacks in 
exports to the U.S. ‘The industry is talking about a plan 
for having U.S. velveteen makers ship goods to Japan 
for weaving, cutting, and finishing—then sending the 
material back to U.S. mills for dyeing. This proposal 
would apply only to velveteen above the amounts set 
by the new agreement. 

The Japanese velveteen industry says that unless it 
gets some concessions, it may (1) switch its buying of 
raw cotton from the U.S. to other countries and (2) try 
to sell velveteen in large amounts to Communist China. 


Private Ownership for Volkswagen? 


The Political and Legal Road Is Rocky 


Who owns Volkswagen, West Germany's phenome- 
nally successful auto and truck producer? 

No one knows—for sure. But the West German gov- 
ernment is its trustee. And now it wants to hand the 
company over to private owners. 

German investors never did get a crack at owning 
Volkswagen stock. Hitler started the company. Strong- 
man Willi Ley bossed it during World War II. ‘The 
British military government repaired Volkswagen's war- 
torn plant afterwards. ‘Then, a council representing 
management, workers, and Bonn took over the reins. 

Now Chancellor Adenauer’s government—as a part of 
a program for getting rid of state-controlled industrial 
properties—wants to convert Volkswagen into a publicly 
held stock company. ‘The proposal has passed first read- 
ing in Parliament. But it’s a long way from becoming 
law because: 

* The Social Democrats, who favor government con- 
trol of private industry, are dead set against it. 

¢ Long-standing law suits filed by “Volkswagen savers” 
—Germans who paid for a Volkswagen prewar but never 
got delivery—still have to be settled in court. 
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¢ Lower Saxony—home of the Volkswagenwerke— 
claims ownership of the company. 

With all these obstacles, plus upcoming national elec- 
tions, observers predict that a Volkswagen stock issue 
won't come until next year—at the earliest. 


Macmillan Appointee to Spur Program 


For Atom Power, With Increased Goals 


Britain again is beefing up its atomic power program. 

The new program—soon to be announced—calls for 
construction of 16 to 19 atomic power stations by 1965. 
Total cost would run to between $1.6-billion and $1.9- 
billion; electric power would amount to 6-million kw. to 
7.5-million kw. 

The new goals are considerably above those set out 
in 1955. The earlier plan called for 12 atomic stations 
costing about $840-million. Last year one more station 
was added to the 1965 target. 

Pushing the atomic program will be Sir Percy Mills, 
whom Prime Minister Macmillan appointed to head up 
the new Ministry of Power. It’s significant that the new 
ministry has been given authority over iron and steel 
production. A shortage of steel has been one of the 
factors threatening te slow down Britain's atomic power 
expansion. ‘True, crude steel output in Britain has in- 
creased from 12.7-million tons in 1946 to 20.7-million 
tons last year, and a new program sets a 1962 goal of 
28-million tons. But it’s a sure bet Mills will have to 
step in to give priority allocations of steel to the atomic 
power program. 
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Atoms for peace: The Greek government has ordered 
a research reactor from AMF Atomics, Inc., subsidiary of 
American Machine & Foundry Co. The reactor will be 
Greece’s first. . . . The head of Japan’s AEC has advised 
the government to purchase a nuclear reactor of the 
Calder Hall type. But the government is divided on 
whether to buy it here or in Britain, and on how big it 
should be. . .. Mexico’s Comision Federal de Electricidad 
is querying private companies on the price of a 30,000-kw. 
atomic power plant. American & Foreign Power is 
already considering an atomic plant there—if and when 
Mexico signs a bilateral agreement with the AEC. 


Language differences won't matter when Fredo 
Nestler, a West German, gets his Tel-Interpret agency 
operating in West Germany. Beginning in Apmil, the 
agency will provide simultaneous translations for Ger- 
mans telephoning Frenchmen—and vice versa. Later, 
the agency will begin handling Italian, English, Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish. 


Despite North Africa’s unsettled politics, West Euro- 
pean companies are setting up shop there. Among them: 
France’s Berliet, with a truck plant slated for Algeria; 
an Italian-Tunisian company, with plans for a ‘Tunis 
car and truck plant; another French company, Kleber- 
Colombes, with a Moraccan tire-making plant pretty 
much in the works. 
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Armstrong Crestone was selected for the Acoustical ceiling in the New York Offices of Bernside Mills. Cres- 
tone contributes to the smart appearance and at the same time absorbs the clatter of everyday activity. 


Before you sound condition your offices—read this 


Approved Armstrong Acoustical Contractors offer you specialized help in 


selecting the right materials and the best installation method. 


Witt increased emphasis on 

good public and employee re- 
lations, disturbing office noise is 
rapidly going the way of the old roll- 
top desk. 

To enjoy the many benefits of 
sound conditioning, more and more 
businessmen are turning to the use 
of acoustical ceiling materials as the 
most effective and economical way 
to solve office noise problems. 

But the wide variety of acoustical 
materials to choose from can present 
a problem in itself. 

Which material will keep your 
offices the most quiet? How much 
will it cost? What about mainte- 
nance? How long does it take to 
install? Which material makes the 
most attractive completed ceiling? 


Without specialized assistance to 
help you answer these questions, a 
choice might easily be made that 
would be either unsatisfactory or 
needlessly expensive. 

To provide this assistance, the 
Armstrong Cork Company has 
approved acoustical contractors 
throughout the country. These men 
are trained experts who are fully 


qualified to solve your most difficult _ 


noise problems. 


An Armstrong Acoustical Con- 
tractor studies all aspects of your 
problem before submitting a 
detailed recommendation. Budget, 
building codes, efficiency, appear- 
ance, and any other factors are 
completely evaluated. Then, the 
acoustical ceiling is installed by the 


contractor's own trained men. 
You'll find your nearest Arm- 
strong Acoustical Contractor in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. 
He can give you full details on the 
complete line of Armstrong sound- 
conditioning materials, plus a free 
job analysis and estimate. 
For your free copy of “Quiet at 
Work” have your secretary write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4201 
Indian Road, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Cushiontone® © Travertone* * Crestone® 
Minatone® « Arrestone® « Corkoustic® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 
Perforated Corrugated Aluminum 
* Trade-Mark 
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The CURRENT DECLINE Compared With Some Preceding It 


Standard & Poor's Daily Industrial Stock Price Index (1926 = 100) 
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Street Hopes for the Best 


Big Board trading started off this 
week on the same note of price weak- 


ness that has been usual of late. And 
volume rose sharply as the opening price 
continued. As a result, the 
ticker was late on the down side, for 
the first time in manv davs. 

More important, though, was the be- 
havior of Standard & Poor’s daily index 
of industrial stock prices, which by 
noon on Monday had been shoved 
down very close to the late-November 
level from which the much touted veat 
end rally took off (chart 

Despite this lugubrious start, Wall 
Street generally was feeling a bit chipper 
by midweek. Fingers were still crossed, 
but there was no weeping and wailing. 
e Afternoon Shift—The tide had begun 
to turn by Monday afternoon, when 
the flood of sell orders dwindled to a 
trickle and then was replaced bv a 
greater volume of buy orders than has 
been normal of late. When the trading 
day closed, an rally was 
going on, and much of the early losses 
had been erased. 

On Tuesday, though, the 
spurt of late Monday 
have little basic follow-through. 


softness 


encouraging 


buving 
turned out to 
In the 
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early trading, prices did continue to go 
up, but profit-taking soon appeared, 
gnawing away the individual 
Trading volume also left much to be 
the early-in-the-day 


gains 
desired; despite 
firmness of prices, volume fell off until 
it ended nearlv a third below Monday’s 
level, and the lowest daily total 
Nov. 23. 

e A Negative Joy—On balance, 


dav’s price results were nothing to cause 


since 
Tues 


inv dancing in the streets, even though 
thev ended up a bit on the plus side 
The same was true of Wednesday. At 
midweek, Wall Street’s improved mo 
le seemed mostly due to the nega 
tive fact that prices had finally stopped 
falling, at least for a while. 

But such tvpe cheerfulness is quite 
average Streeter 
knows better than anvone clse just how 


understandable. The 


sharp the individual losses have been all 
through the stock list. Hence his hope 
ful prayers that deficits begin to shrink 
before the gencral public notices how 
much thev have been growing 

lake a look at these examples: Some 
of the that 
has been most popular—have skidded 

wn 13% to 17% below their 1956- 


leading steels—the group 


1957 peaks. Other once popular groups 
suffered even 
Seven leading chemicals have 
drops ranging between 18% and 33% 
lhree leading coppers have 19% to 
25 tumbles; two leading rubbers are 
uto Big 


Elsewhere 


have more spectacular 


CaTnage 


down 23 ind 28%; the 
Three are off 18% to 24% 


on the list are individual losses of be 


16% and 25 
still deeper. 

¢ Blue Chips—Roughly speaking, the 
losses wer blue 
notably the growth stocks 
Earlier avid bidding had forced thei 
high that vields had 
pushed down below 4% 
far below it. 

But plenty of blood has been spilled 
imong issues that do not belong in the 
clite group. Thus on Monday 
than 66 new lows were chalked up for 
1956-1957; among them issues 
ranging all the wav from almost-bluc 
chips to the highly speculative 

So, all in all, it’s quite understand- 
ble why most Streeters aren't allowing 
this week’s change of pace to trigger 
any very bullish prediction covering the 
market's near term outlook. eNo 


tween some cuts are 


heaviest mong the 


chips, 


prices sO been 


usually quite 


no k SS 


wert 
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Large Elevated Water Tanks 
Urged to Cut Shortage 


Reserve 


Storage 
Needed 


neer’s Plan Bared 


anced here 
900,000 gal- 


Engi 


Plans were adv 


’ 


t the two mu- 


ease the joad a 


nicipal water plants. -; 
This city’s age = 
fficials 
sneer told city ° Ct 
a 2 could be filled om 
saeeel pumping ensign ; 
and put into use when Ww f 
shortages occur. 
The city’s utilities —_ | 
said water demands, — 
by lack of sufficient rain ~ 
continued to exceed the plan | 
1 capacities. : 
or 6,050,000 gal- 


A total of 2 “ 
lons was pumpe 
Capacity of the pumpin 

92,000,000. 


tion is ©» 


Thursday- 
g sta- 


Peak load periods of water demand, especially in the summer- 
time with lawn and garden sprinkling, are dropping distribution 
pressures to dangerous levels in many cities, towns and suburbs 
throughout the country. If this is your community’s problem, 
a Horton® elevated tank can solve it... by storing a reserve of 
water that flows by dependable gravity pressure to meet peak 
load periods, reduce pressure variations and increase pressures 
in the overall distribution system. 

Horton elevated tanks are built in sizes to 3,000,000 gallons. 
Write our nearest office for further information. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities, 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries . . . and Industry at large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta * Birmingham ©* Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit © Houston 
Los Angeles © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco © Seattle © Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about cynical worri- 
ers... high cost of houses... 
the municipal market . . . Big 
Board data. 


The preponderance of buy orders over 
sell orders in Big Board odd lot trad- 
ing is worrying many Streeters. The 
cause of the worry is expressed by 
Jacques Coe, head of an Exchange firm: 
“Over a long period . . . it has been 
proved that . . . unfortunately . . . the 
public state of mind as to major stock 
market directions . . . is studded with 
pericds of great optimism and_pessi- 
mism, usually at the wrong levels and 

. at the wrong time.” 


Tight money may not be the only 
thing that’s cutting down housing starts. 
The U.S. Savings & Loan League 
points out that in a decade the price of 
the average new house has risen 82% 
(compared with a 37% rise in home 
building costs) while the average 
family’s income has risen only 42%. 


Improving prices in the municipal 
market drew this dealer comment: 
“Current rates for tax-exempts are at 
the correct levels. There is sufficient 
buy interest to prevent much of a de- 
cline in price, but any substantial de- 
cline in yields would be hard to sustain. 
If the competitive nature of the busi- 
ness causes syndicates to ‘reach’ in order 
to win new issues, more blood could be 


spilt.” (Park, Ryan, Inc.) 


New York Stock Exchange facts: 
In 1956 on the Big Board, 563 com- 
mon stocks fell, 398 rose, 74 showed no 
change. Of the losers, 194 were off less 
than 10%: 186 lost between 10% and 
19%: 147 lost between 20% and 
39.9%: and 36 lost 40% or more. Of 
the gainers, 118 rose less than 10%; 
101 were up between 10% and 19.9%; 
110 were up 20%-39.9%; 69 gained 
40% or more. 


How large we’ve grown: The Chase 
Manhattan Bank savs that in one recent 
day its head office processed 2,249,000 
checks, with a face value of $1.2-billion. 


Street Rumors: A $30-million com- 
mon stock offering by Southern Co., 
and an even larger operation by Alcoa, 
are coming soon. . . . A proxy fight is 
brewing in Sun Chemical. . . . / A recent 
heavy seller of stocks was a Greek ship- 
owner in need of funds for new tanker 
construction AT&T will sell $600- 
million of new convertible deben- 
tures. .. . A bootleg lending market has 
popped up in New York; secured loans 


can be had for about 2% monthly. 
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This has been a great year! America is building and 
replacing and thus moving faster than ever before. 
Only one thing. Will the labor market keep pace? 
That’s where schools are important. If your 
company isn’t helping community groups to get modern 
schools, it’s not apt to get the skilled people it 
needs. Self interest, civic spirit, or both, 


you should make schools your business, too. 


NS ae Se CS A ee 


Want to find out how to help in your community? 
Get specific information by writing: 


Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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John L. Hammond Tells How Reading Business 


Publications Smoothed the Course for Engineers 


Now at sea on the Matson Line’s S.S. Mariposa, the 
new Sperry Gyrofin* Ship Stabilizer eliminates up 
to 90% of roll. John L. Hammond, Marine Division 
Manager of the Sperry Gyroscope Division of Sperry 
Rand, tells of the work behind this new development: 

“Studies of fin-controlling of ship stabilizing have 
been under way here at Sperry for over 10 years. In 
that time, marine engineers, electronics specialists, 
computer designers and naval architects are only 
some of the many people who were involved in 


"a Mark 


planning, designing and producing this latest boon 
to passenger comfort and to the prevention of cargo 
damage while at sea. 

“It has been my experience that any project in- 
volving so many varied fields of interest requires a 
constant interchange of ideas, techniques, and skills 
on the part of a large number of people. At Sperry, 
our men rely heavily on business and technical 
magazines to keep abreast of industrial activity, as 


well as developments in their own specific fields.’ 
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At Sperry Rand, 2,227 Key Men Pay to Read 


One or More McGraw-Hill Magazines 


Throughout a multi-division organization like Sperry 


Rand Corporation—and everywhere in business and 


industry—the men who plan and produce, the ones 
who make the major decisions, are readers of McGraw- 
Hill magazines. Reason for this marked preference is 
simple: 485 full-time editors—every one with de- 


tailed knowledge of the fields, problems and interests 


of their readers—produce magazines that are first 
ci.vice among their readers on the basis of how much 
day-to-day help they give. 

When you “mechanize’’ your selling through ad- 
McGraw-Hill 


your sales force of many of the preliminary steps toa 


magazines, you relieve 


< 


vertising in 


firm order. You are addressing a responsive, action- 
taking group of readers—representing billions of 
dollars in purchasing power. And you are reaching 


them for pennies per call. 


Mc GRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, Neu York 30, N.Y. 





FANmail! 


In every mail come queries to the “Buffalo” Engineering Department about air 
handling problems — everything froin ventilating storerooms to handling highly 
corrosive fumes. 


It’s the job of this Department to recommend the best possible equipment to solve 
the problem to the greatest satisfaction. And “Buffalo” Engineers do just that, 
day in and day out. To answer your questions, they have the know-how of 80 years 

at their disposal, plus the most complete line of quality specialized industrial 
fans in the business — the “Buffalo” line. The results bring another kind 
of fan mail — enthusiastic reports of full satisfaction from contractors, 
engineers and plant officials in every field. 

On your next air problem get the best answer by sending us your “fan 
mail’ — the inquiring kind — and we'll do our best to deserve the 

other kind! 


“Buffalo” Type BLH Fan for 
Classes I, U1 and LV air handling. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont, 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you’ve been thinking about a trip abroad this spring or summer, settle 
JAN. 26. 1957 your plans right now—there’s just time to nail down first-class reservations 

' 4 by ship or plane. Unless there is a new international flare-up, travel to 
Europe is likely to run a crowded 10% heavier than last year. And a 15% 
to 25% increase is likely for Latin America, the Orient, Central and South - 
Africa—and that means crowding, too. The “summer” season keeps getting 
earlier—now it starts in April, especially for people who can beat the 
main tourist rush. Old customers, and people who do their planning early, 
get the choice staterooms and the best plane accommodations; even more so, 
they get first pick in hotels abroad. 


North Atlantic shipping lines (U. S., Cunard, French, Holland-American, 
Swedish-American, Home) all raise their rates 10%-to-20% from Apr. 1 
SERVICE through Aug. 31. For first-class passage: Act now for March and April, space 
is still available. For May, act now, but expect trouble getting a booking in 
the last two weeks. June is sold out, first class (with tourist class tightest of 
all}—but you might try for a cancellation. For July, act now; and even for 
August and September, don’t delay beyond Mar. 30. Return sailings in May, 
June, July offer no problem, but you’d be wise to get your booking when 
you buy your passage over. Returns will be very tight in August and 
worse in September. 
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Southern steamship lines to Spain, Portugal, southern France, Italy, 
Greece (Italian, American Export, Home, Greek) also boost their fares, 
April through August. For March—supposedly an off month—first class is 
already booked tight. You can expect difficulty for April through July, even 
more so than on the North Atlantic. Returns are available for May, June, 
and July, but things will be very crowded in August and September. 


Flying to Europe may be the best bet (Pan Am, TWA, Air France, BOAC, 
KLM Royal Dutch, SAS, Sabena Belgian, Swissair, Lufthansa, Iberia, Italian). 
That’s because reservations are more flexible; airlines can create space by 
adding flights. Bookings are already very heavy for mid-May through mid- 
July. For dates before or after this stretch, book at least a month in advance. 
Get your return before you leave the U.S.; as with the ships, May through 
July is light, August-September heavy. 


For the east coast of South America—Brazil, Argentina—March book- 
ings in first class are going fast on the ship lines (Moore-McCormick, Grace, 
Argentine). For April and later you’ll have no trouble. The same goes for 
the airlines (Pan Am, Varig, Braniff). For the west coast—Chile, Peru—air 
travel is not heavy, but ship space is very tight all year round. Flights to 
Mexico are booked very heavily through March (American, Pan Am, Air 
France, Guest). Things are still fairly easy for April and later. 


Air travel by Americans to the Orient and Central and South Africa is 
expected to be about 15% above 1956. Space is exceptionally tight April 
through July. (Pan Am, Northwest Orient, Japan Air, Qantas Australian.) 


Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Syria are currently off limits to U.S. citizens; 
your passport will be stamped accordingly. Only really urgent reasons will 
get you an exception. The State Dept. also urges you not to visit other Mid 
East countries now, but it will let you go if you insist. Also off bounds 
are Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Communist China, North Korea, and North 
Vietnam. But your passport will let you visit Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania—if those countries will let you in. 


Wherever you want to go, apply for a passport at least a month in ad- 
PAGE 177 vance of departure—no matter what you may have heard about two weeks. 
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Buying foreign currency before you leave the U.S. may save you money, 
time, and trouble. Whether you’re going abroad next week or next summer, 
you'll want at least to check with your bank on this. All currencies can be 
bought here—usually at rates as good or better than you get abroad. It’s 
legal, although some countries limit the amount of their own currency you 
can take in or out. Biggest advantage comes with buying European money; 
there’s less advantage in buying South American. 


You do best with French francs and Spanish pesetas; if you buy in the 
U.S., the advantage is well over 10%. Currently, you can get 41,000 francs 
here for $100—compared with only 34,700 in Paris; and 5,000 pesetas here 
for $100—3,900 in Madrid. The French let you bring in as many francs as 
you want; the Spanish limit you to 10,000 pesetas—$257. Anyone returning 
to the U.S. from France gets another advantage. The French permit a 25% 
discount on merchandise bought in France (with dollars) and shipped directly 
to your plane or ship. For cash-and-carry, you get 15% off if you use 
travelers checks, none if you use francs. 


If you are going to Argentina or Brazil, you may as well exchange your 
dollars there—rates are about the same there as in the U.S. In Caribbean 
countries—Cuba and the Dominican Republic, for example—the dollar is 
interchangeable with native currency. 


Here are the amounts of native currency you can take in or out of 
other countries: Canada, Mexico, Switzerland—no limit in or out; Great 
Britain £10, in or out (costing $26.80 in New York, $28 in London); Western 
Germany—no limits; Italy—no limit in, but out limit is 30,000 lira ($48); 
Holland—1,000 guilders ($263) in or out; Norway—99 krone ($14) in or out; 
Sweden—300 kronor ($58) in or out. 


Keep these points in mind: (1) Just as a convenience, it’s worthwhile to 
have native currency for arrival expenses—porters’ fees, taxis, tips, especially 
if you arrive at night or on a weekend. (2) If you’re going to several coun- 
tries it’s usually practical to take only the currency of the first, and travelers 
checks for the rest. When moving about, you can convert the unused cur- 
rency of one country into that of another at a bank or foreign exchange 
house (this applies to every Western European currency). In South America 
you can buy dollars with any currency you don’t use; in Europe, you can buy 
dollars in Switzerland only. (3) You can convert to dollars any surplus 
foreign currency you bring back home, at 1% to 2% less than the price you 
would pay here if buying. 

When you change currency in the U.S., use your bank or a reputable 
foreign exchange broker such as Holzman & Co., Perera Co., or Perera, 
Manfra & Brooks in New York. Abroad, go to a bank or to a known tourist 
agency such as American Express or Cook’s. You'll avoid counterfeit and 
short-change. 

— 


There’s a new book about the U.S. Senate (Citadel, by William S. White, 
Harper, $3.75) for those who may want an informal look inside the Chamber. 
The look is humorous, human, non-partisan and pro-Senate. It doesn’t skirt 
the hard topics of the day, though, that make the Senate so difficult for some 
citizens to understand—like the rule permitting filibusters. 


Manners and modes: Now you can buy a superior vichysoisse, dehy- 
drated, put up in a foil packet. . . . Surveys show that beards and banjos 
are coming back. . . . Ulcers (gastroduodenal) are hereditary, say two French 


doctors who have just wound up a 10-year study of 800 cases. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 26, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








DRIVING FORCE of many leading road- 
building machines is transmitted by Link- 
Belt chains, couplings, bearings and related 
products. From individual truck timing 
chains to vital components for machines 
like this Link-Belt Speeder shovel-crane, 
Link-Belt helps the roadbuilding industry 
stay in step with demands for foeter con- 
struction of better roads. 


From Link-Belt research and 
engineering comes better equipment 
for road construction 





HE “speed limit” in roadbuilding is the productive pace of 

construction machinery—enforced in part by the ability of 
components to shrug off heavy punishment. And Link-Belt 
power transmission and conveying machinery help this hard- 
working equipment deliver greater productivity per manhour 
. .. higher output per dollar of equipment investment. Learn 
how Link-Belt products and engineering can serve you, by 
writing LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


14,469 


LI N K . ms J L RAW MATERIALS “HIGHWAY.” Belt conveyors by Link- 
Belt answer volume handling needs for sand, gravel, 


std : aggregates and cement. This single source also supplies 
One source ... one responsibility for materials handling bucket elevators, feeders, stackers, screens, classifiers and 
anc er transmission equipment other conveying and preparation equipment. 
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In Mallory-Sharon’s Niles (Ohio) titanium plant, ingot emerges from 
hand rolling mill in sheets, is then sandwiched between steel sheets. 


Sandwich of semi-finished sheets is guided through a heating furnace 
ind then rolled again in mill (right) to proper gage for market. 


In grinding room, imperfections are removed from titanium ingot, 
preparatory to rolling into sheets, which sell for $12 to $15 per Ib. 
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7” Titaniums Suffering 
~The Pangs of Growth 


In only eight years, U.S. output 
of titanium has increased astro- 
nomically. Beside many other 
metals, though, it’s a toddler 
yet, with many problems to 
be solved before it becomes 
a staple to industry. Mean- 
time, aircraft makers are foster- 
ing its development. 


HE ONE Sure thing about titanium 

these days is that in eight short years 
its growth has been furious. After that, 
the question marks begin. No one is 
even able to say yet with any accuracy 
what it will be when it grows up— 
a mainstay metal or a luxury at Tiffany 
prices. 

By themselves, the figures look fine. 
Production of titanium metal, in sponge 
form, bounded from a paltry 3 lb. in 
1948 to last vear’s 29-million Ib., which 
in itself was double the total in 1955, 
And the industry turned out last year 
10,600,000 Ib. of mill shapes, worth 
$130-million. 

But by comparison with aluminum, 
titanium is no titan. Last year’s U.S. 
production of more than 3-billion Ib. 
of aluminum makes 29-million Ib. of 
titanium look pretty puny. é 
. Credits—Titanium: has two charace WETERANS oe sat Aacgan Hanged 
teristics to account for a booming pop ; . E 
ularity, mainly within the aircraft Pa ee a 
industry. It’s light in weight (40% QUALITY cial lab at plant in Nile 
less than stainless steel) and resistant to ea ep ee 
moderately high temperatures (with 
useful strength up to 1,000F—whereas 
one of its rivals, aluminum, begins to 
weaken above 300 degrees). 








io 


Because of these advantages, tita- 
nium has been growing up in this age 
of jets and turbo-jets, just as aluminum 
prospered with the increase in airplane 
building before World War II. But, 
so far, this growth has been based 
mostly on titanium’s potential It 
hasn’t yet arrived as a workable indus- 
trial material; there are growing pains 
it has still to suffer 


1. The Pros and Cons 


Many students of the subject, includ- 
ing some of the most eminent U.S 
metallurgists, look on titanium’s future 
as “great.” But the aircraft industry 
even as it uses all that comes into its 
clutches—is less enthusiastic. And with 
reason: 

e Titanium is expensive. ‘Titanium 
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INFORMATION 








YOU'RE ‘IN THE KNOW’ WITH B&O SENTINEL SERVICE 


182 Production 


Should the schedule of your carload shipment 
be interrupted for any reason, you get direct 


information immediately, plus reforwarding. 


Any carload freight service should be judged 
by the dependability of information supplied 
to shipper and receiver. By such standards, 
you'll find B&O Sentinel Service is unmatched. 
Try it—Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 





” .. but all is not lamenta- 
tion. Happier tidings come 
from science and technol- 


4a 


ogy... 


TITANIUM starts on p. 180 


sheet is about 10 times costlier, per 
sq. ft., than type 316 stainless steel. 
Bringing fabrication costs into the ac- 
count reduces titanium’s disadvantage 
—but leaves it still two to three times 
as expensive as high priced alloy steel. 

¢ Molten titanium, which reacts 
vigorously with almost anything, will 
dissolve furnace refractory materials 
and even some metals. This annoying 
habit precludes the use of ordinary 
melting and casting methods—and so far 
no one has found a commercially feasi- 
ble way to cast it. 

e It’s either difficult or outright 
impossible to weld many of the present 
high-strength titanium alloys. 

¢ Scrap losses are still high—about 
50% —because of the difficulty in re- 
melting it. The recovery rate for tita- 
nium scrap at present is 15% to 25%— 
better, at least, than the zero on record 
not long ago. , 

e It’s hard to fabricate titanium. 
Forging takes 30% more power than 
for steel. During rolling operations, 
there’s a constant worry over surface 
contamination, which would make the 
metal brittle. What's more, many of 
the alloys require cross rolling, to pre- 
vent directional weaknesses in the sheet. 
Sometimes it’s necessary to sandwich 
the titanium sheet between sheets of 
stainless for protection of the surfaces. 
¢ Sunny Side—But all is not lamenta- 
tion. Happier tidings come from science 
and technology, with important ad- 
vances such as the following: 

¢ The problem of titanium alloy 
sheet becoming brittle has been mas- 
tered. This difficulty was to blame, 
in large part, for the aircraft industry's 
skepticism. No one anticipated in ad- 
vance that a mere 150 to 200 parts per 
million of hydrogen could cause so 
much trouble. Before this was under- 
stood, the program for titanium metal 
almost foundered. 

¢ From a Senate subcommittee 
last month came news of progress, both 
in improving the uniformity of mill 
products and solving fabrication prob- 
lems. One big user reported that ex- 
cessive hydrogen content was to blame 
for rejecting only 5% to 10% of its 
titanium sheet last year—against closer 
to 50% in the summer of 1954. 

e With monthly production of 
sheet materials climbing from 150,000 
to 300,000 Ib. in the last year, there 
were improvements in flatness, gauge, 
tolerance, and freedom from scratches 
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You, Too, Can Use the Copyflex One-Writing Method to 


Save Time, Slash Clerical Costs 


IN MAJOR BUSINESS 
OPERATIONS! 


Copyfiex in Action! 





> 
ACCOUNTING 


"TT 


The American Steel & Wire Division of the 
United States Steel Corporation uses Copyflex 
to reproduce accounting reports directly from 
written worksheets. Elimination of manual 
transcription speeds processing of important 
information, saves thousands of dollars annually 
in clerical costs. 


Copyfiex Desk top Model 110 copies originals 
11 inches wide by any length. Only $555. Other 
models available to copy originals up to 46 
inches wide. 


Only Copyflex Copying Gives You These Big 


’ Zar on y i] y e,¢ e 

Pence mon: AA, Benefits for One-Writing Business Systems! 
s en A 77 Mh if i]s Everywhere, progressive firms like those described here are simplifying 

Zellerbach C and speeding business operations with the revolutionary Copyflex one- 
rown 


orporation uses Copyflex to 


reproduce customer invoices directly from mill 
order originals. Copyflex eliminates slow, costly 
rewriting and retyping of basic information from 
one form to another, sharply reduces clerical 


writing method which eliminates slow, error-prone, manual transcrip- 
tion of information from one form to another. Copyflex can do the 
same for you. Here are some of the reasons why: 


work, contributes to better customer service. 


SHARP, BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES IN SECONDS! It takes only seconds 
to make Copyflex copies . . . directly from originals! And you can make any 
number of copies from the same original—all as sharp and readable as the first! 


LESS THAN A PENNY PER COPY FOR MATERIALS! Letter-size copies cost 
less than a penny each for materials. Besides, Copyflex is economical to 
operate and maintain. No special installation or auxiliary equipment needed. 


WIDE VARIETY OF COPYING MATERIALS! Copyflex offers an unsurpassed 
range of materials which include translucent non-sensitized paper for origi- 
nals, including columnar analysis sheets; white and color-tinted sensitized 
paper and cardstock; and sensitized paper and film for making translucent 
“duplicate originals’”’ from which additional copies can be made. 

MACHINES ARE EASY TO INSTALL AND OPERATE! Copyfiex requires only 
an electrical connection—no permanent installation is necessary. And anyone 
can operate Copyflex. Simply insert the original and sensitized sheet, and 
back comes the copy. No negatives, masters, stencils, or plates required! 


PURCHASING-RECEIVING 
1 ' 
Gillette Safety Razor Company uses Copyfiex to 
simplify purchasing-receiving paperwork. 
Receiving data is added onto a translucent copy 
of the purchase order, then Copyfiex copies 
serve as receiving reports. No costly rewriting 
of basic order information, no manual copying 
errors. 


Copies anything typed, written, 
printed, or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper—in seconds. 


Offices in 37 Cities of the U.S. and Canada 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 


4700 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 
In Conada: Charles Bruning Co. (Canada), Lid., 105 Church Street, Toronto, Ontorio. 


Copyflex is ideal for office use—absolutely clean, quiet, and odorless! It will 
fit readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today—it can mean big 
savings for you. 
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Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 11-E 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 





Please send me information on the Copyfiex process and machines. 
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Offices large 


and small 


the low-cost 


1447” 
PLUS TAX 


Low Monthly Terms if desired 





Remington. Office-hiter 


In the small office the OFFICE-RITER 
can carry the entire typing load quickly 
and efficiently. In the large office it has 
outstanding utility value because it can 
perform every typing job and can be 
carried easily from station to station. 
See how you can save—call your local 
OFFICE-RITER Dealer or Remington 
Rand branch office for a demonstra- 
tion —ask about convenient terms! 


V Handles papers and forms up to 11” 
wide 

V Writes a full 10-3/10” line 

V Produces 10 good carbon copies 

V Cuts a clean, sharp stencil 

V Sets up quickly for billings, listings 
and invoices with MIRACLE TAB 


V Has full standard keyboard... 
familiar to every typist. 


Remington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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” .. output of titanium mill 
products from U.S. plants 
last year added up to 5,300 


I 
TITANIUM starts on p. 180 


—especially in the pure titanium sheet, 
according to the subcommittee. 

e There was good news about 
forming the sheet into airframes and 
engine parts. One major titanium sheet 
user told the Senate investigators that 
the 1956 rejection rate was one quarter 
1955's. 

¢ Prices are starting to come down 
—in the case of titanium sponge, from 
$5 per Ib. to less than $3. Tags on 
mill products are also lower. Says 
Clyde Roberts, of Republic Steel’s 
Alloy Steel Div.: “Titanium is about 
the only metal that is dropping in 
price.” 
¢ Balance—All in all, despite the debits, 
titanium is no wallflower. In fact, as 
Prof. John P. Nielsen, New York Uni- 
versity metallurgist, points out, everyone 
in the aircraft industry is paying it 
attention. The ardors are increasing, 
too, because the day seems closer when 
titanium will shed all its blemishes, 
and every company wants a share of 
the advantages all eagerly expect. 

Prof. Nielsen has an answer for the 
impatient. Development of titanium, 
he says, is a crash program. It may be 
possible to accelerate scientific research, 
but fabricating—forming, forging, bend- 
ing—is an art. You can’t hurry it up. 


ll. Titanium’s Fans 


Titanium sheet’s best friend is 
North American Aviation, Inc., which 
has been busily researching its uses 
since 1946. Until 1954, North Ameri- 
can gobbled up 80% of U. S. titanium 
sheet production; now, with many more 
users and output far higher, its share 
is still 50%. 

North American’s F-100 fighter takes 
600 Ib. of titanium, compared with 
100 Ib. in its predecessor, the F-86-D. 
For the F-100, that’s about 5% of the 
structural weight—and in five years, 
say North American engineers, that 
proportion will rise to 30% to 40%. 
They boast that titanium is adaptable 
to parts of almost any design. Forming 
is no problem. The company can also 
use the drop hammer, stretch press, 
and hydropress with the material. 
¢ Conservatives—The Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., which characterizes its 
own approach is “cautious but hope- 
ful,” puts about 30 Ib. of titanium in its 
F-94-C fighter, a few pounds more in 
the new F-104 Starfighter, and about 
130 Ib. in the C-130 turboprop trans- 
port. Its engineers, however, envision 
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The lady is lightning on ice 


The audience watches enchanted as Aja 
Zanova, twice world’s champion figure- 
skater, performs with unsurpassed grace 
and charm. Steel blades flash as she 
glides, darts, pirouettes; leaps high 
above the rink, spinning like a top. She 
is lightning on ice; a jet-driven packet 
of speed as she works her supercharged 
magic. 

Miss Zanova skates for the talent- 
loaded John H. Harris Ice Capades. 
When photographed for our picture, 

was on the rink of the Bangor (Me.) 


Municipal Auditorium, a fine new struc- 
ture that seats 6500 for ice shows and 
considerably more for basketball games 
and conventions. 

Expert skaters prefer ice that is frozen 
to just the right condition. Too soft, it 
slows the action; cuts rather easily, spoils 
the skaters’ timing. Too glassy, it lacks 
the proper “feel.” It is the job of me- 
chanical refrigerating systems, which 
include large quantities of steel pipe, to 
create the perfect texture. 

At the Bangor Auditorium, and at 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


similar rinks in other parts of the coun- 
try, Bethlehem’s Ammonoduct is the 
pipe used for conveying the refrigerant. 
This husky steel pipe also helps create 
the proper temperatures in systems vital 
to commerce, including storage ware- 
houses and railway refrigerator cars. 
Like many other steel products that help 
to make our daily lives pleasanter and 
more productive, Ammonoduct works 
quietly, unspectacularly, performing a 
highly responsible service that is of 
benefit to millions. 









“A Mayflower Move 
is a good Movel”’ 





- 
~~ 


a 


That’s what scores of Mayflower customers tell us every- 
day, and that’s the opinion expressed by Mr. F. J. N. of 
Flushing, New York about his move there from Ohio 
recently: 

“We were very pleased with Mayflower. As we are 
transferred about every 2 years it means a lot to know 


our household goods will get good care.’ 


You and your employees can have this kind of service, too. 
That's why a Mayflower move is such a good move for you, 
for them, and for your company. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 


-~ Ww 


Maytiowerg 


NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 


AMERICA’S FINEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVING SERVICE 
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. . . just as crucial as 
weight to titanium’s role is 
temperature .. .” 


TITANIUM starts on p. 180 


airplanes of 40% to 50% titanium as 
at least a possibility in the next five 
years. 

A critical problem, in Lockheed’s 
eyes, is the need for new alloying and 
heat-treating techniques if the strength 
of titanium parts is to be up to snuff. 

Titanium is a “hot spot” metal for 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. It used ti- 
tanium for 152 parts (700 Ib.) in the 
engine nacelle and fire wall of its DC-7, 
and twice as much is expected to go into 
the DC-8. Titanium in the fire wall 
proved its mettle, says a Douglas engi- 
neer, when the engine of a DC-7 caught 
fire over Italy. Although the enginc 
burned off completely, nothing behind 
the titanium wall was damaged. 
¢ Another Addict—Among engine mak- 
ers, Pratt & Whitney is the hungriest 
customer of titanium. The compressor 
of its famous J-57 jet engine is 100% 
of that metal. Pratt & Whitney engi- 
neers regard titanium as a boon to jet 
engines because its light weight helps 
the power plant deliver more thrust per 
Ib. (In non-military aircraft, weight is 
not so critical, and stainless steels may 
well be used instead of titanium.) 


lil. Peering Into the Future 


Just as crucial as weight to titanium’s 
role is the factor of temperature. In 
today’s aircraft, the heat-resistant metal 
finds application in the hot spots around 
jet engines, and in the air inlet and 
compressor stages of the engine itself. 
But behind the combustion chamber 
the mercury readings are already too 
hot for titanium’s comfort—and here 
special alloys, such as Inconel, come 
into their own. 

Jet speeds and engine temperatures 
are fast pushing airplanes into the so- 
called ‘thermal thicket’—the area where 
air friction brings intense heat prob- 
lems. The result, for titanium, will be 
use in the nose of the plane, to protect 
it against heat. And as temperatures 
climb even higher, titanium will prob- 
ably be used inside for the framing, too. 
e Limits—At the same time, tempera- 
tures pose some searching questions 
about the material’s future. In strictest 
technical terms, ‘titanium isn’t a high- 
temperature metal at all, but one for 
the intermediate range. Most metal- 
jurgists place the ceiling of its tolerance 
at 1,200F. 

Ihe chief metallurgical engineer for 
Marquardt Aircraft Co. takes the dour 
view—for the titanium industry—that the 
metal will be left behind as aircraft 
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Engineers from Blaw-Knox and Arthur D. Little, Inc., make intermediate check on data 
as operator (on left) watches signais on control console of electronic computor 


BLAW-KNOX has what it takes 
—to develop new “6G x G6” Fiexibility Matrix Method 
that cuts calculation time from months to a day 


Present day operating requirements demand power 
piping systems that can handle extremely high temper- 
atures and pressures—often up to 4500 psi and 1100°F. 
Under these critical conditions pipe may expand as 
much as ten inches in a hundred feet of pipe. 

To be sure of adequate flexibility of the piping 
system, the terrific stresses set up by this expansion 
must be accurately computed before fabrication. And 
these computations are often so complex that skilled 
stress analysts have had to take two to three months, 
sometimes more, to complete them 

Now, by using the Blaw-Knox “6 x 6” Flexibility 
Matrix Method, computation time is cut to one day. 

Developed in an 18-month joint research project of 
the Blaw-Knox Power Piping Division and Arthur D. 
Little, Incorporated, Cambridge, Massachusetts, re- 
search consultants, this new method of computing 
stresses in power piping systems takes advantage of 


the high speed and accuracy of electronic computers. 

Results are: Completely automatic computation 
with no limitations on the complexity of the systems. 
Full accuracy—as any inconsistencies in the input 
data are detected by the machine and all results are 
carried to six significant figures. Tremendous saving in 
time. Highly profitable saving in costs. 

Originally developed for calculating stress analysis on 
systems designed by the Blaw-Knox Power Piping 
Division, this new method of computation is now 
available to consulting engineers, companies and in- 
dividuals responsible for the design of power piping 
systems. You are invited to discuss your piping stress 
problems with our experienced piping engineers. 

For an informative look at the many services and 
products we offer the construction, metals, public 
utilities, process and other industries, write for your 
copy of “This is Blaw-Knox.”’ 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1201 Biaw-Knox Building ¢ 300 Sixth Avenue 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








287 new industrial 


establishments in 
FLORIDA first nine 
months of 1956—Why? 


Between January and October, 1956, 
287 new or expanded industrial opera- 
tions with employment to total more 
than 30,000 additional workers were 
added to Florida’s growing industrial 
complex. 

These plants showed heavy emphasis 
on food; furniture; paper; printing; 
chemicals and allied products; avia- 
tion; stone, clay, and glass products; 
fabricated metals; electronic and elec- 
trical equipment; and transportation 
equipment. Total manufacturing plants 
numbered 253. Industrial engineering 
and research numbered 25. Satellite 
operations to manufacturing and min- 
ing were 9, 

This dynamic surge ahead in Flori- 
da’s industrial growth is based on 
many things. One reason is a substan- 
tial pool of skilled technical and scien- 
tific manpower attracted by good cli- 
mate and good living. Others are: fine 
educational and cultural facilities, ade- 
quate electrical power, favorable tax 
structure, excellent transportation fa- 
cilities, lower living costs, lower con- 
struction and maintenance costs, limit- 
less industrial water and strategic loca- 
tion in relation to domestic and Latin- 
American markets, 


Look carefully at Florida. It has 
a place in your company’s future. 





There's a Place 
for Your Industry 
in Florida — 
Now | 


Workers and Bosses Alike 
Enjoy Superb Year-round Fishing 


Send Coupon Today Fer Florida Facts! 


Florida Development Commission, 3602-F 
Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Please send me Facts about Florida on 


Market, Labor, Health & Climate, Power, 
Government & Taxes, Transportation, 
Weter, Education & Culture, Research, 
Natural Resources. 


WED. cc desdbeeeocecccntepetséessies 


COMPARY ccccsccccccccccccccsecs 








FLORIDA 


---land of good living | 
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zoom into the higher readings. He 
thinks, too, that in its own tempera- 
ture range, titanium will get a real run 
for its money from the newer stecl 
alloys. 

However, like its colleagues, Mar- 

quardt today uses more titanium. Its 
ramjet engine, which a few years ago 
included none of the material, now 
employs 5%. And a new engine on 
the Marquardt drawing boards will 
be 60% titanium. 
e Rivals—In the meantime, airplanes 
are still only on the borders of the 
“thermal thicket,” and no one can say 
for sure what will happen when it be- 
comes a real woe. This doesn’t deter a 
lot of companies from anticipating the 
problem and trying hard to supply the 
answer. Entrants in the race already 
include plastics, enamel coatings, new 
alloys of aluminum and stainless steel, 
and aluminum incorporating a built-in 
cooling system. 

Titanium, with forecasts of its 1,200- 
degree temperature limit to the con- 
trary, should not be counted out yet, 
however. 
¢ Home Front—Mainly because of its 
price, only 2% of the titanium pro- 
duced finds an outlet in civilian uses. 
But if the present price drop continues, 
there’s a spectacular vista of applica- 
tions in the chemical and processing 
industries. Here, titanium’s big blan- 
dishment is its resistance to corrosion. 

In the anodizing of aluminum parts, 
titanium clips and racks—to hold the 
‘aluminum in chemical baths—have 
done wonders. They have lasted 50 to 
100 times longer than previous ma- 
terials and amply justified the higher 
original cost. 

Titanium has also pioneered uses for 

itself for valves and piping in the 
chemical industry, piping systems in 
nuclear reactors, food processing kettles, 
heat exchanges and vessel linings that 
come into contact with corrosive chem- 
icals, and in the marine field. 
e Silver Lining—Many leaders of the 
industry, unhappy with their current 
complete dependence on the military, 
regard their real future as lying in the 
civilian market. They realize, however, 
the barrier of present prices—$12-$15 
per Ib. for titanium sheet and $6-$10 
for other mill products. Meanwhile, 
defense orders offer a chance to attain 
volume production and cut costs for an 
eventual civilian boom. 


IV. Who’s Who in Titanium 


Inside the industry, no one seems 
hesitant about the future. Quite the 
contrary—everyone is scrambling to in- 
crease production, perfect present tech- 
niques, and develop new processes. 

To free titanium from its ore, 
chlorine gas is used. This forms 
titanium tetrachloride, which js reduced 
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Fine Scales 


Your PROFITS 


are in the balance.... 


ETEC 


the scale with these. 


Exclusives 


1 Exclusive all-steel construction and all-steel 
lever system (not cast iron) assures longer, 
trouble-free scale life and less maintenance 
cost. 


Choose 


2 Unique outboard bearing design prevents plat- 
form tipping. This means that you get completely 
accurate weighing on any part of the scale. 


3 DETECTO's tare and weigh beams extend the dial 
capacity 125%. This means that you get greater 
gross weighing with minimum dial graduations. 





Fractional weighing errors 
may seem inconsequential, but 
they add up to a staggering 
annual loss. When materials 
mean money, you are wise to 
depend on DETECTO, the most 
dependable name in precision 
industrial scales for more than 
half a century. 





Detecto makes scales for every industrial need, 
ranging from 1/100 oz. to 50 tons. Models for pack- 
aging, parcel post, printing, counting, over-under 
attachment, portable beam, etc. Write for free, no- 
obligation catalog. 


SALES and SERVICE in all principal cities 





Detecto Scales, Inc 

512 Park Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me catalog #651 describing DETECTO precision 
industrial scales. This, of course, obligates me in no way. 
Name 


5 1 
Vase 1908 COMPANY 


.Zone State 





Dominant Packaging... 
Key to Sales Success 


As the illustration suggests, competition for attention is extremely keen 
among the many products which fill every corner of the modern drug store. 
This is the reason why today, as never before, dominant product packaging— 
which thrusts forward to command attention and create definite brand iden- 
tification—has become the all-important key to enduring sales success. 


The solution to your problem may call for the development of an entirely 
new concept in package design, or perhaps for the careful re-styling of an 
established design. In either case J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co. will help 
you find the most effective answer. When you consider improved packaging, 
remember that our creative facilities which have helped so many products 
gain market dominance are fully prepared to serve you. J. L. Clark Manufac- 
turing Co., Home Office and Plant, Rockford, Illinois; Liberty Division Plant 
and Sales, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; New York Sales Office, Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, New York. 


Lithographed Metal Containers 
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by use of magnesium or sedium tc 
produce the titanium sponge and 
chlorine. 
* Big Boy—Biggest U.S. producer of 
titanium sponge, by mid-1957, will be 
the Titanium Metals Corp. of America 
(jointly owned by Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. and National Lead Co.), 
if it eal an announced goal of 
9,000 tons a year by that time. Other 
major producers: 

¢ Electro Metallurgical Co. (divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp.), 7,500 tons (now the biggest). 

e E. I. du Pont, 7,200 tons. 

e Cramet (a joint venture of Crane 
Co. and Republic Steel Corp.), 6,000 
tons. 

¢ Dow Chemical Co., 1,800 tons. 

Late last year, two more companies 
said they wanted in. National Distillers 
Products Corp. revealed plans to build a 
4,500-ton sponge plant at Ashtabula, 
Ohio. And Kennecott Copper Corp. 
and Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
joined hands through a subsidiary to 
produce the same thing (7,000 to 8,000 
tons worth, educated guessers said). 
Many other, smaller companies are in- 
terested, some up to the pilot plant 
stage. 

e Next Step—The four leaders in melt- 
ing and processing titanium into sheet 
and mill shapes are Titanium Metals, 
Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc. (owned by 
Crucible Steel and Remington Arms), 
Mallory-Sharon ‘Titanium Corp., and 
Republic Steel. Newcomers to the field 
during 1956 were the Oregon Metal- 
lurgical Corp. and Harvey Aluminum. 

Last year both Titanium Metals and 
du Pont launched expansion programs 
to double their output of sponge. Be- 
sides, Titanium Metals bought a plant 
at Toronto, Ohio, for conversion into a 
titanium forging and rolling mill. 

Mallory-Sharon’s stake in the future 
includes a $4.5-million plant expansion 
program and a $500,000 pilot plant to 
evaluate a new electrolytic process for 
recovering pure titanium from scrap 
metal. 

As for Republic Steel, its operations 
became integrated in 1956 when it 
purchased an interest in Cramet, a 
sponge producer. Its capacity for mill 
products will be doubled by an $8-mil- 
lion-plus expansion project, and in re- 
search and development, it is focusing 
on a pilot-sized vacuum skull furnace 
under construction. The result, Re- 
public hopes, will be a better way to 
control ingot quality and a technique 
to eliminate the two-melt stage now 
necessary to upgrade sponge to ingot. 
¢ Totals—Output of titanium mill 
products from U.S. plants last year 
added up to 5,300 tons. To produce 
that much, 11,500 tons of ingot metal 
were needed. It’s small wonder that, 
among its other problems, the industry 
is concentrating On scrap recovery. END 
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New giant press gives greater strength 
fo modern steels and super-alloys 


Stainless steels, chrome-molys, titanium, zirconium — 
these are some of the alloys that are writing new in- 
dustrial history. 


At Curtiss-Wright’s Metals Processing Division, these 
alloys are being extruded with improved physical and 
fatigue properties in both the longitudinal and transverse 
planes, to exact specifications, by the world’s largest hori- 
zontal steel extrusion press. Large-diameter, high-integ- 
rity pipe . . . propeller blades . . . flanged casing rings 
for the newest in jet engines . . . these are a few of the 
products of this Curtiss-Wright facility which offers 
everything from engineering through forming, process- 
ing, heat-treating, finishing and testing. If you have a 
metals problem, investigate the super-alloys being ex- 


truded at Curtiss-Wright’s Metals Processing Division. Giant 12,000-ton press extrudes shapes, lengths, 
configurations never before possible. 


METALS PROCESSING DIVISION 


cxresins'y BURTISS-WRIGHT® 


CORPORATION: BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicut Arronautica, Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. ¢ Pnoretcen Division, Caldwell, N. J. ¢ Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. ¢ Execrronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Metacs Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. ¢ Speciacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. ¢ Urica-Benp Conronation, Utica, Mich. ¢ Exroat Division, New York, N. Y. 
Catowet, Waicut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Atnoruysics Devetopment Conronation, Santa Barbara, Calif. * Reseancu Division, Clifton, N. J. @ Quehanna, Pa. 
InpusTRIAL AND ScrentiFic Provucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. ¢ Cuntiss-Waicut Eunora, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands « Tunsomoton Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manouetre Merat Provucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Cuntiss-Waicnt or Canava Ltp., Montreal, Canada ¢ Paorursion Reseancn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif, 





| Patapar solves 
problems like these: 


Produced in many different 
types, Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment offers qualities that meet an 
amazing range of specifications 
and needs. 

Packaging foods for in- 
stance. High wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, plus the fact 
that it is made from pure cellulose 
and is completely non-toxic, make 
Patapar outstanding for this 
purpose. Butter, meats, cheese, 
lard, poultry, margarine, confec- 
tionery are a few of the products 
that entrust flavor and goodness 
to its protecting folds. 

Whether your business is 
foods or industrial products, it 
may be that the use of Patapar 
will result in an improvement 
and an economy for you. It is fur- 
nished plain or colorfully printed. 


Let us show what 


Patapar can do 


for YOU 


Tell us your intended appli- 
cation and we will send informa- 
tion and samples of the type 
Patapar we recommend. Write 
on your business letterhead. 


HI-WET-STRENGTH +» GREASE-RESISTING 


PACKAGING FOODS 
Patapar provides sure protection — 
lends appetite and sales appeal. 


RELEASING PROBLEMS 

As a casting sheet for polyurethane 
foams, for example, Patapar releases 
easily —imparts smooth, satin finish. 


BAKERY PAN LINERS 

Pastry, cookies, sweet goods won't 
stick to Patapar. It eliminates pan 
greasing — facilitates pan washing. 


WHITE PRINT MASTERS 


Master sheets of Patapar Translucent 
Parchment assure sharp, clean copies 
from direct print copy machines. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 
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Air Force Planes 
Get Lung Power 


An airplane equipped with a voice 
that makes the most leather-lunged 
sergeant sound like a peeping chick is 
being used to test the practicability of 
direct sound transmission from the air 
to listeners on the ground. The super- 
sized public address system being de- 
veloped for the Air Force may be the 
most powerful military sound system 
ever built. 

In the past, private planes have tried 
air-to-ground communication as a sensa- 
tional advertising technique, but only 
where the noise level was low and the 
coverage area small. The new airborne 
sound system has such tremendous lung 
power that it is expected to be able to 
make its voice heard over large areas 
even where the noise level may be high. 
¢ Demonstration—In test demonstra- 
tions, commands shouted by; the loud- 
mouthed B-26 flying at 160 mph. could 
be understood by listeners on the 
ground 6,000 ft. below and within a 
quarter of a mile of the plane for a 
period of at least 15 seconds. Co-de- 
velopers of the sound system, Baldwin 
Piano Co. and Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, now are working on .m- 
provements to better this performance. 

The lungs of the system are three 
3,000-watt amplifiers that are powered 
by a 50-hp. gas turbine and a 400-cycle 
alternator. Speakers are mounted on the 
outside of the plane at whatever points 
will give the sound pattern desired. 

The entire system is monitored by a 
control operator who can either speak 
through a microphone or use tape-re- 
corded material. 

So far, the air-to-ground communica- 
tion project has been strictly military. 
No media buyers have taken an in- 
terest in it. 


Gravel Plants 
With Flexibility 


With an eye on rapidly expanding 
state and federal highway building pro- 
grams, Pioneexy Engineering Works, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., is now manu- 
facturing a series of new portable du- 
plex-type gravel plants. The company 
says the plants are more flexible and 
have higher operating capacities than 
existing portable gravel plants. 
¢ Flexibility—The new plants have four- 
deck vibrating screens and spouting 
arrangements that permit the handling 
of either high-volume single aggregate 
production or up to four sizes of gravel 
simultaneously with close control of 
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grading. Fractured chips can be pro- 
duced on regular runs without extra 
equipment. 

Special equipment can be installed so 
that material scooped up from the gravel 
pit that doesn’t need to go through the 
crusher jaw will be conveyed to the 
screens for grading. High volumes of 
sand are handled by a full-length sand 
screening deck. A special hopper and 
chute arrangement simplifies the blend- 
ing of crushed material with pit run ma- 
terial or removes each product sepa- 
rately. 
¢ Maintenance and Operation—Main- 
tenance and down-time for the new 
portable plants have been reduced by 
simplifying plant operation. Jaw setting 
can be done during operations and con- 
veyor rolls can be adjusted with a 
simple hydraulic jack and shim arrange- 
ment. The secondary spring suspension 
of the screen frame is designed to re- 
duce strain on the structural members, 
chains, and screen assembly. (Aa 

The gravel plants come in_ two 4 will help you oe 
models. Over-all traveling width of each 
model is 9 ft. 6 in. Traveling height is 


13 ft. Length of one of the models— . Locate Your New Plant 


series 44—is 32 ft. 3 in.; series 45 is 29 


ft. 10 in. long. The two models each . : ; : 
weigh about the same—60,400 Ib. with Cut Distribution Costs 
* Boost Profits 


a semi-trailer hitch, 62,700 lb. with a 
single-axle dolly. Power requirements 
vary from 120 hp. to 185 hp. Cost 
ranges from about $60,000 to $70,000. THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 
joins with the State in welcoming new industries to south- 
Electronic Secretary eastern profit opportunities. The 5,991 miles of railroad 
track in Georgia will form a vital connecting link between 
your plant and every segment of this thriving, growing 
market of 22 million people and 17,000 industries. 
caise d’Electronique et Cyernetique of Favorable ctmate around the entender --- fe ee 
France. It has three parts: A thin plastic and availability of water, gas, and electrical power . . . rich 
plate keyboard equipped with copper resources in conscientious, trainable manpower . . . Cco- 
studs, a stiletto. for touching the studs, operative state and local governments are advantages that 
and an electric typewriter . make Georgia ideal for ambitious new plants. 

Each copper stud represents a letter, There are 14 planned industrial districts in Georgia 
combination of letters, phrase, or whole where your plant will have plenty of room for growth. You'll 
sentence. When a stud is touched with save on construction, utilities, and maintenance costs, and be 
the stiletto, an impulse is sent through assured of fast, convenient transportation facilities. 
os  thaelig a cee = Get all the facts f rom industrial development specialists 
matically translates the impulse into of Central of Georgia Railway and the Georgia Department 

’ of Commerce. Call, wire, or send the coupon below today. 


typed words. Sentences containing as — . 
many as 56 letter units can be written All inquiries handled in strict confidence. 


An electronic secretary that types at 
the speed of the spoken word has been 
developed, according to Societe Fran- 


by touching the appropriate stud only 

once. ——— 
The complex brain of the electronic ° 7 raphe 

secretary has 57 tubes, 10 special relays, eo rg ia orward 

45 coils each containing two-thirds of a 

mile of wire, and hundreds of con- 





densers and resistances with thousands peewee eee ewe we ew ee ew ew ew = 


of connections. Scott Candler Rush me the complete file on Georgia industrial 


Secretary of sites, and specific information on 
Commerce 


MAIL 
TODAY— 





Keeping Cargo Dry 

A new hatch tent that lets light into 
the hold of a ship, but keeps out rain, PROFIT 
permits normal loading and unloading TOMORROW 


in bad weather. The tent, which meas- 
ures 29 ft. by 45 ft. at the base, is made 


! 

i Georgia Dept. 
1 of Commerce 
i 

1 

t 





100 State Capitol Positi 
Dept. Cri7 Name of C 
Atlanta 3, Georgia Address 








r 7 








This message sponsored jointly by: The State of Georgia, The Georgia 
Chamber of Commerce and The Central of Georgia Railway Company 
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of Management 


clues: Men's Problems 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted ———————= 


Management Executive—Public relations, personnel, 
iction, foreign liaison. French, Ger- 
Mature. PW-4089, Busi- 


sles, pro< 
Pilot lic 


‘ Spanis 


ness Week 


Administrative Construction executive—44—BSCE— 
P.} License. 20 years experience, Estimate to 
é non private and government projects 
: negotiations—reports. Chicago area. 
6, Business Week 
Employee relotions and development Well 
grounded, experienced and enthusiastic. Let us 
t ther Im ployed Resume, gladly, 


rPw-4 


PW-4034, Business Week 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Established monufacturer’s representative would 
l add nal Diesel Employment Line: Wash- 
' ' egon Idaho-Montana, Wyoming, 
Denve and Salt Lake RA-3846 Business 


Gradvote engineer Mig. Agent desires process 
equ nt line r Gulf Coast petro-chemica! 


RA-4062. Business Week 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Plan your coreer and progress scientifically, where 
ur r elsewhere W hate yo current 

in help you 
15th year. Write for brochure 10 

tive Job Counselors, 16 E. 41 St., N.Y. 17 
Qualify for an advanced college degree rating by 
é nate ease opportunities for promo 
av Approved by educators and 
imwell Research Institute. BW-T, 


m1 ary or status may be we 


M ass 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Need Translation? All Languages. Your Ads, 


! nuals stalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
rles letters Tu 1 service on busi- 
your own let- 


dus al material a 

ack yer of experience Write 

oO seas B ‘ Services, MeGraw-Hill Inter 

' ' ri »., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
p Y 


— Registered Patent Attorney — 


Patent Information Book withouwt obligation. 
G. Miller 17-BW4, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D.C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog Hundreds of Bargains on business, 
fama and income property for sale through- 

I 1! direct with owners. Write: U 1 
Dig t. 1608 Hillhuret Awe ept. BW6, 


‘ 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Florida 2800 Acres, 2 miles from new Glenn UL. 
Martin Plant in Orlando Adjacent to new 
1 1 Orlando Jet Airport $400 per Acre 
Dov 10 yvre. Exeellent for Syndication 
} t ! Write P. O. Box 1241 Miami 
| ’ Fl 


I 


Factory Space Available: On stock option arrange- 

ment . 1ight rental basis—manufacturing 

apa n South Central Mich t Up to 200,000 

s f ivailable favorable 
n the Te Company 7 


adequate 


Sparton Corporation, 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial & Real Estate finoncing. Ist & 2nd 
construction loans, machinery, equip- 
& inventory loans. Sales & lease back 
Preset finan r cons ated & ncreased 
5 able discounting, re 
t financing. Long term 
venture financing. New 
ranchises & Distrib 
ssues arranged 


| Ss 
B'way N.Y 6, N.Y 
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of translucent vinyl reinforced with 
Fortisan-36, a product of Celanese 
Corp. of America. 

According to the manufacturer, Her- 
culite Protective Fabrics, of Belleville, 
N. J., the tent weighs half as much as 
one made of conventional material, and 
can be stored compactly without first 
having to be dried. 

Herculite sees a market for the trans- 
lucent tents among industries where 
out-of-doors labor is required in bad 
weather. Its model sells for about 
$1,000. 
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A new shop microscope with an illu- 
minating system that allows both the 
surface and contour of an object to be 
viewed at the same time is being manu- 
factured by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. The company claims its instrument 
provides versatility, sturdiness, and ac- 
curacy not before available in a micro- 
scope priced for use by machinists and 
toolmakers. It costs $1,200. 
7 
Flexible polyethylene lids for open 
liquids, such as those used in degreasing 
baths, reportedly cut evaporation loss 
as much as 75%. Star-shaped pieces of 
polyethylene that float on the surface 
of volatile solutions cluster together 
and interlock to form a covering that 
will resist chemicals and solvents. When 
an object is pressed against the cover- 
ing for dipping, the polvethvlene floats 
part. After the object has been removed, 
the floats return to a covering position. 
American Agile Corp., Maple Heights, 
Ohio, manufactures the floats and 
markets them as Mini-Vaps at $4 a lb. 
* 


A recessed soap dispenser, finished in 
stainless steel, has been developed by 
20 Mule Team Products. The dispenser 
has only one moving part. The design 
checks leakage, and the recessed mount- 
ing also is expected to discourage 
vandalism. Cost of the new dispenser 
is less than most built-in pipe systems 
and compares favorably with surface- 
mounted devices. 
7 


An 8-lb. washing machine that fits in- 
side a kitchen sink uses sound waves to 
agitate the water. The machine, which 
looks like a large spinning top, is placed 
in a receptacle, such as a sink or tub, 
that has been filled with soap and 
water. The clothes are placed around 
and under the dome of the machine. 
After the current has been turned 
on, it takes approximately 25 minutes 
for the clothes to come clean. Called 
the Merlin, the machine is manufac- 
tured by Gillott Electro Appliances, 
England. 





| 


PACKAGING 


Ma 1? 





Here is the first real achievement in 
machineless sealing ...a polyethylene 
bag which can be manually sealed air- 
tight and can be reopened and resealed 


over and over again. \ J 


Zip Lip is ideal for protecting tools, deli- 
cate instruments and parts...also 
important documents, blueprints, shop \ 
tickets and other ‘‘on the job" work 
forms. Its uses are as varied as your 
imagination. y 
Write today for a free sample of this 
revolutionary packaging development. 


CAR LINER AND BAG C 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
| OFFICES IN 15 PRINCIPAL CITIES §~) 














POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 


TCT ML ull Tia 
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THE TREND 





When Realism Has to Take Over. 


If a casual reader of the newspapers was some- 
what bewildered by the comments of Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey on the new federal budget, he 
is entitled to forgiveness. For Humphrey is, after 
all, the chief fiscal officer of the government, and the 
budget is his budget. In criticizing the high level of 
government expenditures so tartly, Humphrey is, in 
effect, engaged in war with himself. 

But Humphrey’s outspoken dissatisfaction does 
not mean that he suddenly finds himself at odds with 
the Administration in which he has exerted so much 
power for the last four years. Rather, the dual per- 
sonality that he exhibits mirrors a similar split in the 
collective personality of the Administration itself. 

The Eisenhower brand of Republicanism is bas- 
ically conservative. It is dedicated to limiting the 
role of government in economic activities and to 
restricting government expenditures to essential ac- 
tivities only. It is convinced that taxes should be 
reduced in order to stimulate private enterprise. 

At the same time, the Administration is realistic 
about acknowledging the obligations that the federal 
government has assumed both at home and abroad. 
It has not tried to duck the fact that such things as 
adequate defense, foreign aid, school building, and 
highway construction are matters of necessity. 

As a result, the 1957-58 budget, though planned to 
show a surplus, will also show a rise in government 
spending by nearly $3-billion over the current bud- 
get. This plainly marks the end of that comforting 
period in which the Administration was able to 
whittle down government spending and diminish the 
role of government in the nation’s economic life. 

The new budget is bound to be distasteful to any 
man of conservative principles. And it will be par- 
ticularly so to a man with a business background. 
For a successful businessman learns early in his 
career that a company that does not keep a tight 
rein on its costs cannot long remain solvent. And 
if he thinks of the federal government in terms of 
the economics of the individual firm, he must feel 
that the same rules apply. 

As a principled and successful businessman, Hum- 
phrey suffers from exactly this feeling, and he is not 
afraid to say so. He fears that government spending 
once more is out of control, threatening the stability 


of the economy. This makes it impossible, in his _ 


view, to cut taxes. And, he warns, if taxes are not 
reduced, we eventually “will have a depression that 
will curl your hair.” 

With this statement, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury sums up the dilemma of the businessman who 
assumes political responsibility. He also sums up the 
dilemma of the conservative, who often must con- 
sent under the pressure of necessity to things that 
he deplores in principle. 
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If there is comfort for a man who finds himself in 
this unhappy spot, it is in the simple fact that we all 
have to deal with a world that is not shaped to our 
heart’s desires. We all have to go against our prin- 
ciples when facts override the principles. 

Secy. Humphrey, however, has made his own po- 
sition unnecessarily difficult by going on to declare 
that if depression should come he would resign 
rather than resort to deficit financing to combat it. 
If the occasion ever arises, he may think better of 
this. For in that case, the facts of the situation will 
contain their own imperatives—as Pres. Eisenhower 
made clear in his press conference this week. In 
truth, with the way the government tax system is 
geared to levels of income, it will be impossible to 
avoid deficit financing. 

The Eisenhower Administration has never let its 
basic conservatism blind it to practical realities. It 
has set as its objectives both economic stability and 
growth. And it has shown a willingness to put flexi- 
bility above dogma when circumstances demand. In 
the future, as in the past, it seems likely that in any 
policy disputes Secy. Humphrey, the realistic public 
official, rather than Mr. Humphrey, the conservative 
industrialist, will come out the winner. 


Dangerous Softness 


While he was visiting this country recently, Hugh 
Gaitskell, leader of Britain’s Labor Party, quite 
naturally had some things to say about the Suez 
crisis. He took the same line he had already ad- 
vanced in Britain—opposition to the Anglo-French 
attack and support for the position taken by the U. S. 
and the United Nations. But for his American au- 
diences, Gaitskell added this bit of advice: 

You have been very tough and quite rightly, with 
your British and French allies on the Suez question. 
Now you must be equally tough with Egyptian Pres. 
Nasser. Otherwise, you will find it hard to restore a 
feeling of confidence in the Atlantic Alliance—and 
you will find it impossible, without war, to keep the 
Russians out of the Middle East. 

There is a tremendous lot of truth in this—and a 
plain warning to U.S. policymakers. In our efforts 
to prevent an explosion in the Middle East and to 
disavow any approval for the recklessness of our 
allies, we have come dangerously close to treating 
Nasser as an injured innocent. He is not by any 
stretch of the imagination. And he has taken advan- 
tage of us to push his demands higher and higher. 

The time has come to stop the velvet-glove treat- 
ment of a dictator who patently does not deserve it. 
If we can be stern with our friends, there is no rea- 
son why we should be indulgent with someone who 
acts very much like an outright enemy. 
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MIEASURE 
OF 
A MANY 


Technically, this jeweled lapel pin measures a 
mere 0.370 inches. But, in terms of what it repre- 
sents it is the measure of a man—his depth and 
breadth of experience, his ability to help you. 

The man is your Socony Mobil representative. 
The pin represents twenty years of service. Almost 
half of our lubrication engineers and salesmen 
wear it. In fact, the average length of service of all 


Socony Mobil representatives is over 17 years. 

This great background of practical experience, 
coupled with the most comprehensive lubrication 
program ever offered by any petroleum company, 
is yours when you depend on Mobil products. 

This combination has resulted in improved pro- 
duction, reduced maintenance costs for thousands 
of industrial plants. Why not yours? 
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Leader in lubrication for 91 years 
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SOCONY MOBIL Correct Lubrication 


A proved program to reduce maintenance costs 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP., MOBIL OVERSEAS OIL CO., INC. 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 


Special Serrated Contact Belt 
for Industrial Edge Sander 


A Tough rubber cover of just the right 
hardness to avoid burning of the wood 


B Precision-molded: serrations provide 
higher cutting action, minimize loading, 
extend life of abrasive belt 


“ Multi-strands of synthetic Triple- 
Tempered (3-T) Cord for maximum strength 
with minimum stretch. Cords on opposite 
side of belt axis are twisted in opposite 
directions to insure true running 


Now, theyve cut the daily grind in half 


Revolutionary development in the finishing of wood 


products is an edge sander having a serrated. rubber 


contact belt. By holding the abrasive belt away from 
the metal plate, this contact belt cuts sanding time and 


permits up to eight times longer abrasive belt life. 


Naturally there were problems in making this sander 
a success. The original contact belts not only stretched 
excessively in racing over the small pulleys. but were 
too narrow and not sufficiently self-cooling. The result 
was too many complaints from the field on shutdowns 
and burned pieces. 

By working closely with the sander manufacturer. the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—soon came up 


with the right belt for the job. Sinewed with endless, 


ELAT TRANSMISSION BELTS by 


Triple-Tempered (3-T) Cord for maximum strength with 
minimum stretch, and having a precision-molded cover 
of just the right hardness and angle of serration, the 
G.T.M.’s wider belt performs so well there’s not been a 


single complaint in well over a year’s use. 


If you need help with belting or other industrial rubber 
problems, see the G.T.M. You can. simply by contacting 
your Goodyear Distributor or Goodyear, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


It’s smart to do business with your Goodyear Distributor. 
He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, 
Flat Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber 
supplies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber 
Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 
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GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





